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In recent; years a nmiter of studies haw been 
undartaicen on ccKWunisia in indiai yet, not many haw 
locussed attention &m the problans emerging from the 
capture of political power at the state level by the 
craranaunlst parties*^ The field has been left abnost 
exclusively to the leaders of various parties and groups whose 
jiq^proach has been, more often tlsnas not, pol«alcal. The 
richness of Marxist theory and practice retj^res a more 
rigorous and objective approach in addition to theoretical 
c<xi^etence and e:c|^rtise in eii^irical analysis than is 
provided by these studies# Tltm few studies by academicians 
that have tried to analyse this problem are either not very 
rigorous from the view point of the oomplexities of Marxist 
tiMory or lade sufficient en^irical basis to substantiate 
ti^ theoretical derivations#^ Especially is^rtant is the 
problem of understanding the issue of limits and possibili- 
ties of a socialist society, which the eexamunist parties 
uphold at the theoretical level, while fmctloning within 
a bourgeois liberal political system, particularly in 
India where such a system has been transplanted frcrni a 
colonial power and has to be un<terstood as it evolved in 
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*11 its dialectics, in this conteatt it is isaportaafe to 
eoKsnine the clairas of the cossminist parties li}ce tl^ CPI 
and CPI(M) that they can coiwa to power in most of the state# 
and nltimately at the Centre as well through electoral means# 
and thsrahy adiraiKse class struggles in the direction of 
establishnent of a socialist cociety. 

There haiTe been a reasonably large nneber of studies 
made on this aspect# of -course with waried approaches* 

Three main trends can generally be seen. The first 
consists of stinUes made mainly to ewalnate the electoral 
failures and successes with guantitative analysis mainly 
within a positiiristic framework* jyrguments of these studies 
hawe been substantiated by ewldemse from electoral statistics 
and from government and acadmalc sources* h few studies 
have also taken into account aspects of the econoe^ like 
industry and agriculture and aspects of s<M3iety in 
analysing the issue* Tim glaring flaw in this approach# 
apart from limitations of the positivist methodology used# 
is that they treat the communist parties as any otter 
bourgeois party# explicitly or iuplicitly* as such these 
studies fail to undertake an analysis of Harxlst praxis in 
relation to communist parties working for tteir goal# in a 
bourgeois society* 

H^Ntrt li* Hardgrave# ilr*; in his ^Ccmunist Parties 
of Kerala t An Electoral profile** has discussed the ecological 
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bas« of C€*affi«ai»t sii^porfe ia Keraia* H® poiat# to tli® fact 
that the sij^^rt tihieh the coraamist partiee jtecef'w® has to 
be Tlewe€ ia the context of the high literTOy rate and 
landlessness in a denselj populated state# and imguality 
of land oimership in iCerala* When it ccaies to the issue of 
land reform in a state where there is not enough land to 
distribute any further and where industry is not expanding 
to absorb the surplus ixspulation in agriculture# the 
cGcenunist parties fae^ a dilemma# As a Jesuit issues on 
which the ccamaunists mobilise these categories of population 
becxme non-issues and their electoral siJ^port and seats in 
the mami>ly get reducxsd# thus isolating the party# lie 
writes t 

'*mder the present circumstaoices their reduction of 
seats and isolation in the assembly could well 
serve as a catalyst to izssreasing extr^i^arliaiaantary 
activity# agitaticm and revolutionary adventurism 
and frustration* CHardgrare# X97S ) « 

It is clear that the author confines to the ^sastion 
of electoral politcs# its piobleass and prospects withDUt 
going into questions of distinction between the parliamentary 
and extri^jarliaaentary nwthods as they are viewed by the 
coiTOunist parties and tise limitations of a bourgeois 
parli«i»ntary fraiieworit in which class-based politics cannot 
go beyond certain limits* After the limits are reached 
the left parties will mt have anything to put before the 
poorer sections of the population and thus fail to ccmapete 
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«l.«2torall3f witli feouirg«iOis sK>2.it.i®al pairties* Tl» quMiattloa 
1» %di«ttMur tl» continiaad particlpatloa in paorliaaeaitary 
polities by tim loft parties atri^Kgtbisiis tbe illaoioos of 
th« pec^le ia tb« p«»seat boiirg€K 3 »i» system to th« a<(ayaiitag» 
of the bourgeoisie or SispeXs them? It is aot a c^stioa 
of the continuaisse of the left parties ia power aad going 
ahead with their progratsnm# becsiise in the electoral fraaeworlt# 
in India* in additicm to the problmis that wisrge out of 
the inter acjtion between parli»eHtary institutions and the 
Indian socio-ecoiKMaic ethos* the continuance of any party 
in power is conditioned by the number of seats gained and 
dealings in alliasM^mts# both with other left parties and non* 
left parties* 

A*K* l^ikhc3pa(3^yaya points out the fallacy of this 
approach* when the CPI caro to power la Kerala in 1957 
the party polled 35 per cent of the rotes and won seats 
out of the 100 it fiontested in the Assmsbly consisting of 
126 seats* In the election of 1960* after the ouster of 
the communist ministry* the party*s share of rotes Inesreased 
from 35 per cent 39 per cent althotigh it won only 29 
seats out of the 10@ seats contested and was not able to 
fo« the ministry, (Mukhopacttiyaya $ 1984> , Tlaw the overall 
strength of the ccscmianist parties caiuftot be seen in the 
electoral mirror, ■ Iheir strength mkd its iaapact can be 
accounted for and interpreted in a ^lalitative sense in 
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t«jwi of tkm inflooiice tlw l@ft parttes oxairt on ■&!»• artat® 
and its institotlcais while oat of pow»r# as^ by the 
substantial changes they introduce in th® pattam of woricing 
of these institutions while in power# 

liiflchopadhyaya puts forward certain other factors 
which go to show the strength of ccswunist parties but 
which the electoral studies cannot enccMa^ass* One is the 
fact that the population in Kerala is partioiarly skewed 
towards th® young# A oiajority of them are cosmunist 
supporters but caiaaot vote because they are in the ag®««group 
of lS-20 years# Two# the percentage of iwonpaxrticipating 
voters in Kerala is 20 to 30 whose boycott or abstention 
from or indifference to voting cannot be considered anti-* 
caaaraunist in any way* Three# coraiaunists never cxjntested 
all the seats raainly to accoewaodate their partners in the 
left/^nited Fronts* If all these factors are taken into 
account the picture will sl«3w a higher strength and a n»re 
conscious support to the ^xesnunist parties. Mukhopadhyaya 
feels that, neitl^r Hossiter nor Hardgrayen or Victor Fic 
before hia have highlighted these dimensions of electoral 
politics in Kerala in their otherwise thoroughly descriptive 
accounts of ccmaunist politics in the state. (A* K. 
Mukhopadhyaya# 1984 s 79)* It can be argued that this view 
can be applies to ‘j^ather states like West Bengal as also 
ndla as a whole. 
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It Ifi ia thm «aai« sens® that booJc 

<1982) Q3wroial« .In Kerala s A Stndy in Political Adaptation 
also falls to aahe a dent Into the 'psohlmtt of stta^flnQ the 
stnength and Inflne-nce of oomnanlst parties inside and oixtside 
asseoi^lies and the overall inflnenc® they enert cm the state 
and its institutions* Thcaaas Is sac has rightly said that 
Jlossiter's book CoroaunisiB in Kerala i A Study in political 
Adaptation is rather aisleading* what the corammist 
movewieat wm trying to adapt itself to - the specificities 
of tte changing socio-economic structure of Kerala - is not 
analysed by llossiter* Tl» main probleai in this approach 
is that the “Changing electoral profiles and govemaneats are 
portrayed as the result of ctevelopawnts in the political 
spiwxe# by and large autonoiaotas of the socio-econooiic domain* 
SimilarlYc the alliances and progrmmes are presented as msrely 
the shrewed adaptations of Halayali comunim to electoral 
exigencies and corapulsions* The result is a study of the 
oomnmist laovenient in Kerala as reflected in the electoral 
mirror*. (Isaac# 1984 t 201)*. ' ^ 

Issac points to the inadequacy of the electoral 
approach in esKSOcpassing various dimensions of the coemunist 
iiK>vamsnt« sometimes stich approach may even lead to vroiag 
coiKslusions . Isaac takes# as a an exaniple the period of the 
early seventies* The CPI(M) being out of .cMcmer# this was# 


in fact# a period of jailitant mass mc^ilisation and stmggle 
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le€ hj fci» 'epiClt) $M i&saraia ■fco tli® tm 

estpedit:® the primesa of liapleiaeiitatloii of certain legialati.’Vttf 
measiurea, esimolaXIf’ tattaxiias' reform® and cellii^ laws 
which were enacted when the party was in power ^toting 19d7«»d9« 
f.h8 struggle of the hutment dwellers to forcibly occtqjy 1© 
per cent hutment land plunged the whole state into a virtual 
turmoil '*uu 65 >arall®led in the history of the party*, ^ho 
period al»s» witnessed militant struggles of the peasants 
on the issue of sujcplus land and a big spurt in industrial 
strihasiT particularly in coir factories. The student frcmt 
for the first time undermined the l»geii©ny of tlM Congress 
Students* Front and also made inroads into sections of middle 
class ecploj^es. But if one confines to the parliamentary 
and electoral gains# this period was a declining phase of 
the strength of the CPI(M) because the party suffered a 
setback in the 1970 mid-term polls when its seats in the 
Ass«ably were reduced from S2 in lfi7 to 2® in 1970# 

The above arguments of Hukhopadhyaya and Issac are 
consist^aat with the views of Lenin who pointed out that a 
heavy reliance on electoral performance of parties 
representii^ different classes in a bourgeois set-up can 
at best be misleading# As Lenin argued in his 'Letters on 
Tactics* {1970># because of various reasons the representation 
in bourgeois parlimMtntary institutions presants an inflated 
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of tbe TOpx%8ent«tioi» of tlio ^of worJcors aoS peaaants 

aod other oppressed classes on the other. This iiiould he ntsch 
fflor® so in the case of countries liJo® imiia and other pre-* 
capitalist social foreatlons where various social forces and 


patterns of consciousness specific to the countries influence 
heavily thm pattern of voting, and the representation in 
bourgeois liberal political institutions only overshadow's 
this reality* 


iteother set of argueents made by Satya Moorthy (1977) 
Bharat Fatamhar and Oail OHSvedt (19773 Ashoh Rudra (1981) 
and Fartha Chatterjee (1982) highlight the methodological and 
tl'^oretical issues related to electoral politics in bourgeois 
political institixtions in general and strategies and tactics 
of cownmist parties in particular^, with mmh more rigour* 
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Criticising a work oa elactoral tren^ ia India 
d^ne hf tun knoiai anthorities on. indiati politics# W.M* 
Morris Jones and Bipleb pagij^^ta# patterns ai^ Trei^Sg in 


on Society aaad Biecfcioag» Moortirf .argned titat tJw! antlKirs 
give importance to the political stmctnre, partjf aystec 
and the social institutions within which the elections take 
place# the use of electoral data for analysing these aspects 
is guestionahle * the data on elections cannot be used as 
a ccsHilatiie basis for testing various hypotheses related 
to the above issues. Such data can at best be used as a 
source of behaviotaral and attitudinal information. Moorthy 
questions the tendency of the authors to relate the electoral 
performan^ie of tte political parties through dlstrictwise 
variations to the socio-economic features of dif fer«nt areas 
by distinguishing the aceas of electoral strength from those 
of electoral weakness. lEBplicit in the whole i^pproech of 
the dbove authors is positiviam and But ess^irical 

data# writes Moorthy# cma be a means to understand concrete 
social reality but not an end in theaselves. 


Bharat Patankar and (Sail Omvedt in their article 
•The Bourgeois States ia Post-Colonial Societies* {1977) 
discussed some theoretical Issues related to the changing 
phases of iqperialiisi# their iispact on class differentiation 
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ifitlaixi tlMi comtriies t.h»ir implication for 

tba strategies and tactics of tto Gesnmnist partios* j»mm» 
of particular $jportam:» tliat figure im tlia discussion are 
participaticHi in ai<ictioiis« parliOEBaotairf institutions# 
fomation of alliances and goiemraeiits at national# regional 
and local levels*' conclude tliat by v‘irtiie of tbeir 

participation in the governiiients or fomation of governments 
on their own# the coesitinist parties are invariably led to 
revisionim* This is notwithstanding their agreement with 
those who really Xihh electoral struggles with classobased 




te capture o/' 


of worlcers and iwasants* 


i^hok Rudra in *One Step Forward and Two Steps 
Backward* CltSi) analyses the claims of left parties in 
west Bengal# particularly the iMtd CRZCM) wIk> have been 
in power for the last eight years in that state* He disagrees 
with the claim of the left parties that they have evolved 
class-based leadership in rural West Oingal by utilising 
the panchayat Raj institutions* The referenem is to the 



emergeiwse of a certain category of damocxatic minded influential 
villagers like teachers# doctors and advocates along with 
peasants 'and agricultural workers to the leadership positions 
at villas# ATHShal#, samiti and. Farishad levels* 

The left parties have eiqplleated their stand elsewhere 
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OB t.]a» natuuce of bourgBois 3r®p»8i«eiitafciin» iaatitufeioB® in 
IiMlia that l>arli»Raiit' r«p3P®»®iit th* 

of the hiQ' boiirgeoisi®* moac^ly eJla»se» and feiMal olemonta 
altitnigh the jpepreseiitatl“»es th®aBel'v®a do not direotly come 
frcmi these clashes* Rndra argnes ©a the basis of the sane 
logic of the left parties that' idiile the representatiws of 
the assCTiblies and parllara^nts can represent the interests 
of the laonopoly and big bourgeois classes h«w is it that 
the leaders in the local self-^veraiwnt institntions, 
cannot represent tshe local salf-goTOtTBwnt institutions# 
cannot represent the interests of the landlord and rich 
peasant classes in the cHdinatryside* KV'en the presence of a 
flsall nusdber of represeBatatlves from these classes in the 
rural areas# which cannot Ja® ruled out in the case of the 
paiushayats in West Bengal# along with the petty-bourgeois 
and middle class representatives like teachers end doctors# 
may very well reinforce the dsminance of these classes 
in an indirect way* 

Partha Chatterjee "Caste and Politics in west BoBQ[al 
(1982)** raises tl» questions of ideology and consciousness as 
treated by the left parties while in power in the process of 
iE^lementation of various redistributive and relief progr«w»s# 
particularly in west Bengal. He writes that the widespread 
airport for the left parties anK>i^ the poorer sections of the 
peasantry# both landless and land owners is derived in 
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m l«*ng® part £roa the gov®iOTi»iital msM edrainistretiv® perform- 
aiiee of the three govemawats jLm West Beagal ia wtiieh the 
left parties particsipated# However* the KKjvcsaents and 
patterns of mohilisation of the peasantry are geared towards 
ensuring electoral gain® based ©a the prtswis® of beneficial 
administrative action* To gnote him i 



"It should not therefore* be surprising if it is 
fomid that peasant consciousness still regards the 
state and t,tm various organisations or personalities 
vying for state power as external imtitites 
worthy of veneration or rebellion* but never as the 
products of a set of social relations of power and 
authority of which itself is a part* Since the 
left parties have oonfii»d largely to the gpesticm 
of the choice of ^propriate representatives and not 
so such to the task of conscious organisation to 
overthrow the eacisting relations of power* the 
evidence of support to the left does not ncNsessarily 
reflect a corresponding demoliticm of the structures 
of false consciotisness aoong the pee^le" 

(Chatterjee* igS2 |9S)* 


Chatter Jee *8 arguaent essentially points to the 
inanity of the left parties 'in power to ■ utiilan the 
representative institutions and state apparatus to dispel 
the parliamentary illusions of the people and conscientise 
them on left ideological lines.* 


This brings us to the second category of studies undter 
which I include t Paul ft« Brass Apolitical parties of the 
ladical Left in South asian Politics** two works by S.lC* 
Listen vis** "Progressive State Oovensawnts « hn Assessment 
of the First coamimist Oovernment in Kerala* and the First 
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t loiiaM J** fie3rring*8 


d to the 






0 £ 


SaSlS 


Wmfo: 


la Soixth jusla< 


Studiea that 00 am uodar this categ^^ty sxm those ffia4e 
h^ leftist aeatenicians aa4 iatallectuals^ some of thraa 
associated#: ia O'lie wa^r 'Ox: the other# with ccaanuaist pairties 
aad academic iatellecttals haviag aa implicit Marxist 
frjaaework. Most of these studies focms specially oa 
ccjEsmunist parties and the treatment has been distimst iinlilce 
the studies in the first category. The major aspects that 
have been covered by these studies are x peasaxxt moveoients# 
mobilisation of agricultural ax^ industrial labourexn and work 
in caste associations and religious organisations which 
requires a critical and non-guantltatlve approach as the 
questions of political conscioueoiess# class and caste# 
evolution of genuine proletarian leadership# froms of struggle 
and consciousness figure in these studies* Some of them 
have taken into acGaou&dt various aspects of econcmy such as 
land reforms and industrial develotaasnt# aspects of .society 
such as education and social welf are as also issues pertaining 
to state and politics particularly' police#, judiciary and 
bureaucracy. While these aspects are discussed# the authors 
have constantly referred to the limitations and prc^lmes of 
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ocwBmiijKt partlw cotaing to pofmr la m b©«rg«ola lUa^sral 
f raM’work f »» a Marxist point of iriew* 

Paul Brass has fooussafi on tha l®ft perspactlvas in 
South Asia'^’torme of long tem goals and a fimdainental 
transformation of societies in the direction of soclallsatt and 
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social mA moQmmXc change hm iiisti%»feioaalis@<l in a 

parliMcntairY SYStm&l 

3Liet®a*» StTi%, Tim First Cc?BiBiiiiiat; Hiaistry ia 
jgcrala 1957*S9 1» coaplafeely devoted to a study of tbe 
jiexfotiaaiice of tlie CPI In power i^aring 1957-59, Written 
with ^an appropriate Msi:xist-I»®nliiist perspective# the book 
^amines the theory and practice of the CPX at that Jmctnpce 
and the limits beyond which the left parties cannot go in 
the boxargeois liberal political framework as it works in the 
Indian context# especially in terms of constitutional 
provisions and practice pertaining to centre-state relaticms. 

At the same ti^# as A«K* Mnkhopadhyaya points out# ULeten 
also exposes the reality of liehru*s socialism, "Indeed 
Judging by the nxost unscrupulous manner of Central intervention 
in Kerala# and wehtu^s involvestent# together with his 
daughter in the same# one will 1:^ ten^ted to share I>ieten*s 
conclusion that coi^lhronted with the rising strexs^th of the 
eonmxaist novemeixt and the growing political ccuxsciousness 
of the suppressed and the exploited masses ilehru exchanged 
his largely uncoBsaitted progressive image for reactionary 
ideologies" Mukhopadhyaya il984 f 9©)* 

Herring’s hand to the filler is by far the most 
outstanding study of land reforms in a bourgeois liberal 
framework from a Harxian political economy stain%x^nt. The 
author studies some other such experiments <m the agrarian 
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rowfe# mwih a» t pH9a»a»fe de^KXSTacy^ twsmra refoM la 
jpakls'taaf la additlmi to laad refoxias la la€ia« with 
partiomXar xoforeaca to Ko^ala* The author aotos that 
*Laad to tha tillor has b«aa a rallyiag ory of all radical • 
agrarlaa norcmiata* fat# the iseue of agrariaa reform la 
simultaaaously lass drmatlc aaci isore profcmad thaa Ite 
popular Imago* At stalce Is the treasfomatloa of the 
haslc structure^ the political of the agrariaa 

aocdety*. 

Jipart from a thourough dlscussioa of the policsy 
logic of load refoms of right and left parties as they are 
worlced out in a liberal state# fierrlxm d^lls on certain 
mthodological aspects and his point of 'sleir In this regaird 
comes close to time Marxian tradition of 'rejecting positiwlsa 
in social science* . This methodological stance Is Inherent 
In his treatment of all Issues related to agrarian refoms# 
partlcmlarly the data on landholdings* 

Bttzrlnf *B main concern In this regard has been that 
data on land oimershlp* land concentration and Incidence of 
tenancy present a dll^Bma for a serious analyst* In spite 
of the icmnfii fact that the data collected by various agencies# 
partlcuarly census data# are misleading# scholars continue to 

. f 

mmk» coa^aratlve statwaents based on the issue of land reform 
that contributes to this situation in tbe ultimate sense 
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TOlvejral response of tlje lajsdowaers to refor» 
legislations or even atmonzKssiaeixt of tlte reforms Ms been 
to conceal tb« actual situation by getting tbe record 
alt®re«3* I would tioote tbe following frcwa Herring regarding 
the situation in the regions in South Asia he cowrad in 
bis study. 


•bandboldlng data are TOre anbiguous than is frequently 
realissad for specific reasons. It is in the interest 
of the tenants-at^will to he recorded as permanent 
tenants# for tenants to be recorded as owners# and 
for rentiers to be recorded as cultivators* The 
Jidicial form of individual ownership reflected in 
most data obscures tM concentration of ''^ownership 
by foailies. Moreover data on land ownership Cas 
opposed to c^erated area) frequently are not 
available, chmership units are typically fax more 
concentrated than operational taiits* (fierrJUog 1®83 il43l 


To distlngfuish appearanos from reality# or reported 
infoxnation from hard facts# necessiates the adoption of 
a mettodological stance which Herring fonmxlates in the 
following words and in which he emphasises the social nature 
of the social sciences a 

**It is crticial to consider data as social products 
and to recognise that tha conditions of their 
pacoduction determine the relationship between the 
numbers and reality. Though this understanding 
produces many analytical mud methodological 
prchlams# it is central to may conceptualisation of 
social scienoft as stocial or as scientific** 

(Herring 1983 i IS). 



The theoretical Issues which Herring has dealt with 
include class interests and regime interests in foxmulatiiag 
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and InpiaBMntii^ land mfoBBSi tte nelativa aut^oniY of the 
state and its Instittitions in ral.aticm,to the landed class 
and the in<tetzriai hotixrgeoisief and land refoxns and 
bcnwg^ois jcevolutlfai* 

JHbrring distingoishas aiiaiyti<3all.y jeegiaae interests and 
class Interests in tkm initiation and in^laaentation of land 
refonas. 1 ?h 0 motives of the two may coincide and the 
interests- of different regimes may. serve the same class iv^ds# 
The interests of the regimes in pnrsuir® land reforai are 
^maintaining stq;>port* dissipating# suppressing# or coopting 
apposition and thus retaining power** Class interests are 
exmmmm^ vtish the preservation of basic ecnondc institntioas 
and status aotwithstandiBg its readiness for -certain 

marginal losses* Tto«s •both class interests and regime 
interests may ttms Involve either maiateBaiiDi or transfoimatia«i 
of the agrarian system and conitiin!d;iaml exigencies** (Herring# 
if83 t 217-218)* 

Herring also raises the gmestion of relative 
antoncxRy of the state in relation to the dominant contending 
classes as recognised explicitly in Marxian theory# as^ 
highlighted by Micos Podantzas* 7he concept essentially 
conveys tbe understanding that the preservation of the 
institutional order and the lo^rterm interests of the 
dominant classes may ne«sessitate curbing of the power of the 
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lacaainaiit classes* I» a capitalist, society tfe® liskemsts 
of the goveicmiiag aiit© aiid officials in persuing lan^ refotias 
contradict the interests of the dotainant economic classes 



bet the governing elite will not produce such a policy that 
will undermine the •‘fundamental structure of the privileges 
because it has its own stakes in the preservatisn of the 
overall system characteristic of e^ltalist society** As 
a result* writes Herring “typical land reforms eactend the 
control and discretionary power of the state j^paratus 
while simultaneously permitting landed power to assert 
itself locally* particularly tluroiy^h connwetions to ruling 
groups* unless counteracted by local militaiit mobilisation 
of subordinate classes* band reforms which operate throfugh 
radical popular iwbilisatleai rather than ordinary 
adrainistration are a threat to that power and privilege* 
(Ibid I 21S). 

JEiaboratlng further the conc^t of relative auttmoray* 
particidarly as it applies to official land reform# policies 
in bourgeois states* Herring says the autonomy of the state 



is relative in this regard because of a nmadjer of reasons* 
The regime interests are influenced by the centrality of 
the agrarian ec«momy in the determination of the political 
and economic processes in a country* Thm regimes are 
structurally dependent cm the landed classes Irrespective 
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of the cx»eer» in iMlaneiiif organieiti® the 

poJlltical pcwer of the lauded and the landless* 

KefexYli^ to the. aregioos in Sooth Herring says 

that m dCHsinaivt 'uorld olew of the ^oeerxting classes has heen 
that feodal r®lati<s%s in agricultose are tmacoeptahle - 
politically* socially and economically:* According to 
Herring a 



••The ideal transfooftation has posited creation of 
progressive enterprenenrial capitaliwa in egrieuftnre* 
whether of large or small scale* Uhe land reforms 
in most of thm region are consistent with both regime 
and dominant class interest in facilitating and 
completing the bourgeois revolution (often from a^bove) 
.in rural aareasi the halting and iisssipraEidsed proewss 
refleists both the strategic constraints of 
partially coi^leted bourgeois revolution and# sftore 
pzoxiaately decisive* the constraints of ordinary 
politics and ordinary administration** (Ibid i 2iB *19} m 


Another Important aspect of land reforms in India as 
unfShrstood from the view point of Marsciiai i^litical eccmoey 
is how do we conceptualise various tenures that have emerged' 
after thS’ Isplesmntaticm of land reforms* It is in this regard 
that Herring offers an explanation regarding the effects of 
land reforms in Kerala as they have been in^lemanted mostly 
under the influence of the camsmdst parties* One effect 
of land reforms* he persistently points to* is the 
«idx>urgeoisem«iit of the land reform beneficiaries iidao have - 
become a Utility on the party oirganlsation* On the other 
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}»ga<i po&r p«ms®itts agricml^iiral. Idb<»ri)]» wimm 

«t;^port ajQid participafeion in parliaBaeatary aa4 axfera paurlia- 
nmmt&JCY struggles was eziMsial to tte ii^lseieatatjUsi of 
reforms^ got tixe least l}eiiefit* He finds fault iritb tlie 
wry oonceptualisation of teaaat*laiidlon3 relations i.e* 
e<^ting all tenant-landlord relations with feudal exploita- 
tion recognising that tenancy is a privileged property frost* 
1?he recession in the strength of the peasant organisation® 
in Kerala may have t® be understood in this perspective 
(Herring* l&SO i 1983) ♦ In fact Herrii^ concurred with 
and elaborated upon what c^oraten .observed in regard to 
effects of land reforms in J^rala* (Oosraen# 1979) • ' 

I have reviewed only scaae studies which corae under 
this category* However* altlx^ugh more illiaainatii^* the 
methodology of studying ccssraftailst parties in power la 
most of these studies Is Inade^iate* while the authors 
have avoided purely electoral and quantitative methods 
of studyii^ the plmxmena of Maradat political Praxis in 
bourgeois systms they run the risk of sidjjectlvtst, 
rationalistic conclusions wherein eoncwtpts such as 
consciousness and perceptions imoom»r intentionally or 
unintentionally* Imposed or attrilxated in a mechanistic way 
rathar than being understood as originating from the actual 
conscious* or passive sesai-conscious actors* Basically 
knowledge about political reality is siapposed to be based on 
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exjisasciow social pracfclc® or passiv® palltieai wstJUrlty 
pxtjperly In'tasjcpra'bed from tfee irisrii^lri't of t:l» ac%«al actoars* 
t'tiis Itas lnee'ii '{s^iicejca of inportan't figures izi Haxxist. 
theory ■'Smd. pr<acti€t& particitiarly in^oln ai^ Mao* Any proper 
theorising hased tm mmk warrants political' - 

practice and active involran^nt in terms of organisation* 
leadership etc« or* as an .alternative* suital>le techniques ’ 
or ra.sear6di and invest igatiemt vhere^- one can cone to 
grips with the social and political reality* 

Xn the third category X pint studies i&ade hy political 
activitists and party ideologues and also those made by 
academicians who have explicated timilr theoreticsal and 
ideological positi<ms and have also elaborated the positizms 
taken by the political -parties «m various issues# Xn spite 
of all the limitations associated with purely practioe* 
oriented knowledge* and also moim tisies dogmatic adaptienui 
of Mamina and JUeniniwa^ '' such ■ writings are relatively leore 
reliable and authentic# This is primarily because the 
political activists and leaders are the conscious and 
intelligent actors in the field carrying the responsibility 
for initiation of and i{K>tivatioii for political action and 
also because of their close association with the political 
actors till it reaches the logical and resulting in Cor 
mmm tixms failing to result in) the achiavment of the 
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aesi»8d c^jeetlvie®* Farfeicaiiairly Saaporta®!*: are tl»- 
carl-ticsal pieces aufi pairty ilocaaBeafes. itriitliaBii:' rival - 
party Iead@rs«r i^aolofmes aaS. activists* TMs is agrai® 
pr^arily because of ttie similarity of ultiiaate goals aod 
objectiva# of political actios# thotigh the dif fereaces bet* 
wees rival parties are tbare is terms of principles# 
strata^ies asd tactics# 

Bam of the studies that comi; trader this category 
aad which are relevaat for tl» p^JXpos® of the preseat study 
are the writings of SBIS Kaobo^odripad asd Here Krisima Kosar# 

la his worlcs Haad>oodripad discusses the probl««s 



related to Judiciary and the oosstitutioB# corrt^tio®# 
adDEtinistrative and political and highlights the problmns 
that the politics of left*left alliances and left*right 
alliances while is power are ridden with# That the CPI 
tooih as anti-llaacist stand and sided baselessly with the 
bourgeois reactiosary parties position is tha essence 
of the argiaaent that runs in terms of a Juxtaposition of 



the heft and isemocratic Front led by the CPI<M> and the 
•KinjUFroat* led by CFI that followed# Maiaboodripad 
pointed to the ironical tmm: the left politics took after 
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”tn short# tho present go'esmtaent Is tridng to tsios 
credit for all the good tM,isgs tl»t the previous 
govenseent has done while it maintains silc»ce on 
the police-goonda raj wMc^ it has set in total 
contrast to the police policjf of tlnited Pront 
Qovemraent and its Chief Minister who held the 
Home portfolio in the Covensaent** C1935 * 12S)» 

iiocording to him# tise land reforms policy o£. the CPI(M) 
provided alternative policy logic within the policy fraiwworlc 
of the Congress Party to solvm the ag^ld ptoMm of the 
tenant cultivator© • The OwKannist Ministry applied the 
policy of the then CcHwaonlst Party to improve conditions 
of the socially oppressed lower caste Hindus so as to enai»ie 
than to catch with forward ccmsiiinities* 

Hamboodripad also discussed his percepticm as to hofw 
ccmsBunist party implaaiented the Congress programme sincerely* 
This approach# however# had its strength and weaknesses* 

Based on its own principles the Congress party at the centre 
aisl the state c<mld not expose soete of the left oriented 
provisions in the Act of 19Sf* its wealmess was that *what 
could be new caamunist goveranent would fall short of what 
according to the coraraunist and other radical parties are 
reqpilred to do to iwaet the situation* C198S s 2S7)* However# 
passage of the reform was not allowed to be smioth because 
it would deal a cinashiag blow to the feudal and other t^pe 
of landlords and the oangress domination at the state level 
and in tl» whole country* But even after the ouster of 
thm Ministry ai^ sucsmtssioa of the Congress-PSP Govemiiwnt 
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the achiev«3nettt8 of the conmiziist MiJiistxy csotil<aii*t be iwidCMMif* 

KasS^oodripad haa highlighted the Iimitati<»QS of lami 
ref oxma in the of the owrall eoohomio eituatioo ia 

thm csoantry to which the official docaimeiits anequivo^ 

preseat as gloomy^ The natiare of toeisefits tliat occrued to 
tenants and the landless i Is snch that th® ber^fits ^ not 
bring a cognisable change in the landless w1k> gets piece of 
land and the tenants who gets 'relief fxncB sent imd indebtedness 
other econoDEiic forces like rising prices of agricnltural ix^nts« 
cons'un^tion goods and low prices of agricnltnral 'prodoce 
nnllify benefits by them*. -On the other hand is the trend 
where^in a section of the old Jenoiis vHm txansfomed thetasel'ires 
into capitalist landlords* nsnrers and black laarke tears who 
are controlling the adwtinistratiTO political set up* The old 
tenants also have bec»»» an integral part of the rural gentry# 
Land reforms cannot be effective if reforms in oth^r field *> 
industrialisaticnv education and cultural life* damoBratisation 
of the political systcmt* That is iidsy land reforsis particularly 
in Malabar* have brov^ht in only new tyj^s of essploitation 
(Ibid I .261 • 263 Passim) • 

In his works* Hare icrisbiia isonar discussed esetensiwely 
the tl»oretlcai perspectives of bourgeois deiecwratic 
revolution and socialist revolution as conceived by the 
uadavided CPI and CPI CM) after the split* He focussed on 
the food prc^lesi* land refoms* the problemue and prospects 
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of Ifigaui m£&mm m& mmmi.'mit Isf- Comgpmms wurtf tmd. tJte 
tscmma^mt parties* as a spokesmaa ef tiMi C^X(H)# ha 
amS desfeo^^ the perspective of CP2{m) in relatival to the 
&t m.& the iea<iiiig xiaaEaiite 9 rou|» 'of partieuEiar relevwiee 
to the present stoi^ are Ms eseperieziees and pere^tions 
gained as the Wioister-iiv-Charge for the land reveaiae ia the 
united frost Misistrles* tte erplaiiwd how he as 'the 
Misistar»is«ci^trfe dealt with iMUEeaacracY asd Judiclarir os 
the one head and the tasks of CPXCIS) ia relatioa to lead 
xofoias policy asd the IJaited Proat are the followtag s 


{i> ^Th 0 Halted Proat Hiaistry viU help the mass 
nmreeieest and will exteatl the deiescxatio rights 
for the sazne* Xhe ^rkers aad peasaats# by 
atilisiag tJ^se G^portaaitlas^ will take their 
class straggle forward* *«**«**»will be able to 
gain eves sose partial denaads*. 



(ii) Mhereas the Haxalites advestmrists haem the 

class struggle by Just rescsrtiag to revoluticmary 
phrase nbosgeriagjr c^pposiag @l<mstioas aad buildiag 
mass movsraeaits by i^^liziag c^peportuaitists that 
are available that are available ia the 'preseat 
set -l^hese tactics help oaly the classes* 
Accaerdiag to him* benia oa aad off explicated 
his st49iid oa xevlsioaiS'ts aad s^peartaaitists* 

lie writes s 



**iiOM correct was X^aia whea he said that as the 
revisioaists aad opportaaists help the workia^ 
class by pxK^gatiag sboat fsadmiMzatal chaages 
through parliameatary# so also the ultra»revoliitioaaries 
help tlw raliag class ia asother way by harmiag the 
cause of .revolutionary struggle under the cover of 
revolixticeiary phrase mm^mrXtiig* r 
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further, ttltra^iwvolatljaBaries tmm h&mmSL the 
class »tn*ggl® fcy pXacIri^ tl3» peasaatt ttrwsKJle agaiast the 
tlfiite<a Froat* la f-aect th® tihiteS Froat Jia» iateaelfled 
the «!«»« strr^fgJLe* **They asserteNi that the ea^erieaoa of 
the i;aite4 froat itiaiatry 'WRaalil hamper wasa laovasaeat a»d 
elasa atraggie aad people* s fightijag pmrer haine inereaaed. 
fhe heoroic atraggle of the pec^le after the dlsmiasal of 
the Hhited froat hlaiatry, fa spite of Jtomtid. represslr^a 
proves it*. Xf the class straggle has act at all iateasified 
dariag the period of the Waited Froat niaistry, idiy have 
the hoargeoisie aad the Jotdars heOEsaa so iafariated? Why 
was the MiMstry di.siiiisoed ia the dartaess of aigl^? Aad 
why axe the |»ople fightiag agaiast this attack? * (icoaar, 
imi I 4i>, 

Miich ia lime with tiet staad of the CfKh) to CFX 
icoaar criticised the staad of Waxalites ia relaticm to the 
gnestioa vhethar Haited - Fxoat Miaistry. has strei^Ithehed 
parli«i^at8iry lllmmixm of the people it has makeisl 
this iXlusioa* Xf it is propagated that Haiteii Fjcoat Miaistry 



will, solve the basic problem of the poor - step by step 
through parliseiestary oeaas that iismld streagthea the 
parliamsatary illasioas* The aadysis of the revisioaists 
lias that the liait^d Froat Miaistry should have coatiaoed* 
Ch the coatrary* icoaar sa^^ tlmt CFX(lt) has aaalysed the 
issue of the diiodssal of the Waited Freest Miaistry from a 
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eorr«ct scientific point of view# . Thm forsiatioa of tl»B^ 
{Jnit®4 pjcoat. Ministry and its has not strengtJfwmail 

parliawiatary iiltusion sMong the peoplci’ ratljor dmriiagf this 
pariod til® people liaim , gainad great eatperience, •'2'hey 
haw landerstood to sanw extent tl^ class limitations of 
ti» parlimaentary system.* I^'i^^y will learn more of iti in 
futnre tlirongfe constant Marxist propaganda and their omt 
i^perleace of objective life* (Konar 19?7a * 40-411* 


In his works {l§77b)> Konar eit^hasise-d that the 
united Front Ministries in %9&J and after in 19i9 played 
■ a cracial role in stoi^lng th® eviction of the sharecroppers* 

regularising the forcible oocnpatioa of surplus lands of 
the jotdar® un«fer .benami by the bNsrgadari. and agricultural 

}• 

’ I'^sourers in the struggles waged*- Kcaaar pointed out idiat 

I '' contrary to the policy of the CJoi^res® the tjnited Front 

Govenmwiit within a period of 'nine wmths and with the 
r limited «og>eri®nce they spyt ndboat 2*32 lakh acres of land 

I" 

I,;, could be distriimted* Althewigh*. it could not be claimed that 


all the land was rightly distributed* in 90 per cent of the 
cases it went to the right people* Fhe administrativ® 
machirory which was geared to th© interests of landlords 


was reoriented to work in a new way by setting them on the 
right track by '*govem{aent orders from above and by the 
organised mass pzmaBnxm from below* 
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ism to smmfMxmu taken tba i*S3 

lakb® msms of lan^ was recowred wltbiii a p«rio4 of Qm 
yrnATm tim landlor^ls frcm vteis IrntM was recNoireto^ inclii^S 
tto big iandords ^tbe Maakars of 24 |>argaiia«« people like 
BaiSjfwatb Banerjees of Bltotm# Bawab WMmm Ali Mifzm o£ 
Miirsbidaba4* (Ibid i 79)* 

€fmt <pesti<»i that ccmld be exarained in tbe pteeent 
etn% ie bow far’ tbea^ * partisan atmggles* lissited and 
confined to forcible occupation of snrplns and lienani lands 
and pressnrising tbe govemnenbto - regularise tben tbrougb 
tbe adninistratiiPe laacbinerj is helpfnl in'tbe realisatim 
of tlie objaxrtiw of dispelling tbe illusions of tbe 
bourgeois state institutions particnlarlsf tbe bureaucriMSf'' 
and judiciar 3 f# 



with tbe mliitauit tactics that were adapted (baring the two 
United Front Ministries in whi*^ Konar plafed a central role 
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In a liitouirgaois^ li]b«!]ral tte cilaasea in 

their effort to Icsep the syataa ■ intact aa<S to iseot tibe 
impending danger of revoJLntion^ adopt acofonatory socialist 
programmes. This is what is knoiiii as bourgeois socialism# 
which may be of a nusber types, important and 
freg^ntly mam^ institution for this purpose has been 
parllaaaeiit# in which all parties with conflicting interests 
have representation. In tlu» eccmomic sense the reformatory 
scKsialist measures include pcpulist programmes lilce welfare 
of and iwiediate relief to weaker sections and the down* 
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l*l»ojre-feieai lias iseea g iire® tx> -'sm^k iweasmiraa . 

by liberal boargaeis tbeories# Fabianism#. <ae«>aratia 
socialism and -tla© latest development in tb® socialist c®«p 
that is# socialism tbroagb parliaeeatajry means* The 
Congress Party t^diich has been in psmei: for the last three 
deca<3es and half has been talcing the saaae mBasraaws 
stolen the show of the heft parties* . 

Am such all partias# incliidlng a party comaltted to 
reTOlntion and establish^nt of soc.iali»t s^-ociety# have to 
work within the bourgeois constitutional f rai» wo.rk* in 
the bourgeois constitutional fraawwork even a party wedded 
to revolution develops certain stakes in the system -sueh as 
using constitut-ional means for securing immediate benefits 
granted by law in order to adianc® towards higher stages of 
struggle for the selaure of power through violent 'means : 
which dbes aoit preclude coming to. power in coalition with 
other parties or cm it’s# own notwithstanding the ultiioate 
objective*; 

la tte Indian conteict a p.a3rty whlcb. c!Csg®s t© pfower 
in a few states has to work within the systemic {social 
and legal) constraints in the states in which it has cc«ae 
to power and the over all nation which are isaibodied in ^imral 
and particular provisions pertalBlng to centre state relations 
of the constitution* It is pertinent# however# to eaE®Bine 



jyot afetwEupt is made ia tJWLs stisfiy tse iisnrastigata »Ga» 
of ithese issoos la xmlmtiitm to the wrltii^ of Ce»»Maii«t -- J.a4 
Left FiKWt Goveroiaeats la Kerala aad West Bengal %rlth speoiai 
refexeiicpe to refooKS polioy moA tmwk& cat agrariaa 
frcHit* 
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Cowasalst^Iad Left 0s(wmmmemm la &mi mB% 

Bm^al* la these two states the Osniwgailst FartJes hate 
he«a in pceier fear a suffloleatlf- imgi period of tliea m» 
that the prohiens ossoeiatod wlt^ their firsetloiilj^ la a 
hour^eols IJUberal sfsteie mm he rlgoroaslif for 

dentlag fsahwia asefai mooltssltawi* 

In this stmdf we axaatino cm tim mm haadr the 
perosfrtiloa aad tawSerstaadls^ of their position by the 
wienwBilst parties, and on the other hiaid ti» adranoes tl» 
Coemaalsts hmm nade while, la ^ower lit these states In 
tMs ooiaieoticat aa eecaaiaatloa tim siajor policies, Zmm 
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tim mmmmlst on tint lani froixt is m patt 

of t.lie pjD^ara'fcioaa. of tbe nasses for- sfiraggia# by lacbillssing 
bbe agfirioolboaeal iabatioEors# »€®l.«*pjrolelsarJLat of tbe ooiiwtry* 
and small peasants mt iumdiate Issoes as mil as 
ttltlmate seiroltxtljQxiary objoctiyes# At tlie mmm tins tbs 
land qp;restio» is a i»iry delloate and oritloal one in that ; 
both in tarns of oonseioMsnass and paroaption«, the rural 
pjE^latariat «nd the peasantry are not eery exxtisasiastie 
abo«xt the alctolitioxi of private property because of the 
stroo^ attactamnt to land* Further^ the nsir earners eho 
i:M«nefit irin tiie oesswa nist novmaeat develcp ixxntr^dictions 
with the landless agricodtural labourers in the promss* 

dax30er of tl^lr getting disinterested in*, and disaf f ilw 

iated from* the party organisations is very mieh there and 

' S 

has bom illnstrated in the stii^ties* It is pertixient 


this issue, 
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tbaJx pregraMne ia regard, to laaid viewed la tti® ^>ov® cooteact 
taid tbe probia«» «d prospects of revolutioaary coBscioii»i»»®# 

la tlie atu&^ we focas cm two aspects * tlw prograwwe 
aad perfomaace of Oomaalsts wlttola tite legal frane work, 
aad advaacaiseat of &mmmlat. laovemeat la te£s» of tte uXtlraal^: 
political goal of establlsMag a socialist ' society. 

im Bimh & elose- «3e»iaatloa of lead pre^l<m as dealt 
toy Coraeaiialst parties la power- .la ttoese .States la tlwt: context 
meatloaed will eadOle as la aaravelliag tie protol«is# ■ 
propsects and limitations of tlelr theory and practice* mm 
ei^lrlcal stady of land reforms will also ea^le ws tjM 
aicmlim tie following protolems i (ll the understanding of 
the land reform policy of ctsmsmlst partlesi (2) the natmre’ 
of land reform legislation formnlated toy thm partlcnlarly 
'Tonaimy and Celling toawsf il) the kind of administrative 
machlEmry they have est^lishedi (4) the reaction of the 
people tooth losers and beneficiaries jr <5) changes In the 
land relations that have been toronght atooutjr (6) the kinds 
of benefits that have been secured by the actual tillers 
of the land and attitudes they develop towards Left parties; 
<7) the changes In the CKmcentratlcm of land and distribution 
of land holdings and also patterns and levels of production^ 
and {SJ to tlat extent to wtolcii the Left particularly CPI 
and CPI Cm) have effectively wfelllsed Isstae,® on the agrarian 
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firoist to advraQca tli® comusist movoroiat and promota 
reTOlnticm* 


$i» ■ study ' addresses itself to the followir^ speolfie 
tbeoretioal ciaestioas of Marxism-Lealaiaa « 

1* To lahat exteist the perforaanc® of the Iieft 
parties has been tcswards the advanc^msent of 
cosBauEiist aoveisent? 


2« To what extent they haw® heighte^sd the 

<»usclousuess and dispelled illusicms of the 
exploited classes'? 

3*. Given a class society and a class state and 
existii^ class contradictions as perceived by 
the comiunist parties# to what extent they 
have sharpened class contradictions# 
intensified class struggles and created 
revolutionary situations# 

4* To what extent the comsunist parties have 
increased their preparedmiss for c^turlng 
power in tl» states and at the centre? 

i# idiat happens when xaeastnres of relief axe 
laplesaented within the bourgeois fraaeworlt? 

d« {tdfiat is the nature of Change and its iaipact on 
the beneficiaries in the land reform prograsiMis? 

7* flow far hami they achieved the above objectives 
by utilising zepresentative institutions# 
forming alliausKXis with other heft parties a*^ 
boxnrgeois deioocratic parties particularly on 
the agrarian front? 


Eesearcfa Methodology 


The proposed study is primarily an interpretative 
and analytical one and no effort is made to test hypotheses 
derived tvcm an over**arching theory# as such# taken as a 
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48 aitt@»tiial 8tiid3f o£ the thsoiry an^ pransti^ of OooinmlMi 
ttie »ti(»ay mis& Intaigprarts the 

of Oaowmist Pairty «©a®iag to pmmie Im a regional iiait 
CI»o* tha state in the aontmut of the Xn<liii% fo^emticm) of 
a ootintry in the frianaiiork of the engrail l»€»nrgaois a^taai* 

?he foenta is not on oacplaining wh^’ connniiBt partj 
hair« e€sm to pcfmx in csrtalii states of InMa hot on 
an«l@rstaadiiig the^ir ftnetieming in a specific issao area 
fis, laafi ref oi®s, la aa oweaXX political system which* 
as eseplaimBd ahoira. Is bourgeois* m attest is aa« 3 e to 
foramiate and test hypotheses Oerii^d from a theory of 
cxwraoism in Ixnirgwiis systems* itattnir 'Our oi^hasis is cai 
oiuterstaitdijig the social and political processes vhicit 
cxmditioB the perfocaane® of cisaawBBist parties at the State 
level in promotiii^ facilitatiiig or hiaderiag the overall 
coomunist ma^ their progress towardS' their loog 

term cheri^^ed goal of the estabiishfasot of a socialist 
society*, ftesearth amthodology «®®>'rofciste f«!«: this gmirpose 
is a coatcKtual and analytical approech rather ttsen the 
widely used, positivist mppx&msMm Xte theoretical^^eathodolo* 
gical stasm emerging froe this i^proach is a s@l£«* 

fi’ 

conscioiisly critical omm Its Min purpose is to 
interpret and us^terstand Cin as itite.r<-»siih:^« 3 tiv« saniMi) a 
particular phenome^ui In tl» emtaast of social# political 
and canonic structures and relations in wMeh it functions 


■"'tl 
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mkdi, txxm %rhich It, ac(|ai.7€s Maraiiigj, fainter tbati 1:0 tsxplaim 
it in the txaditioCAl eease* 

gporcee of lafoiaarfeieo eiajj .Methods- of .lata eeiitctioa 

Ttm mm3!m» of iofomatioii eooaist of both primary 
aad secondary data* Primary data liave been collected by 
conducting interviews and dialogues with govertsaent officials# 
leaders in and onfe of the gavenaaeat# party cadres in the 
two states of Kerala and West Bengal and. qualltatipe Icinds 
of data collected hy intensive dialogne -and probii:^ with 
tile individual peasants and bemficiaries* secondary aouree# 
of Information consist of studies oon<feict@d by research 
institutions and individual scholarp# literature published 
by the CPI and CPZ(m) and other left parties* 

In the collection of prlsmry data particular €si^hasis 
has been placed on i;d.alogue# wbicli involves an exchange of 
views based on assimilation and reflection of practice in 
which the actual actors act,: as also ttie happenings in tl^ir 
surroundings* In the dialogue the actual investigator 
is not just at t]» rsceiving end but the political actors 
imcam the cso-invostlgatcars la the dialogue ratl»r than 
conveyers ctf information.* Tim underlying factor that 
subserves the MaraciBt epistoraological position that authentic 
pojfcical knowledge emanates frcxa political practice is that ^ 




a4op-t@<i in survey apesearch- -ttm Xntexrvijmmx: precoetes tiie 
questions anti forms tim miad of tim intervieTOO rather 
than vice-versa# The laethod of interview give® scope for 
getting data and information and not the eaq^erience and 
reXleetioas of the interviewee and can at best sesnre only 
corporate and jaarket research* If the mit of developront 
is m individnal htaaan being or smaller grov®»s and the 
social scientist wants to^ sturdy the progress towards 
developmeaat survey researcdi is qpite ina^<saat®« 


Oaltung distinguishes the dialogue which he eonceives 
from the pedagogic Socratic dialogue, Tli» latter according 
to him is a caricature of parody of a dialogue* because it 
is only an illusicw that tw people are involved as thms two 
pewple are not necessarily equal# in the socratic dialogue 
Socrates learns little fro® the dialogue, ©altung indies 
thereby that in a proper dialogue the person® involved should 
leam from each other, A true dialogue does joot take place 



The validity Glai»i of iofoi»at4oB gat.heire<3 throiagh m 
dialogue 1* higher beeaiiee tl»re i« m dyawelcf ^alectiw 
to the €isoQ*sioa whi«ch eerve# 'to wpeartJi what aomaliy i» 
aoraaat and eve*i tiiddea* Froii a raathodologloal or rather 
epistwnological poiot of riew the «s»pjroach of dialogue dees 
not belong to the class of inethodologiee that ean be need 
to test^ 'verify or falsify hyiKJtheses* It belongs to the 
class of insight bmilding devices* 




and flexible ia tt.« adaptabilitf'i* Of parfcicatlar iappirfeaiKsei 
for ttwi porpoBe of tbis -tB’volvifig a» effort; fo 

oadBrstsaid fhe polit-ical proeesses imder * t parties 
while la power in isdla# ie the ■ ■polltlc^al relei'aiiee of the 
dialogue as an approacsh* As Oalt^oag wrltas t whea there 
Is real involvmmnt, and deeper naderstandii^ th® dialogue 
might turh the participaiiuB' into s«*ij|ects in the struggle 
for davelopPBesrt; rather than into ohj^ta steered by 


might becaae a controirersial imsclentific by the elites in, 
the establishment and the social scientist who subserwe 


their purpose* for only methods such » those which do 
not disturb the pcnrer elite will tend to be regarded mm 
scientific whereas ^proaches that might, haim disturbing 


of land reforms* tlm o€finm bearers and leaders at 


district and state lewel Oocmittees of CPI and CPI^M) 
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■as atso teleological tssaas of tiseijr .raspactlve parties • 
Clalogaes with sxmm peasant leaders and mm&mrs of Talmq 
1 @to 1 aiad Pistrtet level cesmittees have been nsefol in 
iiiiderstaiidliJkg level of QS'Setonsness and their participattem 
in varions struggles-* 

Uialogtie-s with peasant and panchayat leaders 
and beneficiaries of land reforms in West Bengal-# particn**' 
lari^ the bax^adars who have been registered and the snrplns 
land assignees have been osefnl in knowing the ii^roveaent 
in their condition and .also fens? tJwJty perceive the liiBitattons 
and possibilities of the Left Front <3oviirwH®nt in securing 
further benefits to theiB*- la West Bengal the villages msad 
panchayats 1 covered in nqf work incite Falitpnr and Hirjapnr 
villages in Sarttknr panchayat#; in Bnrdwan Block and Bardwaa 
District# Sentpur village# Gokaraee panchayat in Magrahat 
Block# in the district 24>«FaJC^anas' JOQichaxidra village# Baxikari 
panchayat# Kandaghosh Block in Btirdwan district# Mityapur 
village# in iCexikalitala panohpyat# Bolpnr Bloc^ Sirinai 
District# The dialogm with the peasant and trade mlon 
leasts of Biyyatirikara Taluq of Trivandruro and Knttanadu 
Talnq of Aliepy District# State level leaders of Agricftaltinrsd 
labourers with their office in Alleppy District prov4<ted 
into the Agrarim neovraaents in Kerala* 
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X h&ld witl% soma of tJm acatesi* 

ciaas# who ocm^bicte4 axtenaiva f laid swcv&y&t for gatl^lng 
ayaalf clarified particttlarly wltli tlie pijrpose of 
uodarataiidizig thst eltmmgm tJte proeess of land rafoma bas 
lnltiat»d Jja tlie rural eooooay of K«ral.a a«d West -l^is^al-* 
Highly usaful have hmsn the dialogues with those who 
eondueted studies with the purpose of ex^d-iiiog the 
political issplicatiohs of laud reforms as li^l«ni»eated 
by Left Froat GoprernHeats for the r«uol-..feioiiary advance# 
sharpening the class' oantradictions and advancoBsent of 
class struggle* 

In a^Sltioit to the dialogues Imld with the peqple 
concerned in my field ofoservatlofiiai I have always tried to 
gained insights into the day to day material life of the 
people# the hind of change that has taken pl^ase in their 
social perceptions and politieial attitudes that are 
reflected in the behaviour patterns* Although 
impressionistie such insights can not be said to be 
negligible because it is guite likely and natural that 
a researcher whsi has some (^stions in his mihd focusses 
on the relevant aspects in the objective situations and also 
gets answers that isprove his understanding of the situation* 
After all# any conginisable change in the ethos of the 
two states in question should reflect in all spiiires of 
life •* social# political ecomssiiic and cultural* 
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3P<x>fcaicyfe<BiS- 


I* &m ia partlcKtlar Ralpli MiXIbaad il97T)$ Fsml Wmm» 
and mx^m fraada Cl973)# KatMeea (SNaagh aaS Hari F# 

Sham CJf73)# HimSeas (if??)# 

2# Saa Bhabaal Sea Gi2pta» Ct97@i 1979) f mm&m Wwma^ 
(197 If 1979) f P, Roy Chaudhary (1935)« 

3* Thft xmfmsmsM is to i £*M*S« Saaixsodripadr Kerala# 
Society and Politics (1984) selected irritiags wl. 2 
(191^) tdiieh iiK:lii^s ^J^iJcosmaist in Kerala*** 
•'!rM»atywelght maiths la Kerala*** *h Short History of the 
Peasaat lto'P«aeiit ia Kerala*** **The Qaestioa of Lead feaure 
ia Malahar*** **liaiid' Reforms aad the peasaat Movwoeat ia 
Kerala la the ladlaa CSonteact***- •‘itote oa the Report of the 
Roica Ifehta caaamittee <m Paachayat Raj lastitutioa*' and 
^Collapse of /Sdmiaistratiee f^litlcal Morality*** 



Hare Krishaa Koaar* Rfrarlmn prohl««as of India (1977) 
aad Selected worluB (1977) vhlch lacltfdes **Two Straggles 
liiahed together*** **Peasaat Moveomeit ia the Conteaict of the 
Mew Sitaatioa** et#* 


4* See ia this regard Bladidmm (1977)# a* R* 

I3esai (19S4)* 

5* Aa aoalysis ia these liaes has heea made hy .Herrii^g 
(1986# 1984) I isesai (l981)f Krishaaji (1979)« Also see for 

0£ ‘feliHs iji 

coatsoet oa depeadwacy aad agricultare ia India* praak '(1981) 
Brara (1983)# for aa im^irical aad theoretical 
excttrsioa iato to these issues with nartii^ar referesHses 
to Meat Beagal See Ashok Radra (1981)# Kalyaa Matt (1981)# 

S* Sea Gapta (1981)# Khasaabis (1981)# Chatterjee (1982)# 


€• Aathcmy aiddeas (1976)# doha dwwael (1975)# Sadipta 
Kariitki et # al# (1978)# 8«K« ^oshi (1978) have discussed 
the limitations of positivist metts^logicial stance from 
-varioas aisles aad some of then pointed to the alteraatives# 
For farther referemae sem Commxtxm (1976)# J^urha 
Hdkhopadhyaya tejosiag the positivist method of Cospte as 
sociological ecsiservetimn has jg(aite rightly argued with 
a historical . perspective that on the whole the methodr. 
snipported status guo ia all its rwtificaticnasw . 




One of burning In present, Mrnmtmt 

politics# especiftXi^f since fifties# is tbe 

tm perticipstion in the esdsting pariimentarf 

institmtioiis sitS forraation of govemnentui Mittitn tte <»>nsti« 

tutional and iegai MtmmmmxM of tbe bourgeois scKSieties on 

■ 1 

tbs part of c^osonamist parties* !fboiigh this pra!Ztic% is 
sougbt to be Justified in terms of tlm avofted cd»Jectite oi. 
acbieirizm a socialist re'^lntion#. fet it. is being opposed bf . 

some Harxist political parties and gnnjps wbicb advnoeate 

2 % 

either a total boycott or a limited use of tbe parliimients 
so as not to dilute tbe class struggle outside tlie parli4ineiits 
and to airoid strez^ltbening tbe illusions tbat alxea^ exist 
mamg tbe masses* Sfbe issue bas become <|uite €»nitrov<ersial 
because# on tbe one band botb tbe sides seek to Justify- 
tbeir strategy and ^proacb in terms, of Hancist tbeoiry and 
practice and on tbe other# neitber bas been able to make any 
beadiiray in caosffirete terms*'* 

ybis coBtroversy bas ioportant isplications for tbe 
future course of cmsmist mos^s^nts tbe uorld oeer* Tim 
Indian situation pres«mts a t^^ical case wbere tbe tiio leading 
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coMB^mist parties Caia»uiilst Party of India (CPI) wad 
C^mwEnist Party of India (Marxist) (CPI(M>)# bave chomim. to 
form Goirerarosnts at stmtm and Cantral lemls by participating 
in and Pariiamentary elections and malcing alliances 

with varions progressiire and bourgeois parties while other 
coramnnist parties stKsh as CoMnanist Party of India (Marxist* 
Leninist) (iai‘I(lili) )« l^ty <3«aitr® for CiMssaiaist SeTOlutionarias 
of India CMarxist*l>eninist) (gocSKlClO*))# and Central Organising 
(^snmittee |€X)C) a-re either boycotting parliamentary elections 
totaliy or inten to ns© than in a liiaited way so as to serve 
the lof^ nm purpose of revolmtion* The need for a full 
analysis of this issne^ both fron theoretical and' practical 
angles is of mtnost coiie»ni to all those interested in the 
study of Gcmmalst parties and their ’tm^terstasding of the 
political system* However^ I will discuss the issues of 
parliamentarian* forming alliames* participating in and forming 
goverxBRents at regional and national, levels sot in isolatiim 
bm; in relation to the general theory and strategy in the 
Marxist revoltJtionary praxis* 

1 propose to discuss here the issue in the light of 
the- theoretical' positi^m 'tahen by Marx* Engels* Lenin* Hose 
Luxentborg* Txotsley* Gramsci end Mao- in regard to |K>litical 
ideas and institutions at different stages in history ax^ 
the role of the^se ideas and .institutions * particularly 
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tSm ci&'voltitioiisiry cans®* in aiial3f«iii9 nte issws Z ytill take 

into ac»<Qmit tha spcicific eixtsissastaiaffi^s aiid tlie natioxial 

iiit@X 3 »atii»iaJl 'ccntspcts in 'Ntile^ t^ . patties in- <|»esti€ai axe 
S 

situated* 

Faxiiaaeatarteaw as used in tliis ps^er*' eeans 
utilisation of« or participati^Ma in#, pariiaiaiiitarif 
institutiojQ^ at national# regional and loc^al levels for 
seeking power or propagating part? progr^smaes and educating 
the people on one*s partf line* Parli«n»xitariani has pla^jied 
a progxessi'ei! role' in ’ consolidating hourgeois revolutions 
and advancing the 'hourgeois doB^acratie nause^ thxough 
xepresent^itiiie institution^* However# in the wake of the 
eaergenoe of the proletarian class it is csonsidered to^ have 
a reactionarf role as it keeps the hourg^^isie in pemer* 
idiexeas the hourgeoisie uses the parliaioeiitar? institutiomv 
to cover and defend its cleuss interests against the onslaught 
of the pxrolotariat and for contiiming its dootinance# the 
proletariat uses these institutions m' &m cdS- its- various 
means of class struggles to est€^lish **the dictatorship of 
the proletariat* and for oxtending dmaoeratic rights to# 
and hrixging ahout 'social esiancipation of# . the masses* 
Proletarian participation in parliaments has to he 


ii 
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file 01m ef 

Bieaiis of enligli^itliig mm€ e^iu&atJj9g tim proletariat; and 
org«aieiiif in iat^ an ia#epea^at pi%i^etariaii party is its 
political stnaggle agaisist the laoiirgeoisie for tlie aitisate 
coa^^st of power* flms tbe wrldlog class sot only sa’ses 
bourgeois parlismeatarissi frcm tlie bourgeoisie ifiaX, al.so 
propagates its snissioa oS prootes its rewolutiooary c&sum 
by participating. ' in these iastitutloas* 

f Iks HarsEist attitu^' to bou^eois parliaaeots has to 
be UKieterstocKS Xm relation to their concept of the origin of 
tbe state* political i^eas ao^ institutions * 

True to tbeir .aaterialist worM outlobk* society is 
con^i'PBKl by Marxists as iianng originatMl ortfe of tbs material 
ia@e#s of .hrsBaO' beings to pro^hic^ enter in^ certaiit 
relations of protetitm* 'i^le forces of proiiictioii 
fSteroine tbs relatioMt of protection* socsial i^as and 
institutions corres^^snd to ite ielati<ms of protection* or 
wMt may otberwise be called tbs econosSc system fbe secret 
of the hiten basis of the irliole ecwastmetion of society is 
seen by them in tbe relaticm betMesm tbs owners of the 
conditions of production and tbe inmdiatsi producers* 

It is not that social* polititel mod legal ideas and 
instituticte correspond directly to the lerel of deealiapmiiit 
of forces of production as some of tbe adberents of eco'iiomic 
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detezminisim failed te ^pceciata i^bat fha 

dtt'ivlQpaaiit of fopsoa is *x«flacted in 

ideoioff jQofe Sii:«o%Si'. ii^isaotl j fetoroogh Ite jcafraetion 

of fba»a ohanges in tiha ettmmmSx: basis** tim ideas and 
institutions of tite people depend tlie lewl of social 
de'velopoBsat and tbe stage of economic developraeat* 



For t)m Maracists* social ^velopoaeiit talws pla<» in a 
di.alecticai way t*e*. in terms of uni:ty and eontradtction* 
SJverytMi^ cbaages or mows .because of luterent contradictions* 
Cowaftwdictions# union and cimflict of' opposites# preirails 
in the material social world and is reflected in Inman 
consciousness* At tbe sanse tJise tl» Marxist understanding of 
political idsas mei institutions in t»xam of tiMtir role in 
society has to Ism plae»d la the context of tte stage of 
dewlopoient of the Objective material conditions in different 
countries* parlimientary lB®titufc.i®as ■ in JBngland may not play 
the saro role as in India or in a«y ot!»r country at present* 
In the same manner dialectical thii^ng regards things ai^ 
pheixamena in toeses of their internal uasity and contradiction 
whleli gives them constant motion and dialectical devwXcpesnt* 
Contradictions in econoniic conditions at a certain mmmsxt 
■Of developseat are refleeted in the dialectics of political 
ideas and institutions* ?htis capitalise and cipitalist 




teaocrac]f a particular inom^ut may im both prograsalim 
aiHl raaetlonary* tn relation to £eiidailjaa anl tiH^iaarchlc 
ln»titutic«i« tJ»y .are profressimf la relatioa to 

*t 

proietariaa <afflaocra<iy and institutions fels&y mm reactionary* 
Ifat,. Kane Marxists tend to vlew^ different boarspaois regimes 
in a mechanistic way withomt making any «jaalitatliiPe ' 
differentiation* 1 will discuss later what coimeifieiices 
this has for the anal'ysis of 'different honrgeois regimes and 
pre-capitalist social fommtions ♦sunk in the ssme bloody 
TOrass of military bureaucratic institutions** 


Bavlni been formed as a product of material conditions 
of social life« ideas and institutions play an actim roXe«- 
^and In certain cases they eimn modify the^ material ccmditions 
of life i#e*, the sid>structure* In the process of this interv 
action* ttie liaitatioih bowe-ver* is that the sub-structure 
determines the nature of the acti'me role of the ideas and 
i^tltutions in the ultimate analysis* .{iere ocames the 


t f I f jt P i|-4' ^ f # # p hi w ♦ *« p « wSii ■»» WeTif® 


fro® the g^stlon of their active role in social change and 
at the sane time the nature of the actl’se role* relation 

between social deueloimient* Ide^as ^d institutions that 
su^xnrt the old and obsolete material, condition® of life ai^ 
tJNtse new oiwis pelntii^ to a radical change hams to be 
distinguished while keeping in mind the dialecticai relation 
betau^ten them* 
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tMs d6»»tracft logic tso ecmespet® sifeoaticia# 
PlokliBUi»>T eaplaiowa i» 3 iwr social iastiticticais pajrtaiiiiiig to ti» 
si3per-»t»M5fet3uc® ccHEwidar^ly iiiaijettd t.fe« (ia¥®lopa©iit o£ 
pjjocfiictiva MmmmM im -Fitimm i» tfee IStii ©eattcry# f*!*®# it wan 
ic thfti^r {i«e« cdastr^seti^ and atchaie social institutions) 


abolition that tlia wliola morning o£ tbo social mvascnt in 
yranca o£ 1^ patiod lay* pattiin^ tlia issiie ixt ttetract 


t&mm PlmMtmmw says s *siiic« a libola 8 ^^r-*sti»eta 3 Pa of 


I 


social ralatioas* sa,ntla©nt8 and coiMsapts gionps tha- 


econoslc basis* that ®a^»»stiriic5ti«a fitst fosteacis® and than 


bindssing tba acomraic deiralopaaiit* tbaxn atiiNis batnaan tlia 


saper-stmctnire mid tbs basis an int®raeti««i wMch psosidas 
tba Icay to an mdarstanding of all tboso pbanomena «diic)i at 
first se-affi to contradict tbe fsndaaantal tbasis historical 
materlalis®" (Fl^diassor*. -rids Boy Chondhary* iS)* 


mommmr, it is ms&mmis dataminism to say that ideas 
mid institsdicns of the siaiM»rstriictis^ in a society am an 
antuaaatic prc^feKrt of econowy* It is nemssary to ta3t» into 
^^oonnt the conscions activities and straggles of istn in their 
evolntion* T)w coascions activities @m& straggles of tim 
pe<^le which inflnence the fomation of the ideas and 
institntioEis thmselves **depend on a irariety of particular 
factors in a coantry*s life Ijsslnfding the character and 
traditions of its people* the personalities of its leading 
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smfh tJbe |K>ll.ti«!ual a£k<S Idsologienl factors that 
iStotmxmimm 'the |iecixJLarlti.as of the iastitmtloas eaaiiot be 
stO’iiled hj referem:® to mama gei^ral laws hat thef hav® to 
ha. au^rstooS^ ia tha . .light of tho historical cozitext* The 
progranme of a ccGnaaolst part^r (gall haaa maaniag only whao 
It Is h&sed Oh a critical aitalipiis of thO' lataracti^ss 
ha^tfeiaam the li^eologlcal aaS political f actors .oa oiis 
haii€ aoil the acoixsaie stroetare' oa the other* 

lipplicatiQa'of the Maxnseist hasa sopar«-stroctora 
prohlasBatic to coacrats: sitoaticms io. racoat ^ca<las is 
various soeiatias has varia4 Mxm& school to school* Thtm 
has haem laore^ so io the case of rerolotioaarf practice in 
comtries of the •Shira itorM* ia hoth the kiiwis of sitaati<mB$ 
where rerolction has suc»3ea4e4 msA wiiere stnigrglas aro' - 
still heiiig waged* 

noweiraer# this aspect of re^lotioiiars' practice has 
heeh a sifbJ<»ot of ccseitrovarsf'* a ciscussicc of which is 
Icportaot for the pucposa of this cShs^^ter* l^he cohtro'^arsy 
is aot aJxjot the basis prt^sitioa of bosa^siperstroctiiire 
relation* aathar* it is al^atit the mNed to anal^fse the - 
c^jectiw coadititms imd foros of struggle in various 
societies hanging a varietiT of institutions in taros of the 
ioagery of the basa*ss|oss»striactuxe relation* Hindess 
^ubts the applieshilit^ of such inadegoate* al^traet 
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s 

&mtiX3vm:sY aboiit is fet tec be ^ 

jresolved# t$ tbs polities fOEms of streggles in irarloe® 
cositaacfes* ii# says that wbes mt arm “coacejm®^ vlth the foEms 
aii4 eonditioas of straggles' in societies with perlie»eiit®ry 
fouas of goverimaeat #*•* . Political analysis coinancted in 
teiims of teagery of econcaaic ^temin-atiim 'and straggle 
betweeii classes lanst be fanda«eixtally inadtef^jtate** (Kiiadess, 
ifS3 *4)* 

Carl loggs also poiists oat the inadeguacias and 
dileanas of classical Maoclm* f*or tiia it is a strange 
pareaESE of naxxicai that it ste«il41ia'fe giwen birth to a 
r®aartably aorpolitioal anil «®joliti«ai traditioa idiich toofe 
warioas forms lilse *'ecoBiSiaijMi WMi gradaalis® ©f Bernstein# 
the scieiitifle materialiirai: M Pl^^*»@w, Eaistslsy end the 
Aiistro^Kacxists* aiad spomtamistt of Boss it was 

ieiiiii %dio thriMili his e^r^eptions of higMy ojE^ranised 
vangwari party aaS ■•priaiacy of politics •» politicised 
iSarxiam* by reddMisg politics froii its limg theoretical and 
practical sobBMrgence as a mere bypro^act of the ecomaaie 
•base* and raisi*^ it to the lesel of a positive historical 
force# a creatim mechanism of socialist revolid:ioii« ' 

Kwen pec^la IJUgo Eorscl^ LnlcaeSt Maxetise and Harxist humanists 
lHoe Sartre Kolahowski who deviated most from ortls^dcm 
Marxism and chose to ^gplore new intellectnal paths also 


rejected ttltisaateXY tJ» political realm fcaMoacae of their 
P£^£N«c^cii|>atioii with philosophical ma^ caltitral aepecte of 
the waper-structare# 

0iil j mm i»ajor Harxiet who pehetrated tMo' tbeoretical 
inpasse to "hroadeii# deim>orati»e and enrich the strategy of 
socialist rewitttioB** is aramsci* 0f all ttm* ccntrihutloas 
made 'hf oramsci to creatiine Marasimmr tibe two which are rslewi^ 
to the present discassion are ■* the role of ideological 
struggle is the ' revolutionary process as ref Iscted in Ms 
coooapt of *idei9logical hegesacmy*# and the perspective of 
revolutionary chai^ as a total, and all asdHracing process which 
enccff^ass all dimensions of himan lifeiF reflected in the 
com:«pt of enses^le of relations tMit inecxporated mmmmSxis$ 
politics# ciilttire# social relations and idaclogy impgigm* Wd t 
IVlSf Milibaiid# If 7? I 48-4fl* 

BOwever# C# Wright Mills# a familiar MaradLst writer# 
strongly feels that such ^«d»ts about the •theoapetical 
vacancy*# •ambiguities* in Marxist thaory cm the relationship 
of base and srperstructur® Cor econcmy on tha one hand and 
ideas and institmtioi^ on the other) are lanfotmded* according 
to Mils there is .'no saopt: for smsh a <;^ialificatiQn of 
eocnonic datexminism#. with an interplay of various factors and 
vague sociological pluraiiniv .Marx#’ according to Mills# has 
stated this unequivocally and it reflects in his worit as a 
whole# in particular in "his tilery of power# his oonceptiem 
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o£ Ills rather alible laoticma o€ class and his 

Duse of t3»s® motima liiacloidii^ fcl» prolatarlat as the agency 
of history makinfl*** .Mills mssmmm with sngels that# “Marx 
allows a iSegree of ‘free play aacwig the several factors that 
interact*# prowiaes a flexible tlae-sche^ile im which 
eostioaic cat:®es ^ their work.#..' ^t ecoaomiG caoses we® the 
basic# the mltiaate#. the. general# the irBaoratire- causes of 
historical chaiife“ (Mills# .• 92«gil.#. 

ig ^ rawsci ace the Theory of scg»e'r»^trcctare 

hewsoriiaf Melellaai# Srasisci has been caller! the 
theoseticiaii of the stparstxwctiue who opposed all foms olE 
econaxic ^Bte reialsw aosS lai4 ophasis om the ixiiortaQce of 
political ai»i iaeological aspects of social (iawslcpraeiit# 
Graesci csa&sidCred this di^phasis mwem ixpoctaot im the Most 
because the coltiBral aaS Meological wt^^wws- at the ilisposal 
of the boergeoiaie: were#., at least initially# wore isportant 
than xmliwm® o*i pcr« force# Me ^teew a sharp Cistiactiew 
l:^tween coentries like Eussia as^ the West CMtlellaa# 1903 t 
1811 «. por Graasci# “in acssia the state was- priiscar^iial did 
gelatiaoasf la the West# there was a preper relationship 
between state and ciwil society# and when the state tzmseiblm^. 
a sturdy strtKstnre of ciwil society was at once rewaled# 

Tim state was cmly an outer ditciv behind which tl»ie stood 
a jpcwerful systew of fortresses and eartih works* (Gransci# 
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viae lie2.eJLlai% Iblcl# • jk» Helellaiat notes# tliis 

^ffejDemt ^’Pol.mttcMsexif stretegies in East anS 
liast t *2]di less da'«eX(^4 societies the State slioald Im tin 
deject of fjDontai attae^t tn- laere societies 

it should be civil society** 'tMclellata# ibid * 1821 

jinotlier ln|M>3rtaat aspect of ataESSci*® philosophy# 
i<fhich Sassoosi baS' 'noted nith ilasp ^E^nottn is that -axTintsci 
has axgned against a spontaneist and ec^noBiistic viei? of 
bmildini socialiare# Although srsttsci felt that no caltnral 
m£&Em is possible sdthont an econonic refoiab which is a 
aoncjpste mode In which every intellectual and isaral reform 
presents itself# ca^aticwE of new stmetnres as m * historical 
block* ifith the econcaalc base ©«£MK»t 1»» left to a apontaneons 
sporadic occurrences;# 'Sassocm explains tdiat Ormasei ij^Xied 
by the abE}ve statement that the '**heg«mony of the cmxrent 
mling class cannot be understood if it is considered 
simply from the poirrik of view of Is^itimisatloti of the 
present social order# extr®3tii^ if from a field of 
contending class forces**# CSassoon# 1980 t 129«131 and 235 

Ealmini in^rprets Gramsci*s cemeept of ideological 
hmgmgmf in the sane main^^r# fhe tyi^ of rewlution for 
araittci depends i^son the historical conditions and ** these ' 
histccical conditions are not structural but s^^perstructural 
in character and consist in varyir^ degrees of develofmant cM 
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€»itlinr tte €d'ril soeiat^ or tlW: political sociatf* (jial,@K8iiii# 
1931 t 31) » furtlisr# SaXamisil aiergiies tim fail^ora of 

ravolutioas la tlw Mast. oaiiXK»t hm. «3iplaJL»K4 la tezais of mcmm 
of o&iaetiio e^^aottlo ooadltlfma:* la m»tmTWk 
couatrioa wtoara -yi® cd-sril soeiaty ta bigliiy org is®i»e3 on 
flia loval of ooascloasaaaa aafi wherelo iafailectuals aad tha 
loi^ra of aidiaifara olaasos liava boea «^8oiba3 iato Ita- oxblf,, 
f alior® of rewloticaia baa to ba laaSoratooi: la 
the failmra fo 4lreof fbe Moologloal atmgglo agalas-fc f] 

©lyll aoolefy* 

. Salaffilai i» by a iK^liaitiiilaf listorpzofatlcai 

of ®r8®aol*s feegwBteBBy ly yaataiirawo it3M9} aad BoM^lo (1979)« 
For yaabmrrauo# tba Slstlacgtloisa^ botuooa olfll ooeleby wmi. 
l>ollti«al i^olafy, Jseg«aK»ny msiM foatlaaflo* i» @r»WM8l*» 

ara oaofral » bo aomlnatloo of, be it fomfial or 
boorgeolo# la tbo 4Qniioatl<» of a lieltabsohiiii«f wbloii, 
illffitinr# mmmig tiia mmmsmm, geoeratoa a eoaswatfae c^a- tbs tmam 
ab€ tbs lastltmtlims of ^at aoolety*. Si1Ibow1«s« 
proletarl^ bogop^y is th® estabiielawiit of proletarlaB 
dirocticm of a sew blatorloal bloe^ o®. tb®; le^l of iiaeology 
aad cttltors* (salaailiil, 1981 « 13S)* Baeaoae of the prlvil^ied 
posltloa glTea by 0ra»scl to olvil mcdmtt liblob la based o® 
ocsiseastis it aotiairss priaaoy over political society ebicb 
is based o® csoercio® m& 4o«ioatio®« Tim coogpast of i^sfer,. 
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afoof® all# Is ©€ t-lwongh tosocra'tic 

consensus rather titm the ooerci'^^ apparatus of political 
society, 

ThB same is spelt oiit in: B<^bl»io*s sioybstjmtially . 
lienlaist inteirpretatioa of oranisci* Elaboratljag Boli^^io*® 
focus on Qramscl'*s stoift in concept of l^gaaony Mmm 
sense of a political direction that of both pNOlitical 'anS 
cultural direction# Salmlni writes t •hegesaony denotes a 
cultural directioa# in the sense of intellectual and ethical 
refom of culture aisl societyi as a ccmseguence of the sid>» 
ordinatic^ of the p^itical. tO' the ci’^1 society# the 
mc^neiit of doainati«si« free from coercion is stterdinate to 
that of hegesm>ny* In jysniii dictatorship anil hegimmy are 
equally i^ipoirtant# but the fii^t# the immmmxt of force is 
■decisiire and primary- in relation to that of csnsisusus*: 

'ilhile in lonin^, the conipont of power precedes that -of \ 
let orantsci it is the iiegeia»>ny whicli amst precede 
the other* I'he notion of heg^sony is more extensile and its 
functioi^ more encocpassing than that of E^nin* In fact# 
Bojbbio argues the ag^t of.heg^x^ny in dtransci is not the 
party only# as in henin# but all the institaitions of the 
ciTil society in charge of the elaboration ma^ iliffusicci of 
culture** (Salamini# 1981 * llSI#, ■ 

iuxsording to Salacini# srtMsci also treats the prdhlma 
of striastuJDii^i^rstriMture relationship in relation to the 
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©oiMsept of toig«sK>iiy# , Kftiejrea® liarsc aaia EogelB wmxm niorw 
ooi»sermS Mitli tbe oorigJbi of tlbMi %r|.th it.® 

iRipaet on sociotf &s&igsi»€ m mlm to tlio 

mwpmmtxmk.mm 0 wm tt® analysis of 

the role of si^iesetstsotnne in the socialist xneiiolnticsi anS 
socialist tjransfoisaation* in his aschesm the telatioii 
beti^en structure and su|>eEBtzrticture is ^Ksa^Ietely 'altered * 
in maxx the structure is thm primary anS isteiioiiiing f acton 
in 0rassci|F it is sype^rstructura which is primary an€ 
'dtete.xminant* salaaiiii cites BohhiO' Cif79>' to argue^ that the 
position of araMici. in this regsrC #oes not put him out of 
Hancim as the hasic tweets of Harxinn are still maintained# 
Bol^io argues on the basis of dracnsci*® eoiii^t of catharsis# 
**whieh indicates the passage from a mere econonic warasnt to 
an ethico«p>liticai on®'# 7he term *catharsis* cen he 
employed to the. passage fma the purely economic <ar ogoisticw 
passional) to the ethico-polltical# of the structure into 
the su^rustructure^# in the minCS' of' wmm, This also abatis 
passage from cdssjective to sahjecttve and frcsm ne«»ssity to ■ 
freedom** <salamini# ifSl i 143|# It can he^ claii!^ from 
this argument that Qxmmmi did not approach the problematic 
of structure mechanistically as a relationship of cause 
and effect Inxt as a means to an end* aravasei d^sn*t 
approm of the dichotomist approach to the problem and 
eoncMst of hagamony by the proletariat# for him# is not 
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only a txansfoxatatloii id.t.Mn tls® slaractufa bucfe ±« also t!** 
resnlt of stxoctaifal pxoeass by wtiicb s'sibaltarn classos 
Saiwlop aaod ao^pljre onlfnral 

^ AS f Of tbs ■ itestmet Jon of old and boufgaots Inst itut-lons# 
Graasci saw if as ; a vast piroeess ■ of historloal wodif ication 
of aocio^polltieal fosases tliat st^port tbe eoonoialc stattis 
^no opsrato beneatb. tbe snrfacae of foaniial institatlons* .As 
Carl Boggs writes .t **?!» idaologicsl erosion tbe: bmirgeois 
order at every lovasl • oeoacwic* politieal# onltnral and 
sooial «« wonld pxec«3® tbe Ijaitiatioii of disset frontal 
assamlts on tbe ^stat«^|• tM* -pioi^ss woiald ocenr tbrongli ttie 
oontinnons -fflad organlo- developroent of tbs aTfbalteCT or 
oppressed ©lasses, i^ticb do not progress barmmionsly bat 
wbicb sairge abead and snf fer setbacdts, ■ ecane tc^etJier and 
break ©ore towards a variety of fomstions in respcaise 
to specif i® inflts«ees- and events* (Boggs, 1^7 t 52) * Sranwei# 
Boggs argued# gave first priority to this laiiltl-dJa^iistoiial 
transfossaatiQ® of civil sooiety ’Kftiieb abimld take place tO' 
secure tl» political hegemony for tbs subaitem classes 
a^b before the attaiaaent of .power* ■ 

It is isBplied from the above otgmmtAs that Graiiwel*® 
perspective is the conception of MaradLst theory and Praxis 
as a new and integrai^d cultswa enooapasslng on all fronts 
to initiate and gaoarate mm historical possibilities and a 


eo 


of socdlatl aztd ecsoRomlc rel^itdoRS* As C^l 
loggs puts it# tJii« ta,ffl3te# *»inwlv©a afooTO all tbe role of 
Regatiisg conscioiiaiKiss in stuping paxtloular deiaaiids# In 
^stroetRriiig* tlw xo'volotiimajrir sltRation itiielf# io 
defining mass re-aponaea to isBiiea aR4 aotioRa# ani Sm aetting 
the contours of future (post-jrevoiutlonary) aaimlOEW^ot* 
idtMSatioR •> aiitlieRtiO' political eiliication » wuld Ise lm|K3irtant# 

t}3«refoxe^ in cooisatiiig ttm ol€ fflYatiffiiig beliefs and | 

;■ 

diffusing m socialist couRter*liegeRaoitir as^ong all potentially 
revolutionary s^Jectsi but it would be an educatiOR rooted 
in praaeis# closely bound witb everyday political struggle*' 

Clbid i $3)* aramsci saw rewli^icn liot as a single event 
or a few events#: particularly of seising power and political 
control but as a series of events taMng place over a 
o^nsider^ie period^ 'Of tine* i^bis i^luded evonin initiated 
for creating coRditiona^ fen? ^us-guirii^ political hegeEBony and 
control over state power and tbose initiated :&3r tlie growth 
and susten^ioe of the -reirolutljmary process* 

Tim bagecony wMcb tbs subaltern classeS'-O)^ est^lisb 
witbout state power and before it is a lliaited one. It 
should represent m&m% begiMiiic forces avail^le and will be 
better if tbe current ruling class begerainiy is brouglit to 
a crisis* 

It is in this line that Piccone forsees bright proi^pects 
for OranseinR saying tbat if in tbe history of Mandsn the 
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perlcxl ftcm t3im Erfurt progr^npie to 193.4 is cliarasitoriisod 
j%8 tlie period of Saeoiiid latomatioaal a»a the periods 
between 191S .to 19209* 1924 to 19S0 and late 1950s to 1970s 
as tlMt periods of l^etlniesi* ataliiil.sie aiid Haoiso 
r©i^«C!t.tvely, tl®' 1980:s -are likely to itister a new phase of 
Oraascism* This .shoold so^aid loore :iae'fflning:fmi In. the cx>nt«acfc of 
the Intematiofial o'OMondst i5Krrei» present 

wherein •both Rmssiaa and Chinese CtoMWslsa haw 
©adiansted theraselims and have fonnd accoraraodation within a 
world order ■still tindBr W«S» hagswoisy based cm a new and not 
yet fully developed if^rlalist relatiosts stronger than 
earlio'r versions .and Jtemme to traditional challei^es” 

(Vide Corrigaii* 1979 s 93-»'94.?*- 

I argne here timt c3r^sei*s approach to the problaaaatio 
of base^snperstrnetiire or stri® 2 tiisato».iii^rstr^^ relation 
is relevant to the landerstanding cMS the present day inpasse 
in the interiaatiiar^l cossaimist novanent* Xssnes inalerliiilng 
the ml®vwsum of ide'as are t a glmmy piotnre of 

revolutionary advaiwMe in^ spite of the developiaent of 
c&Jectiva conditions in tte Mestem <»uatri®si a nearly 
dognsatic approach to JNteracinn adopted by the revolutionary 
parties in both East and iieet particularly in India* wherein 
strategies and tactics of revolution are fomulated in such 


be ^dbJeeMve ripes or tbere ie ^ 

mmm hm-sAmf im tim o£ foresee of proSeotloo end 

oapitalfen* ^ Jk eiilft: i.m tbe opersili la %S» l.i<g}it 

of fii© iat-erprefeaflesi® of Itarxiaa® by Snaisoi wMob will 
Imply assigaiog priorify tas bbe role of saper»»stnict:iiral 
aspeeste in iioitib eK»iie£<i^ 

ft iM «f3tite blear fcbat GrawMSi*.® baslo propoeltioas 
have Is^setj^t impifcatloBe for tlw otooioe of rewle^ioaary 
taetibs of etroggle ootsi^ tbe 

feoariPttoie represweirtiati'ee testltWfcliWK* @f particfiilar 
iia^Kjrtaabe la tba gpeatloii of prljorlty betneeii tbe political 
^tiere constltmtlog tba state mwM. It# «i®liloe*y a»i. irarlocs 
Institutions an4 tha j^bere of civil socljity wberiEln tbe 
hm»-s£mt Issiits o£ culture and religion ^and. 8oe.ieN*ee%}isMQiBib 
organisation fif.iii:e .4 

Ste indimat laemteact provinite# ^an exu^le of a mmlti* 
national and multlbultiiral TOciety wbereia state (polity) 
and civil society 'are in tbe process of setting enEganically 
related* Yet tl» pw&mmm i,m very slow givaai tbe colonial 
bacOkgzound of political iJ^titntions and alien, forms of 
political organisation and legitimisaticn* AltbcRigb a 
frontal attacdc <m tie state a^^aratas mmd instltnticms may 
be suggested 1^ Qreasci# it is argued bere that revolutionary 
praxis should also involve massive action witb regard to tbe 
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irarioiis Aasiss sad bottr^erois culbujral 

pattejoas ©ifcal#® st^abe apparattts ai^ repraseatafciTO 
iasbiti^lcais. I^XltJlcal acti'vlty o£ aiX sorts should be 
plaimed ae^sordtisg to the native and asegional forms o£ 
oonscdousnessi, ori(^aiiisatioii and revolt* Tet# the parliamsii* 
tary left in India bluntly puts aside the various religious 
grcMups in India as re.a@tioiiary« thus not bavir^ to uork from 
within these groups most of the - times* On the other .hand 
the non-parliaaentary left uses the native forms cf 
oonmoiousness i^d oulture in mobilis-ing the msue^ses* Yet^ a 
dent is still to be made from either side* 



8y far the most controversial figure from within the- 
Boleshevik tradition is Trotsky* His basic prc^>ositiOiis« 
particularly* regardii^ international socialism permanent 
and uninterrt^ted revoluticn* and problems of socialism 
in one country sowid more relevant today then ever* 

As for the prc^lematic of base-suimrstructinre* 

Trotsky gives priority to the base* or the productive forcass* 
and views the probicnatic in a wrld spectrum* thus implying 
that econoslc laws of world market cerate across national 
eccmotties* By isplication the whole strategy of revolution 
and constitution of socialism should be plamied within the 
schne of world revolv^ion*; 
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pccipoaiMcai stxwssing tim 
eate9or3r totality ia Marsciat matlsod# aad Trotsicyite 
revoluticaiary tljaory ,1® Ci^italisai' aini class strtiggla 

.aj» eoasideiasMa as a world pjfocass, ^owy ^potaa yrots^ s ' 
"Binding all coimtrles together wltti. it*s ^sfioda oif proctoetioa 
and its ccffisaarce# capitalist lias converted the whole world 
into a single economic and political organism*.. This 
immediately gives the events mm niifocdLdilig m international 
charaeter ai^ opens a wide torisoa. The political ■sstaiicipation 
of Knssia led foy the woricing class will malce it tl» initiator 
of the li<|tiidatioii of world capitalissi# for history has 
created all the <^|««tlv» iwsnditions". (l*owy .^IS®! * 4@.J# 
Trotshy conld pose the' prohlem in this way so as to- 
transcend the traditional |:«rspective that ;aawr the: socialist 
revolutionary ripeness of aussia easslusively in terms of' 
natiemal econoiaic i^terminisB. 

The political eorollary of Tcot8lfcy*s application of 
the haseN-^siporstructure prc^laoatic to his idea of revolution 
as a world process is the concept of permanent and unlntorr* 
vptod rewiution* for Mm sieanire'' of power and ij^volutioa 
are a part of the snporstrticture and highest dsvolcpment in 
individual coentrios is possible through productloniF 

and marheting of goods and services «m an intemo* 
ticmal level* leaping this overarehii^ porspective in miiid 
it can he said that the prospects of sustaining revoluticm 
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in a cmntTf or a £ev am i»ii:li -tSia 

proj^joefca ©f woria raimliKfeioa ©r at. laast a spacMiy exfcexisl©© 

©£ miroiutlcm fxorn ©©mtrlas wliam it .2ia# auecHsaded to 
other oomitriaa* 

Altliowgli ’Pmfesicy gam mom ia|>ortai»3« to prod»cfc±m 
forms aii<S techaology for socialist aS^’aiiCe to tafc® placa# 
coosl^miS ®al®sm of political power amS ©statllslili^ 
base©' f or proletarian hagamouy very unicli a sobjaNCtlm# 
or^gaaisatimal aii(i spperstroetoral aspect* 

Trotsl^ mslgneS m. austim mle to the state aoS 
its institi2tl.©ss tias aeMavmeat sttsta»ance ©£ 
mvolmtioB* Accordtog to Mm "tia® state is .sot aa e®fli 
ia itself * It is only a aacbipe ia Isaisis of the 
doeainatiag social forces* •»»( it) is a tmmenilotts maas for 
orgaaisiiig (iisorgaaisiag aasi reorgaaisiiig soHcial relatioas* 

It cm ba a powerfal lever for revolatimi or a tool for 
organised stagaatioa* #apeaMiig r^oa the liaaSs that 
control it* (Trotslsy* vidfe (3orrigan» tW7B *71) • 

la iiassia» fcr «*a®ple* iprots^ pointed to tlie 
principal coistradictioa Irntmea- teete^loglcal backwardmss 
and proletarian hegemony and maintained that becaase 
this contradict ion was not resolved the proletariwa 
dictatorship degenerated into bnreancratic dictatorship* 

The failnre of ssam theoreticians IDce Pleldianov to see 
social# politick and ideological factors as mediating agencies 
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ia t.lie ^’relspatafe ©£ forces and to coissJJor 

irevolaticm as a isenaaiaest. ph&mx^mom led Trotslcy to bre^ 
w$Mi M- clartfied ,* ■;*^r©tslcf ;® 3 tplleitly 

rejected the ecomsralsst (the ts^deiaisy to r^^msm in a aon** 
mediated ai^ o£mN>sided f asMoa#. all social# political and 
ideological ecmtradictioiis^ ^to the economic striictcre') ' 
i«hich was <m» of the Iwill marhs of the Fle3cliax«3wian 
intezpretatlon of Marxism*, indeed frotslcy*s hrO'Sh 
with -economic was one of the decisive steps towards the 
theory of patraasest revolctioa** Cioiiiy# if 81 i 49') * l*crther» 
Irfowy gootii^ from yrotslty*s pewits aad Frospects says, 

*To Sma^iae that the dictatorship of the Proletariat Is ia 
some way amtomatically depeadeat oa the t€»:dmical developeeat 
aad m-mmmteu of a cooatry is^ a preju&dice of ecoaomic 
materialism simplified to ahsardity* This point of view has 
nothing in ccswe® with- Marxiimi* Chewy# 1981 i 49) * 

8f particular is^rtance la this regard is Trotshy's 
rejection of the €x»nc€^t of stagist revolnttc®..* la 
essence stagist j^olmtioa#- which devidas the- process of 
revoliiti<ai into stages i*e* hesrgmois democratic and 
socialist la - tsccordance with the ^velop»eat of forces o€ 
prodnetioa# has ii^lieatioas for mohillsation#. timii^ of 
revolntlca# aad# evolving the forms of straggles* 
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FiirtlJer# Trofesley*® aaslysie of tl» liRiaElaf 
probli^aatic of ]3>aa«N>'a%^rstri»3toxr«^ ia releiraxxt to 

pxohlmm facsefi mmtj ccaasiaiiat parties wlso Iw® ewl^ed 
their pers£>eoti¥@s and foxiaoiated strategies mi& tactics 
according to the seh®8® of stagtst resoiiation# Urotslsy 
claims that he is within tte oonfines of Leninism in 
arguing for a permaneMi nninterrnpted ■rewlutiott in terns 
of the rei^airwaents of seizwtr® of power irrespective of 
the stage of develc^ment of productive forces# paresiaaii^ 
thereby that stages of ^velopaent are loore relevant 
to the socialist recoastrnetion rather than fo the formulation 
of a prc^rawMf for jwisure of pcwer by the proletariat and 
establishing proletarian. l»g«iioay* ociwem seems 

to be that any tight lini£-.»33> bet^m^ stages of development 
and seiaure of power will entail the missing of opportunities* 
SHten the crisis in political systems ^occur «ad revolutionary 
situations and power vacuums eseist- the ccswanist parties 
are not able to »ig» the opportunity# because of their 
be-ing bound in a stagist scheme* 

Mao ^ee Tang 

feo Tse Tm^# the pioneer of the Chines© revolution# 
comes next to Qraaasei in term® of making iimovations in the 


m 
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wm i.im& & sort of limtmal c»«£ixmatioo Hiio anS Gramooi 

of tlie tlaeoretjUsal oXaboratioos of Karxiao ba^^sijperstroetmro 
a:^latioa* Both laid a greater stress oo soperstrwetoral 
aspect# .in ©riwiaagi aiEit pri«2stical iaoovatioas ia JSao*. 
iaaovatioa# lie ia breaJciag tlse traditional ecoaomlstic 
anderstanding of tiie base si3^er*st«K:tcre in tbe process of 
class strr^gle# laotfe in pro-liberaticsa and post-liberation 
CMna CCiorrigaa# 197 & » 10 1 » Mao’s iniKsvative prepositions 
particiilarlsf *cnltar®l we-mlv^ton* in all its raniflcations, 
axe sifnificaiit illustrations of Gransci’s concepts. 

:Tbe central aspect of Mao*#^ tlieoretical and practical 
stance is bis eptstwology* As Gorrigaai writes - i ®l-f 
■correct ide-as eo®e from social practice# it is wrtn^ to 
see a correct theory Ca collection of strategic ideas J as 
3»ore nniversel than rrore correct s^ocial practlca* ■ Moreover# 
theory cannot deny the possibility of error. The motion of 
errorwfree tl»ory is co«i»«gEtenslva with bourgeois era# finding 
its s«»sial image in ^the wrk of i^ad^eiic i^nneiitators ^ and 
intellectnal critics"* 

ais precepts '’politics imst. taJee precedeixse over 
ec^ncmics’# ’from the masses to the laasse®’# or ’the mass 
line*# ’jaever forget tte class sfemggl®*# and laeaay others 
nndoi^btedly aiaike Mm a tteoxetician of snperstructnm. in 


I 
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his of jot'volishloit soeiaiisli; constxuctJLcaay i^teoXogif 

im& ooI'twsX aim p-riaa factors provi^S tlwj 

ara :aot sie^arataA frost siasaitai»o«tS' im^XitticKlsaticsi' of 
fba forpsm of pro#i«3tio«* This a^iproi^li to the prc^Ioaatio 
of focoas of pro<lt«:tion and reXatioiiS: pzt^loctios wm 

foimulatati hf Hao out of his insights into that aotiiiit^r of 
paasaot assooiatiohs his insestigatioa of the Feasant 

mommmw^ ia miBBaii C^aroh# itHf) «oi tSeireXopeiti farther in 
his On Contradictions In the following <|tK>te w& &@& his 
stannoh OFFOsifion to sieohinistie ssaterialist oonception « 

**Tjrtie« the proteotive foipoes* praortioe ani tlis 
m&omemiM the principal ani 

ieoisi'ee rolei whoeeer denies this is aoit a 
materialist* IBbis. it mast also he spitted that 
in oart^n ocntiitions# snoh ai^ieists as the rolatioos 
of prothictionir theory ani s^erstrtsstiires in torn 
manifest themselims in the prinoipal ani 
incisive role* (hiao» On gontraQtoU.oBS« S«lt« 1 i 
p* 13§- irtie oorrigan# ' t Si)T 

i!is stress m. reliancm <m the massesi.. leaming 
from their onstsms mgA traiitimis ani how they think ani 
art to enahle oneself to chai^ie aeS toi reorientate: 
and his erlKirtation g 'Liberate philosophy from the confines 
of the philosophers* lecture rooois and textbooks and turn 
it into a sharp weapon in the of the masses** are 

consistently Mancist*. For Hao praoticse is the only soursm 
of right knowledge I 
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*111 all pr® 3 rt£tcal wirlt ©f cwir party# all ctoria^t 
lea^rsMp is ]ia@«ssarily from t}» masaas to tba 
masses* This snaaxis te^e the iiisas o£ the masses 
(scattered and cmsystematic ideas) asad 
eosvoeatrate thim (through study tttm tlim into 
concentrated and systaaatic ideas)# t)^n go to the 
masses and prop^.ate and ea^lain those ideas mitil 
the masses aiihrace them as their om# hold fast to 
•them and tr^slate them into acdd^on# and test the 
correctness of these ideas in such action «•* And 
so CS9# over and over again in an endless spiral# 
with the ideas limiccmizig more correct# more vital 
and richer e^h time* such is the Itacxist theory 
of toKswledgpe*® (Ctorrigsit# 19?8 s 24) * 


W& fiud a -great deal in I 5 a 0 '*s theoretical- 
eli^boration of llarxi.sm- in the light of his political praxis 
in China that has implications for stra^gy and tactics of 
class str^gle amd revolntion^ in Third Horld i^^sitries ^ 
particularly India* however# thi^ must h«: clarified* 
Any siim>le tran^osition of M:ao-*s idess f rom iPiina to 
any other country is smwarr^ted* Tal^ €m: exaa^le the 
case of India*- Historically ^hina was dominated hy mi^y 
imperialist countries i«e* Jap an# <3eniany# Britain# prance 
and the ll•B*A* It was -a conouhine e# all these- ix^rialist 
powers* The«it were contradictions among all those powers* 
galike in India# no particular colimtal power could have 
estahlishsd its domination exclusively ami create politico* 
economic structux»8 of -any sort-* As such the nature- of 
foreign domination in China resulted in disusalty# disruption 


and stagnaticMn in socio*eccnamic life# thus -creating a 
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revolutlonarF sitmatlcMa Xmmidm the coiSBtxy* 

Fr 0 ta^c»il.s%s #£ Mmo*m stJtatmgf aziiS. tactics in India 
laave b«en rigltt to th® eastcnt tiiat fciwy triad to foissiilate 
a noi# strategy and tactics for indiaa raToiction aoid gat® 
a nan dlmnsion to the Indian ccinnmist mamm/mt wliicli was 
otl^rwisa stN^d in tt» parliaiientary |satti« ' Tat» it can 
fairly "km said tfoat .tli*'. fo-iwisilatioii a correct line is 
not enongli/ what is mast® Important is laedsilizing ths mass 
st^port from witMa the existiBg parties and fro® new sections 
of the people# based 'On the forms of straggle that may 
be historically relerant to indi^ conditions# particularly 
the administratiw® and npressastatite institutions which 
though indtKted from outside# tmwm tali^ strong roots and 
hat® ac^ioirad native charaster'-over a period of time* 
the. one hand# the bourgeoisie#, after independence has 
develcped serions states in not allowing them to go revoln-' 
tiemary# On the other# the^ |:^i<^le hmm develt^ped illusions 
about them# Although these iilmsi<ms ^are ill^f otmded , it 
is a big tasb to ®a3ce the oppressed classes thixdc and act 
towards -an alternative* It is# perhaps this aspectf of 
tl» Indian situation that has led to a shift in the 
strategies and tactics of the is>n«>parliai^ntary left in 
India# partlcttlarly the modif ication of their attitude to 
the utilisatiem of bourgeois repre.sentative institutiems# 
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la &mr^ elmms mmirntm m prog«!«»ive 

eXasa xm]^mmmakixm t3a& progmmi'm . m€S&mcm3je laws of tbe 
aocXaty and a x^aeticmary elass agalaat vtiosa oxlatfii»$a aziS 
survliraX thes« pirog.i?esali?!@ laws jsct» Tfm pacoguessiire elaaa 
prqpagatas mxtmamijc iostitutimis aoS pollticaX i^oas n^cl) 
easwa 'riotoiry in ttm stjc^m^Xa' «gai!is% tlia . xfoaeHtionary forees 
mA asfeatoXisbaa &mh lns-fcit.«fcions that raifoody tha progaressiint 
i^aa to oonaoXMatO' its i^er* f Ma doas not met&m that aXX 
tha wimm mnA iiwititntims that aatist prior to it» wlctcwcy 
ara i^cmmA^cmmA aXtogothor* {M tha oontrary# th@ pocnXiar 
f oral whioh tho- pi?ogra«»lir® i^a» aivi institution* tate is go** 
nerally mrl-mA from previ®fflsly oxistiag forw Ja^t their 
eontesKt arisas frcwi: anii refXoots the' «»:m4iti<fflas of 40cist^jiee 
and interests of the partiemlar oXjuis at a giwn ti»e» l^tie 
oonoe^ts of mxmmw^f* aristooraey and dmooratio repisd&Xio 
aM tine related repreiHis^tive iimtitmtioi^ %imsm^ theane in- 
the epoch of slavery in countries Xilse <lre««e ai^ lusnw^, hot 
as Lenin vrote t 

•Whether a nmarchy was instituted or a repnhlic 
it was a mnarchy or a reptisXic of thO' ml«m 
owners, hlX rights were enjoyed toy than while 
the slate was a chattel in the eyes of law# slave 
owning rep«hlies differ^it in their interiB^ 
organisation* There were aristocratie xapohlics 
and dtanooratic repthlics* In an aristocratie 
reptdsilie only a »all nnntoer of previlaged persons 
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part imt ftvsrjMixjNay only the slanne 

cmiieJC®# tNat is ever^xjdy except the slaws 
* (liesijs# CmW* ’V'd* 29# p*4@0)* 

Thx^m^fiaavs^ the feudal speech also the state and its 

institutioiis Varied f ra® .jasonareihy tO'- d»ocrati«s .*»puhli« 

but always the- f eudal^ lord was a?egarded as the ruler aiad 

Ms was the final, say in regard to law#' Justice and their 

eauBCUtioii* let^im practice# alti»ugh the: cxsadttioas of ■ 

serfs in f©udaiis®i diffewd very little fjccsa thsose of 

.slaves in slavew-owaing society# the progressive role of the 

f s-sidal value© and institutioas optnoed a wider toM for the 

eeaiicipatioa of serfs* 

Sourgeois dMocracy and bimgeois parliamsats which 
evolved ia tim pxQsmsm of straggle betwee® feadalls* and 
tM MBirgi]^ capitalist class had played a positive role 
ia the coasol.idati.oa aad st^magtheaiag of 1dm boaripois 
regimes# la the process M their straggles ^against 
feudalisn the capitalist cl.ass gave the of liberty 

Mid eguality aMi right to prope.rty fear all# which attracted 
into its fold th® serfs becaose they hoped to beeches the 
owners of the land which they cultivated on behalf of feudal 
owners.* 



In this way liajaeists pay dae regard to the political 
and econoeic acMeveeents of the bourgeois epoch* They try 



to wem bourgeois stands ia tba bistort’ of 

social dewlo^p»nt and bisaaia oifilisation and hov it^ is 
oonditional foat prolat^iaa- demaoraoj* ^Imy feel tbat 
can learn £mm tli® sne^ss of tbs boiajcgaoisie .in establishing 
proletarian gMOiiar* 2?^l«is the i^sitive a«lilei6R«®ents of 
bourgeois 'deaocracy and bourgeois parliaraeats proiride the 
Marxists with a wo^l and a wmtSm^l&gy^ for fulfilling 
tl»ir' proletarian taslts* 

The conguest of power by 'the bourgeoisie I 

<Sk>es not end the .enploltation of the direct producers by 
the nsHSwpxx^^iicers puts it .«h a differest footing., 
jys BlachjMim lixites i 

“the crucial feature' of the labour promms under 
developed capitalijw is that iwarpliw value can be 
puB^d out of the direct producer vitiumt using 
physical coercicai by the ineaediate esploitser. 

This leads to an increasing separaticm of th^ 
pre«@ss of organisation of prodaction fro® the 
organisation of violence or to put it in other 
terns of ecoscaaics frcwi politics* (Blackburn. 

1977 « 4)m 

Blacddmm is here tailing in^ tex®s^ of the 
seperation of the state frcKa civil society in the wafe®' 
of boui^eois revolution as depicted by Marx in his early 
:writings partic&l'arly in the The dewish {»estioti i. The 


transformation of feudalisn. when the state and civil 
society vmm a sii^le organised entiijy# into c^italism 
had abolished the political character civil society 



'Is- tihs l:»3ti£ig[solLs sfeats# #s|0fs £ii»ie€te« 

I£bert;y axiS Qtqpalit^f ijrxsspasti'vnei ^ &^tae&atS.om aiid 

ipealtb, ail's pairfeleipates ainaally ts popmX-sm «ov«»»igiity* 
m m mmSamw &§ tim. civil aociat;y he^r a mm 0 tma tUm 
iriglxt to private prc^rty« religics*. eSocatioai as»3 ooeni^atios. 
mm m a awofeer of civil soc^icty i» tlie real livljag 
ieSiviSeal -mA is tlie state tie. is tlie imag-imary wmAmx of 
a fietitlotis j^vereigsty*: yitis separatios os tte onet liaiiS 
mtaseipates aiBB politically' aliile cm ttie -ot^r tettS it 
leaves tiin is tlo miSst of cset^^l coo^tltioo aaemg 
iaSiviitxals witli Sistinetioss* IfMs Med of eeascipatioD ' 
teisi partial* **cmly wiies real ioiividml mas resiMs tlw 
abstract citizeo ieto binself aad as a» ii^vitei mm ham 
hvmmm a species beisg is tMs ec^lrieal life* iiis isdividizal 
eorlc siid Ms ioiivideal relaticmsliips* ooly vtiea stem bas 
recogeissNi asd orfsoised Ms forces proper Comb forces) 
as social forces so that social forces .is no Icmger 
separated froa hlsi: Ib the foxc. of political force* cmly 
thoB will tmaB eBaBCipatiem be completed** CHam* Early 
Writiags vide Hukherjee* 1981 t 219), 
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tteRK stngels 

Tb® aaal3?»l# tise^ £ira«?tiiottiiE^ of tim howcgt^iM mt»tm 

and boi2jq|®oia porll^oeaifis# bas beeo th» startlis^ point for 

Maras, Engala aad all Mar*t«t»- for aacploring tbe mars® of 

actios opmn to tbe proletariat, Marx callad tl® deaocr^ic 

rapraseatative state as tlw csimiaatios of bourgeois 

political power* Mltimxgih l» discussed tbe nature and specific 

features of the bourgeois state 3 ja The Sse^smmist -Manifesto, 

its analysis in e<x>na0aic t&ms or in terms of relations of 

prodactioB, ■ appears in The-' Capital* The crucial guestir^as 

in this conlesEt eacaHd.a«d by Marx are t Mow a ciiafigs in tlmt 

relations of prcjdiietion changes the nature of exploitatioa 

from coercion of the direct pro&mmTB in the slase and 

feudal moieties to a subtle and decepti’te appropriation^ 

of surplus labour in the bourgeois society where , the 

labourers suhrait TOluntarily to wngploitationi how the 

waritws weifasee aetiirities not ^ooly direcdi tbs attention of 

the people from the monopoly of the state iO' tiolebm and 

coercion but also m^e the state the arbiter and guarantor 

10 

of the social formation. identifying the of 

the boui^geois revoluticaa and how the modem police and armed 
farces Justified the coHecticm of heavy public taxes, 
although the essential fiswetlcmi of aamopolised vlolei»e is 
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aceTOal«a only In tlfflies of «jri»©s like ctviX war, 
leeTOlmtloix ®te* 

Many of MacK^s iHeas on tbe oonetitni^losial az»l - 
ins'ti'tutioaal aspeota of' t:lie nouxigeois state appear in glae 
Eighteenth armaire of I^nis Bonaparfce# an^ Class struggles 
in FraiKSB -, Mt oharaoterise^ oonstitotional repttblic as the- 
dictatorship of the imited 'SJ^loiters mite aronnd it 
fox protection and liberty from eivcxoacheient by the exploited* 
Rights and liberties in stwk a constitution &xm always prcnrided 
with strings md .listitatioiis so ' isoch so^ that they can be 
mjoyed only by the possessing classes and eac^ provision 
contains its oim antithesis i for instaece tapper and lower 
}x>uses of the legislature lead- to *£reei^;i^; in gmeral phrase 
md abolition of freedom in aarginal. note* . although 

f ornal sovereignty rest® in the TOnstitidtim itself, the 
physical guarantor of eacdi and every proirisicm. is the 
executive and the rv^pressive power of the state* 

!?Ms aspect^. of lla£x:*s analysis can be' .^^plied# with 
xoodificatians# to any constituticn in a bourgeois state 
including the ones is the ex-cnlomial societies* xt is 
not surprisii^ that the Britishers provided such a constitution 
for the Indian dcninicn through various acts particmlarly; 
tiw aovemnent of India hct, 1935 which* as one nationalist 
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G!0ini»&iite«3» ga'TO riglsfes witili %hm lam^ ms0. i^!k. t;i»iBi 

away with tJ^ iaft* 

Iiania 

By far %iie aoafe aafcfeoritatfiir® aualysis .of tji» bcmrc^ia 
state t.hmt Jias teen iBa<3e after Marat mi<S Engels is that of 
lealn in * yha state aifca Revolation *. , * i*tia proletarian 
Iiieimliition ana R.ei»i^.ade- K.antgfcy * am& * yhegie on Bonroeois 
.PwaocriMsy ana the giotatorgMp of tl^-' Proletariat ** i 4 eiiiii*'S 
analysis takes intO' aeconat the experienoes of the Paris ' 

Qagmmmt. Tarioiss tmSs in the SeeonS International and the 
Ootoher Bevolnti^ in j^sssia-* 

Mhj tl» exploitation .of laixanr hy napital is ensnred 
and tl^ onaipotenoe of malth goes well witli- a reinresinitatiee 
state in any fos» of gosemTOBt .has heint e»pflai.ned J^enin 
as follows f 

«The reason the oaaaipotence of wealth is nore 
oertain in a dnscMsratie mpidslin is that it 4dH»s 
not depend on Indiyi^tetal defeets in the political 
machinery or on the political shell of capitallsn 
and therefore once capital has gained possession 
of this yety bast shell **•*••• It establishes its 
power secnrelyi, »o fimlyi- that no €^&ange of 
persoos, institutions or parties in the S»nrgeois 
democratic repistolic can shake it* Cl^nin# lt72 • 15) * 

JMSWording to bailin' the bourgeois deinocratic institn« 
tions# whatever be thoir foxw, only legitimise the esxploitation 
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Wm asMi me& &mm ia 

@v®Jty few years, flie c^porteiiif;y tO'Ch^s® wtii<5h particatlar 
re|>resea%.atlye of thm ofipressiis^ elass slia3.I represeixt tixen 
axis oppress tlias la parliament « Wealtii loteroiaies its poster 
laaireetly tiirc»3®fe the oorxreption of tl5« officials aiiS 
alliaiOCQ with the stoclc escchaiige aaS hy way of controlling 
-rarlcnaa other fielSs of « 5 tivity like press, oswiiaicationy 
etc* As ho writes “capital manifests its power in one way 
where csoe form ^istsi aa.€ in anothar way where another 
form exists I«at essentially the- power is in tlm* hands 
of tl^ capital, whether the.re are wting gaalifitlations 
or mmm other' rigMs- or not# or whether the' republic is 
democratic or not • .in- fact the more democratic it is the 
cxnsfer and imre cynical is the role of ©apitaliam -*«• 
cmce the capital oidLsts it dcmilnates the whole society, 
and no de»Qcratic repif^ic and franchise can change its 
Bsttwe*' fLenia, ig«5 § caw, 48S**8iS), 

It is hardly snrp,iisiag, therefore, that all 
electoral reforms, or constitntional aiaen&aents that have 
taJ^n place is regard to forms of goveriHwsnt in varions ' 
bourgeois constitutions,, including the trhird World 
ccmntries, in tim last few decays conform to what imnlm 
has said* This means, by Implication, that ewes refoioa© 
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by blie left parties# wlio come to power by 
elecboraX means and want change bhe social sbnasbare in 
fa^oitr of social rei^olmtiozi vibhia a bourgeois fraaeworit# 
will not. be of any nse# oaless the dominatioii of capital 
is not dealt with by eactraf-conatitotioiial and extra- 
parliaa^ntary means* 

l®nin ili.scmsses in his **Tlie,ses on Sonrgeois Bemocracy" 
and the “Bictatorship of the proletariat Cltltl* how tl»- 
possessing classes control the farions: activities that are 

to be the attributes of bonrgeois deniocracy i.e*, freedom 
of press and assmably#. role of law and egnal JiiS'tice for all 
by an indejpsndent Jndiciary* jUt^ngh tl» bourgeoisie 
advances the slogan of dnaacjcracy# especially g»iwiine# wrnwm' 
class doffiscracy ^d appeals, to the worl&ers to adkj^t these 
appeals and slogans it i^nly helps it to the nahed 

st^pression of daaoeratic rights by coercion and the logic 
of C4ig}italist relaticms of prodaction* iMsnin shows how time 
above elements of doaocraey in general are maptf* 

In the bourgeois state' €»ly the 'possessing classes 
have the m&mm and leiscre to ei^age in politics and 
exercise the right of asscably, She press is owned and mn 
by the rich# the biggest stocacs of pag>er are ccmtrolled 
by the rich ard pnblishing houses# editors and writers 
are at their disposal# thns making the imurgeois dmaocaratic 
rights an illusion for the non-possmssing classes* The mmm 
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is txm aboafe tte iriglife to Justiee aaS rule of laif as 
boop^ols jiirispxadeoce protactJJii' .a«a*s ioiiaba rigbfs go 
‘mil %ritli %lm ea^Ioitatiois of l^boor by jUsova all 

sbaaS tbe ajoay and tbs rasarw police ifMcli are aXieaated 
fwem %lm omm^ pmfpX® bmt ars' aXeays at tl»s ^disposaX of the 
bourgeoisie for appiyiug e’ioleisKje aad force i» accordawoe 
with bourgeois XegaXity aed bourg€»oi8 XiberaX coastitutioii:. 


XiOiiiii t)»is argues that what sos^ sociaXists do not 


understand is that wlasneuer that class struggle intensifies 


or a civil war takes place there ■ is i«» alternative to . the 
dictatorship of the bcmrgeoisie or dictatorship of the 
proletariat asai that without establishing the dictatorship 
of tim proletariat it is not possible to <^pri’'Pe capital of 
all these advantages and privileges# another theoretical error 
on the part of the socialists accordii^ to hie is that ever 
since the ccsseept of democracy appeared# its content has 
chaiged in accordanow wi^ chafing ruling classes who 
applied it in different ways at dii^erent tbnas* la his 
words t , 

*It would Jj® sheer aon-sense to think that the 
most profound revolution in hun^ history^ the 
first case is the world, of power being transferred 
iron the eaploiting aiaority to the esqplolted 
majority# could ta^ place ^thin the tine-worn 
fraeework: of the old# bourge«»ls# parliamentary 
denocracy# without drastic changes# without tlsi 
creation of new foms of d^ocracy# new ,ii«titutloB# 
that embody the conditions for applying dwaocracy** 
(bonis#, IfSd I 475># 
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Rosa LiasBartfcftigg ' 

Rosa iliseixs'8i»S tbs satiiira of Isoitrgeois 

iogality# %i» vioJlsneo smiaodied i» the 3tK»ix:^eods state# and 
pred:>Iams' and prospaots of boaryeois society* Her vimm in 
this regard# thoiigh controversiai# are wry aseful in 
laiderstanding the. dewlopaents ia the- e-spitalist state i*e# 
its sarviwi m&A orises* Rhoat houtrgeois 


legality and bourgeois iriolenee she said# 


'*:liliat presents itself to as as bourgeois legality 
is nothing hat violence of the raliis^ class# a 
violence raised to an ohligatary norm from the 
ootmt* Once ttw!' individual acts of violence haw 
been raised in thin way to an obligatory £K}ra# 
then the pro<m»nn may be reflected in the mind of 
the bourgeois Jorist (and no less in the mind of 
the socialist c^portonist) not as it really is# 
but Inside down « the *i:»egal order*' appears as sw 
independent creation of abstract J«m(tice# wd tlm 
cmerciw violence of the state as a mere conset^pteace# 
a mere sanctioning of the law* In reality# the 
truth is exactly the c^posite • bourgeois legality 
(and parliaenentariset as legality in the process of 
dewlopswit) is itself cmly a particular social 
form oc^ressing the political violas^ of iHam 
beurgeoisie# a viol^ce udiich has gro«m cut of 
the given economic b8«e*«:il 



Her views: in regard to bourgeois legality and hmr 
attitude to the violenos are useful in making the working 
class aware of the fact t3m%. vM^maim is the basis of 
bourgeois legality at all timemwpeace# <^vil war' msA crisis* 
the views also dii^l their false perwption of violence 
and a feeling of guilt which pulls the proletariat bec^ 
from waging violist struggles against tim bourgeois state* 
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.Miout t-iie of lieMMSraeY axid 

Ci^italist bcmr^Feoisici 

still find n«e!tisiiiiais. ni nsin^rsal suffrage and otter 
zrepresentati^ institutions as instrun^nts of legitimation 
and stabilisation* 'fte bourgaoisie still dominates tte 
ipTorlcing class by consant# wtetter that consent is misleading 
or manipulatad* ]Kit it does ttds Job not by repealing the 
essential nature of the bourgeois system to the masses teft 
by ccoieealing it subtly and deceptively, rnttwithstanding 
the fact that bouigeois institutions have lost their 
historical futeti^m even from the bourgeois point of view* 
She, along viMh Trotshy# pointed oat that tte reactionary 
nature of the bourgeois systwi is o»i»ealed by a networle 
of political superstruetwr® i,,©# electicws, parllmamsiitary 
debate, comittee ejBtmm and even some elements of 
proletarian democri^ i*e* trade unions,:, i^rters parties and 
voxkmx-m partidpatioai in the mani^^mmnt of faetoriss, as 
much as the vmgm foxas mmm&lB tim ea^lodtation of labonxr. 

capital* Further, in the advanced cipitalist cofxntries 
the bourgeoisie leans more and isore towards 'support of the 
liorkiag class aiud attracts than by refonss* yte uorkin^ 
class is also diverted by laeformist parties lib© the i:i^t>our 
Party in Britain and even the ecmservatives who also 
initiate reforms pragnatically to pacify the worlisers*. im. 
interesting tdiii^, however, is ttet reform measures put 
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forward iqr socialist, or lalxnir rsfomis'ts s«rv® as a bettor 
safegaani for bourgeois: .iastitatioiis tbait. tbos© pat forward 
b 3 f tbe conservative parties whose patare is clearly @3ipose<l 
to the worfeers* Thus, the cs^italist class has basoi asiag 
bourgeois dtesKJcraey and reforaiist »©v«»e®ts of the left 
li*B that of the babour Farty effectively^^ i® Britain to 
ajppest the revolnticnary prog,rese which has^ been haimtijni 
it for over a century d^raiaa aeras» I9f7"$ 310*312 Bassi®)* 

f'he ©sperience of Otile imd Indonesia illustrates 
that when the workii^ class leadership does nc^ yield ^a»^_ 
goeS' sim-ai with its revolmtlonary progrw*ae, the boiiri^oisie 
will react in such a maimer that it the movwaent 

saashed physically and ideologically CMilibamS* 1073? - 
^urthy^r 1075? Hasnboodripad# 19031* 



It is# therefore# obligatory ott the part of Marxists 
to eaamiae political insrtitntistns in a dialectical histoatical 
perspective for evolving ^y in relatioa to th«i. 

This is iiecess:ary becaw»e sorae Maaceists tend to blnr the 
distinction Imtwmm brnncgeois democracies aiMi anthoritatian^ 
regimes# perhaps cixt of the fear that otherwise it tcmld be 
diffiicnilt to develc^ a crlti<|ae of the class limitations and 
inherent slmrtecmings of bourgeois democracy* sneh a 
distinction# they fear# may also: ccmceal the fact that 
bcergeois democracy can be turned with the assent and 
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of ruling classes Into anilior'itoriin 
fai^st z%gl«is* 

It is also to 8«a the prooess M davolrpoint of 
Clas-$' cooscioussiisa aoi class struggle frcn a historical 
dialectical perspective by distiaguisMog the cca^sciousjaess 
of the' edywioad cadres and . that of tl»^ ^r%:9rs ai^ peas'snts^ 
and rariems qmrx^ within a class i® various historical 
contexts* 'Tim history of proletarian wsvawsnts the world 
over ha® brot^ht out more prc^i«as and created new situation®, 
mich a® failure of revolutions in the advanced cfflpital.iBt 
■coimtrie® said it® succes* in the- baclofard eomitries like 
China and Vietnaia which have made 'Marxists ^ modify M» 
proBsises and proposition®' adv«iBed by' Marx and Engels* By 
far the mmt controversial pit^lem in tM® regard is the 
natujDs of the success cf revolution in Russia and comitrieS' 
led by it $lettellielai, iff4« latereetlngiy the Chinese 

Bevolutioa ha® iw5wxx»e'' a mattex co®fe*©vei»y «» -mre or less 

the &mm lines* Uhe ilialtatio*» of Chineswfc Be volution which 
were f'oewssed in classical Marxist <M>ates particularly by 
Trotskyites (Se-ans, § 7m2t} have now becosrae the bone 

of coiitention in the ded>al» smoog acedmicians exmeemed 
with socialist xevoluticm particularly Charles Bettlehelm 
and pellx ©reen* surprisingly, n^y revolutionary gjxn^s in 
India which have tried to smmlate tlkm revolutionary strategy 


of Mm have also oam forward with criticisa of the polictes 
of the aaew leadership la Chiaa*. 

Oae of the prohleas whioh the fkswtmist t&o&p la 
additicm to the i£Madli^ ®mtroversy at the theoretical level 
meatioaed above# is how far boargeois ideas aad lostltatlcMas 
eao be utilisKd for mobilisiag aad preparing the worhiag 
class -aad other o^ressed classes both to erpose the 
hollowness of these iastitatioas and to drive hos^ the 
■necessity of waging a class struggle owtsida tMmm by attacJciag 
their material fooi^iatioa# ^'he crociai potot is that aaless 
the oppressed classes do not shed thetir illusions' aboat the 
®f f iC'SCy of the los^r forms of struggle ti»y cannot see the 
rwscessity of tbs higher forms of stn^glo* It is not enough 
that the conscious and leading Cadre of the proletarian party 
are thoroughly conviiaced that bourgeois instituticais have 
become obsoletef it is the masses# who actually condiact tlm 
act of destroyiiig the old institutions abo«d; which they have 
illusions# who must be thorouglily convinced of that in the 
process of their dally life* ParllamentariiW, though based 
on bourgeois dwaocracy# is one of the tactics that can be 
used to ediwsate the cppressed class towards that conscioimness. 
notwithstanding the controversy over the continuous ua» of 
this tactic. 

In their ccsmpretenslve revolutionary progrssMe with 
the ultimate objective of winniis^ political power# the 


commmlsts conibljie lesgai ana «3rtr«*>legal. worlc« <o^si.^ aii^ 
iasi^ tbe PmXimmmt is a ss^pslstiosar^f wmf, subaerrisg 
tlstir prograsrai aaseestiit istepas^stlf • Hhatemr tactics 
they avclw <3epesd «m tfee ct^Jacti’s® f wstisrs. is tfea sociaty 
asd tine level of conacioseoess » tli© satojective factor — of 
tlie people is a gives sitsatios* yiiat is# tlie cSaracterisatios 
of tile satsre of the state# tlie ste^e of ecoscsiio dlevelopi^st 
and class fozmatios# alliasce of class foxces asiS tlie 
csitsral etlvas togetlier feec-caie a priaary «pestloB aafi 
forwolatios of tactics accorSisgly liecone secoz^ary:* Asy 
zlisregarS of tMs say resslt is a#sei^iirias tfhicfo evestsally 

yet ' this is sse lias mt be^m free -froBi costroversy is 
the: coBBSisist mpvawsst the: «iorlS over asS .is Isiia i^iere a 
hroail base<i participaticst is parliaowst asd other 
repxecmatatiiie isstitstioss at fe#iral# 'state as4 local 
levels hmi hefime possible siis»» the fifties* Bst.i^at is 
Sixport^t is t^ stsdy of the costieverBy is that the 
tactics such as particJpaticwi is bourgeois psxllmmntm 
mt& trade ssioss shcmld be Js^ed is texss of t)»» ov«srall 
strategy aasi theory of the ©cessixsist parties asd sot is 
isolatios* Tactics chasge f ren tise to tijae asd sitsatios 
to sitttatios asd it is xs>t sswUhrxias if tactics go vrosg# 
althoagh the foxmdatios oE a theory has far re»chisg 

eossezpeooes* A eoeprehessive tx^atmast of tlsi programes 
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mhcml^ -am t,o see iiiiietlier a progriomr Mgiitaias the 

c^a^scienissiess e£ pe^Xe s:i»l stmjrpmnm the: elass stimggJLe 
tesisltliag iM the ^e'weJlepeaet of a irewXmtlcmary sltiiatioit 
or vi<?»f*versa» 

GOBCittSioli 

Ifhe ate of tiyis dha^ter haS' hmmm to eimiiie . a hroaS 
Mxmmw&sU for x^vieifisig' the prchleiei && prospeots isS 
ccxmimist parties %forkiiig witMxi the. franawock of hoorfeois* 
llheraX. ^msoratio soolatiee f or aohleiriog sociaiist 
reioiotlrei im irarioaa e^uatries* l^lie specific ohjectiw is 
to oiiierstaoa tlia pr^laets n^yboh the left parties io Iii<Sia 
are facizig in' a<(haiiriiigf the ooae^oaist and oiass 

struggle ait4 heighteitixig the mrolutiooiarjr oohsoicmsiiess 
of the 'V^ariom oppressed olasses kf^ imitlatihf : struff le 
^^arioos fronts* 

I have Mmmmme4 the Haraeist approach to the . 
insierstrtidii^ of ideas and instltuticras partichiariir : 
political ideas as^ iiistitati.o«*s» with particolar refejreiK» 
t3 the ^x^iitroi^rsf abaut the haseMS^iiarstrochlmre relationship* 
The »ain intentiosi here tms hmm t& cone to grips ^with the 
c&Jectiwa sitmatioh* relations pxodtoctiort*. existence of 
warions classes«i the class conflict and possihilities of 
advaneir^ the class struggle in a partieexlar historical 




context, is t^nass of tim ^bato tbo major HspOKisb 

ttseoratieioa* ijartioularly tegeir# Pl<s3^hm.ow, 

TxotuBlcy^ aramsoi amS b^^ixaalmrgf aoadtaicii^ss lUce G» 

Hriglst Mills* laney wii4 Hslellaii# MMlo £:ii)g@Is* 

l^nia and Plelchai«3v ££»q^ no l>aslo px^ien^ wifcb tlia main, 
propositions o£ Mairac*. Gransoi and Carl Boggs boon 
critieai of tbs inads^^ittBiss of tbs Marxist pjcci^iswatio of 
bass •« st^rstnsetors and maxx*s ^o^basis on sooiKonic 
factors in social' similarly, aeadssicians 

like Co bright Hills aeceptsd t)»et basic propositims of ' 
Harx and sngsls for tbs purposes of attiring a spaeific «ad 
i^Jsctirs sitttatiism '^ad forsmtlatitig rovolatloitairy progranffi»s 
mMIs Barry Hinda-ss costendsd tbat tbs JteifS'ry of bass*, 
si^rstructare and economic detsimiEiatiom q€. Wmx. will bs 
iaadsg^te for ^plication to practical prc 5 i»l«*» -of "alliaiwass 
of class forces*, foxms of ' stmgglss#: . particularly in 
countries tutrliag parlimasntary Jiozms of goeemmsnt* I 
argue be.rs tbat tbs- joints raised bf Mie^ss are. relevant 
to tbs growing ctx^limity of classes and increasing problems 
of specific secsti<ms libs students and in most of tbs 

present day .societies* May be* tbs failures of some comunlst 
parties bare to be understood in terms of Idieir ^pplicaticm 
of the Marxist base-stperstsuctuxe' analysis in a tecimical 


fasMon. 
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!• 1?Imb 3treferi@B«» is to tlas esa^rjgwsiit of tl» pariiMaejatairy 
jposd to sooialisai 11^ tliat onder tlis liiftSsrship of Salvador 
Allans in <%ile vMch vms owrthrown la a eo«^ aad also 
that of path taltseoi by the OPl la Xadla la partlcalar aad 
tim Khruscheir lia® a^pted by ▼arioas parties the world oi»r 
la geaeral* ladaded la this oategory are the Oomamist 
Parties of Xtaly^^ Praace aad Spala who haw dropped dictatorship 
of the proletariat froai their programies smd haw adopted# 
as they claim# the concepts of hegenony# plarallaaB and 
multi-party syst«B of arsmsel although or^sci*s hegesK^ny 
has nothing to do with Ccsamniet pluralimn* For further 
reference in this regard sw Faol© Filo iPella Terre# et. al# 
lf7f s 10-23* ^ 


2* The refereiase is to various shades of the mm heft 
in France# Britain ai^ batin America and also some of the 
extrmist groups in India like Oentral Organising Committee 
CCOC)# CK3CB# OOClliHL) particularly before 1977 and groups 
which are csontinuli^ to boycott elections* 


3« Parties in this category are# CFICM<)# BCCfaCiO in 
India*. The CFIflS*) participated in Assembly elections in 
1977 and in 1981.* for fcacther infoarmation see Mukherjee- 
C1983J wtere thi author has disctissed the shift in the 
strategy and tactics of these parties afl^r the elections 
of 1977* See also C*P* Beddy# Attitude Towards Opposition 
l^uraeols parties and Boiirc»ois ilectioia '^l'A!aaces 't 
i^soi^ from Past History oi the Int'eaS^bnal^ ' 

SSw«Sib7 SDm^ttee'''t''’''‘c^l'^^ 


4« Either for reasoiSMS of their theories msA strategies 
or for reasons of tsctticts and praetiw Allendie*s line of 
peaceful and parliaflsenteajcy path to soeiail.aai in Chile -and 
that of C^Z in India 'vMjeih is rigid about peaceful or 
violent cor revolutionary path and c^x{M> %dii<^ for the 
present# concentrates on participation in ths asse^lles 
and parliament and fonaaticm of gowmoients within the 
bourgeois fr^wawork# the practices of these parties haw 
not resulted in revolutionary strides* On the other hand 
the various shades of Stew Left — The Baw l^ft infltiencwsd 
by the writings of Frans Wmmm la Sieeden#. and those 
inf luenced by Jean Paul Sartre and Herbert Marcuse#, the 
various student movoaents in batln Astericazt countries like 
Argentina# Brasil# Venesuela# Coluobia and Menico in t9€€# 
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tlw8 stuAsat movement wMch evoi-ved Into SOGlallstich© 
jpeutscbei student boe&S (SIBK tim Maoist, nioimssat mdot tim 
Isa-aersMp of Mori jssid Hiss Magata la a'apaa ead tj'aa irary 
long and pTOtracted sKwraaeat la Brasil uod*^ Carlos 
Marigliella, Che Gaevara and Regis E^bray ever sin©® 1952# 
have dwindled llfee dodos. TIms Maoist fflovecawint in India# la 
spite of substantial gains# is yet to consolidate as a 
nationwide and popular phetKaeaenjaa and to accinite &m 
l©giti«acy* K>r fiirthsr reference in this regard# see 
Jha (1982), 

MK>ng the extremists the crux of the issue is whether 
to t^e part in tis® parliasMints in a limited way or to 
totally boycott th«. JUiong those who want to concentrate 
on the struggles within the parli«WBtary arena which may 
have to toe st^spleaiented by outsi<^ stiruggles# the issue 
is whether to influence and mould the policies of the 
government so as to create favotirehle clrcixastaneas -■ 
tooth chaises in the socio-«eeoao«aie structtsre such as 
relations of property and pirodactio® and broad based 
develc^ssent of national capitalism *• or to use the 
participation in elections as a means of disscsiiiiatiitg 
socialist ideas md to is^art training in class struggles 
and also to d«^tonstrate popular support to the ccmmtmist 
mov&mmtrn 



5, Lenin, on and off, cautioned against such a tendency# 
For him# the guestion of aiethods and fosmm of struggle' 
must be Investigated and decided primarily from a Mstorieal 
view point# & x^lect of this will only mutermine the 
theoretical fomdation of dialetical materialism and dia«> 
lectlcs of class struggle* S-he primary and seoemdary or 
sugtpleniazitary mthods of struggle should vary according 
to the stage of eecaomic evolution and the specific 
political ecoassmic# cultural# j^cial and other considerations. 
To say something dacidadly regardir^ any metis>d of struggle 
without reference to the concrete circumstances at the 
given stage of <^velopment will be abandoning Marxiisni alto<« 
gather < Lenin, O/i, ¥ol# X * 85-87) * 


d. Although the superstruetare is an ®xtxe!«ly 'complex 
social formation and many factors# which interact# influence 
its actual develcpwent and its varying foms in every 
period# “Mlwtt else does the history of i^as prove than 
that intellectual production changes its character in 
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pz^opor%i«>s as soatariaX is iv^sx 

Em^X &0 1948, Ch£^tar>*2} * Sc«5i.®fey aa4 th^ fora ©f 
iBSti.ttitlons ar® inflmncod hf thm in focimiqoes 

of proamstion* »cleM;ific dlsoovories bof tlna natiare of fbe 
4c»Biiiaiit 'irioffa insf Ifotleais aep@zi4s on th® tfpe of 

ocN^noaio sfraetiixo @mS. *tXm wstym is wMcsik ohasgos is 
ti^isii^aos m& scioxitifio discover? receive co^ression is 
tlsa views and isstifotiozis of soeiet? always depewSs 

file type of produefion relations** TlniS/ tecbaijines of 
prodoetion remain the same in capitalist and socialist 
relations of proaactic® although laws and scKtial and 
political institntioBs e^iange (Oaraforth,. Vol. 2 » p* 83 y 
Konstantinov, 1954, 30* M)* 


7» See Adorask? (1949 t 29—313, idio says “Slavery is 
abcsainable* ' sot slavery at a given phase of Mstorical 
developiBont of hmanity was progressive in the remotest 
past, at a given level of dsvelopaent of prodnetiTO forces 
****•*«* Mhen enemioa instead of being killed were ttumed 
into slaves and their labour power was thus preserved and 
put t© use*. Coc®iared with the serf systas, capitalia® 
was beswflcial as‘ it, to a certain esetont, freed the 
toilers and placed them in fawnratole condition £mt u 
tl»ir developsient and their class struggle for emancl^tion* 
Tim®/ in tlmi case of political ideas «md institutions in 
pre-revolwtionsry Russia, for the proletariat bourgeois 
damocracy was, of course, preferable to a tsarist autocracy* 



S« Clarifying the point £ngels wrote s “HO regard mxmomim 
conditions (the material faetorsi as the factor %d«ich 
ultimtely csonditions historical deveXopnent ---political 
Judicial# philoaKsphical, religious literary, artistic/ etc., 
development is ba^d on econosiie devslopoi^at* But all 
these react upon one another aiid also upon the ecmiosiic 
basis* It is not that the economic ooadition is tlm cause 
and alone active, while ewrythtng else is only a passive 
effect. Tliere is, rather interaction on the basis of 
economic necessity, which ultimately always asserts itself*. 
(Sngels, Letter to K* fitarkeidaarg, a'a«uary 25, 1894), 



9* lyn attoospt in line witli @rmsci*s approach has been 
»ade to stuf^ the problems which the Indian peasantry 
faced from the leadership of the laiddlfii and cich peasantry 
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la aecurii^ orgaaisatloaal dLV^Jcmamf aad eulttiral hegaaoay 
la their straggle agaiast tlse indigemas Tested iaterestc 
and eoloalal dooinatioa# sm GahA (19i32> aad also <&caold 

cim). 

10# “la a eii>ltalist soetiety the Rsechaaisis of aalae, 
marhat aad the rat® of pxrofit operate la aa opa<|oe aafi 
mysterloas f ashloa oa a glotoal seale briaging vast 
papal atioa int^ contact with each other# However# this 
fuadamental characteristic of eeoncsalc relations in capi- 
talist society is partly coacealed by an ideology which , 
insists on a few si^le direct relationships that between, 
th® worlosrs a^ the boss# between tl^ buyer and the 
seller# one of workers atti another in ccsapetition 

with them# Bat. in each case the truth about such relation- 
ships can only be unravelled by reference to the context as 
a wlwjle* By contrast# tlte state apparatus is said to be. 
governed by abstract principles - tte rule of law# 
constitutional forwulae# the mechanisms of popular 
representation# In reality the state constitutes a sphere 
of cos^ressed and direct authority within a given territory# 
constituted by chains of commnd# orders# police patrols# 
prison bars frontier guards# It is because the state is 
an instrument of this sort tlsstt it forii^s all 
social classes into direct relations wi-th one anotJter**# 
(Blackburn# 1977 * 43)* 


11# llosa Luxwrtjerg# Gesamaette Work H? Berlin# 192S 
vide Paul yrollch (1972 $ €8-69)# ' Etienne Balibar writes 
in the mmm tmm in On the pictatorshio of the proletariat. . 
(Balibar, 1977 t mJf^T ^ 

It* To® liaim# presenting a profile of t3m Labour Party 
in Britain said that because of its progra«a«iatlc weaknesses 
like isolating militant caomuaists in the labour mo’rament 
in tins on® hand and absorbing capacity of the bourgeois 
order on the other, the l^x>ur party was enfeebled to the 
point of revolutionary iiapotsncy {Tam. Nairn# 1977) and 
the argtsBent# throughout.# echos only what Rosa Lux.efflbtnrg 
said* 
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Tim sow» €>f Qoatxoversy aiaoi^ liaimists re^ardlz^ 
the ixtillssatioii of Ixmirgeois parliaffleats &M. pajcticipatioo 
■iii eleeticMas- ia -to foim goveieisaeats is tlieoreticsl 

mad tactical, fl»ori®a evolved firoia, tim® to tl»e by tlie 
lx>orgeoisie ts> attract tlie woxkiiig class, mmsk mm d®ai©cratic 
socialisi and yafeiaa. Socially &oA tactics ctiliaed by 
tlMffl*' sccb as iotrodeciog workers' p.artici|»atioa ia tlss^ 
aaaag«»@nt of factories bave iiiibibited -so®® Marxists froai 
evolving geniiinely Marxist revolationary prograoiiawts* 

tkm diifexenises aeong the various eiirreiits within 
Ifaxxlst tbonglit arise b^anse of tMUr objective roots, 
d«s>ea«3ing em idietber a coiostry has been Indnstrialised and 
wbetber worlEejes* skills and inrodixctivity base devslc^d, 

Mded to this is the diversity of erperis«f» In- class 
straggles and specificity of history and national traditions, 
yim diverse nature of tbs evolution of workers* saover»nt 
has led to divert prcspositiraas and fonaulations of theory 
and practice,: however, tlwi' tacti©^ differences will be 
unsolved by ideological struggle resultiref in the evoluticm 
of a cowaonly accsRptable lii», if the history of international 
eoTOimist movaaent is any evidence* As Handal writes i 
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llxst %ras a split hmtmmsi 

Hacxists aiad Ai 3 tasehlsl:s the» <|uestlcm of tl» 
iteaS to (So&^Qpar politioai powar* Tlia Secondl 
Intaimatioii^ was a split betwaera revolutioaarias 
aiiidi zrefojonists om a aombet of <^stions siacli as 
stipport for sAticmial aafesNos in tbs ia^rialist 
cmnntriss# support or 8 t:^re 8 sioa of tbs 
revoliitioaiary struggle of tbe masses at tbs precise 
moment when it was threatening the smrwlral oi 
the capitalist econam]f and the bourgeois state 
based on parliamentary ^bamocrsscj‘.m The Third 
International was a split betwe^ stalinists and 
Trotskyites (revoliit ionary Marxists} 4 . between 
supporters and opponents of the theory of 

permanent revolution and the theory of revolution ^ 

by states* CMandel# 1#83 1 128} « 

Thus t1» idi$ological differenees were always there* although 

at every st^^e of the intematiuaial movement 

there was a dominwst trend and follomsd by majority of the 

Marxist groips .and' parties the viorld over« 


Timtoietical deviations and distortions witiiiii the 
Marxist eai^ have led to tactieai differences also* The 
three major trends in Marxism regarding the attitude tosamis 

i>is .institittions and parliaments 
have been oomenmist* .^oarcliist and social ieaoeratie* 


The ..^^arehist attitude: to participation in 
Ixntrgeois parlimMats follows from: th eir attitude. to 
state and all^ political activity*, .anarchists rejected the 
state in all its forms emd advocated boyeottii;^ 'all 
political activity such as participation in parliaments* 
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h&es&vme tJtet will only be recognising fcbe state* Eve® tte 
fcwaation of a® initepeiideat party was felt taMsecessary* 

Tbas« tbaxe was a® agreai^at aaoijg Anarchists ifarxlsts 
as rogar^is tbe aims but ccsnplete diwergence in terms of 
ai^eiriiig ttese aims* 

Tbe Anarehdsts believed that tbe working class 
shcmlS abolish the state in a g«Ekeral strike* Itexx and 
Isogels repudiated their stand and proposed instead changing 
the reactionary content of the state only to nse it in 
coasolidatiiig the revolution under the dietatorshi|s of 
the proletariat# They gave iaportarwse to the use of the 
state and representative instituticms in the transf ormation 
of society from ci^italism to socialism* Without going into 
a detailed discussion of the aoiarehlst attit«i^ towards 
parlieeeats 2 have concentrated instead «m the perspectives 
of ”3;»eft Comoninists**# vho have been inf Itieinsed to seme 
eactmat Jinarehist do@tri.nes* is what follows 2 have 
'dimsussed the views of Marx* Sngels* Bernstein* Kautsky* 
Lenin and l^axeBdsui^ in regard to the role of ideas and 
institutions in ^neral and participation of Marxist 
parties in borgeois parllamests and other revolutionary 
Institutions in particular* 



Thm views of Marx and mgels on the desnocratie state* 
universal suffrage and representative Institutions in relatioti 
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to tlmix- use ia, tl» of tl^ proletariaii ao^weent 

.appear la. their wrltls^a. oa tl»e theoretical aoiS practical 
aspects ctf the coaiaiialst lao^imawiats-* iJistiaguislslii®- the 
ijourgeois aenjcKaratlc reptd^Ile from oti^r foras of state 
they c^seress that the SKSst contradictory a.!^>ect 1®. tise 
constituticm of bourgeois republic is that oa tb© on® bsaid 
it glides political power to the worlsers# pe.asaats as^ tb® 
petty hourgeoisie whose '-social mlmmrf it wests to 
pei^etiiate# aad ©a tl% other hand it deprives the bourgeoisie 
of the guarantee of its political doainance aEtot also 
sanctio'hs ti«a timir old social, power*, ©a the J»>«rgw>isie 
it laposes political oanditioos iitoich constantly he-lp its 
enesties especially the proletariat and the peasantry* to 
endanger its power# It d^sands frsai the bcnirgeolsie that 
It should not seek political reTOlntiems after its social 
restoration*. m& fnora the proletariat that it should sKit 
sesic social enmeiipatiQm as a result of its political 
eansiclpation* Ci^iihaad* Ifff i 17} m !thus Marx and 
Sngels saw revolutionary potential in universal suf frags 
as it obliges the bourgeosie to enlarge franchise* temiinatas 
its cjwn power and <testroyc its own authority periodically* 
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workers Ijj Spain and hatpin jsmricaa cmiatries beeaas© fcl»y 
consid®3P®4 it a snare anfl an instrmeiit o£ gcemxwmnt 
trickery,, tij® experleENse cf workers was Afferent in 
Switserla^ aii(3 Gexmanyi. In Seanasray wken Bisiaarek latrcw^ 
Suced tjniwersal suffr^e for the elections to the Horth* 
German aeichstag in, 18? 1# the workers took part in 
elections an4 sent ktignst B^el to the -first constitment 
Reichstag and Smm then onwards the- workers tised the 
fraiKitoise in the adxrmxom&nt of rewolntionary jaoweaBent in 
all the conatries* ®,agels farther iKjinted oat that the 
French Marsdst prograws: to which l€am^ i^iNrte the preas^le# 
transformed frai^iiistt frrsi a means of dec^^tion to a means 
of manicipation* Jpart from, prowiding an- opportmity for 
coanting nosers of workers ai»i estijie.tin3. the strength 
of the workers parties every three years,. accarat«d,y 
.informing the* of their own aad. other parties, strength and 
saf egnarding . them fro* mitimely tisii.dity as mnch as frcmi 
antimely foolhardiness, elections also provided the woirkers 
a means, second to none, of getting in tonch with the 
masses where they still stood aloof and of exposing the 
idteology and activitfes of all other parties. 


I 


Tfet, Majcx’s position is not fr«s from controversy, 
HOW is it that reformima in many cottntries had widbspread 
si^jport of workers and prevented them from waging higher 
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fsMT Mieaiicipatiag Wimmmlw&s aociallyl' Altliotsg)! 

t 

1.% JLiS: mMt that in liis lat»r irrit^ii^s* ehaaged Mn 

@arli«r positic® aupgne# tiiafc tl» f«fei«M»e<l aafeiaan of 

eapifalist i^^lal mXmMmm idoologinal. fosms of 

afifcifieatioii wMoh significantly eoncoal tli® fcasie faatttres 

of the capitalist raotie of p£0<3iiction« tliis kii^ <s£ intei:pjpe- 

tatioa of Mafac*s wfit^is^s is still si^Ject m 'atei>ato^ 

, t 

feecanse a i»a<ling _,@f Ms latet writiisgs will slicnir that his 
optiaiEsi ahomt the worltiag class acgniring roTOlutioaairy 
consciousness mtd his ^^hasis on imsrliaiBeiitairy foras of 
straggle na<ie Ms imderstisate the reforsist tendencies 
to which iKith boiix^ieois and social dsaocratic scnr^sients 
(Parties) were pr@B«, jraottaposing Marx* a early a-ni. later 
writings Carol Johnson writes tha* Marses **heli©f that 
proletarian revolutionary, consciousness will titeyelop. la a 
relatively straigl^ forward way vs^mx' capitalisBic. his 
argsneat# in his later m&moxLa writings, that the fetisMsed 
natnre of c^italist social relatioits^ gives rise to forms 
of ideological mystification which sispaificantly conceal the 
basic featwes of the c^^italist mod® of prodactioa** shows 
the persistence of the contradiction proletarian 

conselonsness* what JOMison argnes is that reti^r than 
revising Ms earlier perspectives esoiwernij^ the relative 
ease with which proletarian e«mseio«s»ss wo^d develop. 
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t 

HaxaE maintained an eesentlai oonsistiaaey batimen liin later 
ai^ earlier iriefw»* An a eonaegasaws®# marx gravel'y nnder- 
estimated tfee seri©n»ne*s of tl!®' widespread 8i:^p<wrt for 
re&JtaifflB that was aS^reand^ laa^caiing evideid: towards tlie ei^ 

Of Ills life# I}® therefore failed to -deal ade<|B»t®l 3 f with 
what rwaains the most 'Serioas prc^lem fading rewolntioaarias 
in the adST^aieed tM^italist eoanferies* C^ohnson# 1980 # t0-.7i>, 

dohnson suggests that the worMng elass sii^port for 
reforai^i wiiiich Ifarsc deriiRed fro® the theory of f etishi-i» 
is not ‘ttm only eause- .of failure of retolutitm in th®' 
siestem- oonntrles t **Oii the oontrary a %dr»le ha-st ©f 
histsrioal axi^ ooniuiietiiral factors ©an he seen as- 
©smtrlhixting to suoh refosmis*.*#-,*.-***-* the role of the- 
political instituticms of bourgeois dsmocraegfir it«w»lf being 
Idle lysolipis of ©apitalijm: in whieh political and effoEKmti© 
orders are foramilly #M^arated» represents the totality 
of the pepiilatifiSK, ibstreeted tmm its- distrilmtion into 
©lasses* Moreower# the parliemeiit uppears as the 
sovereign espressioii of popular will -even th©«igh- the 
masses are barred from, partioipatii^ in it by dint of 
their economi©: status* 

Mkiwever#' .Karr depiet# the aystif ieation of 
©apitalist relations as belc^is^ to the early stage of 
©apitalism* One® ciipitalisa matures parlicmentary rule 
and tmiversal suffrage are depicted as potentially very 
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§i>mm o£ Glass male £&e tim bcmrgsolsie# li^eaisss 
t;l» llltmicms ^@WEKS®nliIlg iklie xiatwa of wadvmts^ sof frog® 
gaia parli^iimfcairy wQwd€ soom iSisiotofrote: wlfcli'' 
lii(Siist;xrial pp©gmms 0 Haxx also irfei^sse4 '*ti)s me€ for fomm 
of stxis^glo the mtmte &i Itoor^ols - 

relat^lons bif malclog appoar bo not natural rolations 

but thoj roaily aro*-* , toe siKSb foao® of struggle was ■ 

the protoeer towopiratise ooveE^eiit wM&h mnablmM tbe worleors 
to realise tliat wage labour was iwroly a historically specific,, 
transititoal fose* Mtor narx, aoot'i».r ijaportant fom of 
struggle Mm arisen wis«, control c^er tint, factories' 

which can help the workers *bitild a straggle over partial 
aanands into a challenge to the ucrter*s alienatiem frcn, 
anC laCk of tontrol over# the means of protocticm*** Tim 
tSizection of Johnson's thinking is in lisA with what l^obin 
Blackimni recently soggeste^i# that if harx an^ Szig^ls 414 
milt go on to 4svelcp an esphasis on eoeti^parlimentary 
forms of straggle it was chiefly becmise they 414 not see 
more a4vance4 actions by the workij^ class soeh as natlosial 
strikes# factory occupation or the establishnarfc -of workers 
soviets* BPUt Jolmsto points cnh: that though Diane coul4 
tmve taken note of the Is^srtance of the. .i4ea of a gemral 
strike he instead attacked Bakmiin for his a^SB^rence to this 


tactic* 
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b@ -tija argmaeofcs oa tMs point# St can im 
said that the revolutiouary e::^erlcnce during Marx*« tiai® 
was Qieagre and historical materiaSiMt demanded tozmulations 
and suggestions of tactics and slogans on the basis of 
objecti'^e experience* Moreover* the reuolutlonsry lea^rs 
in variot2«. countries drew much from the insights of Marx 
and developed new forms of struggle ^ suit the historical 
conditions in which they led struggles# witlxjut deviating 
from the basic features of Marxis®. 


Social D^BOcarats Marxist :^f Qraii:S»i: 

During the lad^ter half of tbs I'fth century there -- 
developed in l^^stem Burope mass labour parties ai^ powerful 
trade mions* This development was most marked in ciermany# 
which hmieme the seat of what G« weight Hills would call 
socialist Eevisionaries but generally called Social 
JMaoemts* social peexMirats advocated a mass party for 
educating the working class so that its smsil^rs would 
understand the reasons for voting then into pcjwer* The 
main concern of social dMiocri^ was haw to instal socialism 
in advanced capitalist countries touvirag parliamentary 
political systems* This is gesmrally 'refeoed to as legal 



and evolutionary socialism* The main representative of 
this trend was Edward lemstein* Bernstein laclieved that 
a «KSialist party enrolling a major section of the electorate 
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and wi-tb feradte unioas sobkI c€N*opeir«*iipe» can acManii 

sociali^a witMs a iilaajcaS.' #8«3<Erat.le twmmmatM' ls(f 
ccmstitiutiloiial. {Baaas i*®* withcmt reTOlatioti* 

^ tilie iffQtrlei^ €lass fQ% aojr® aad s^atir® epporfeTmitia* 
ttmf eouM nm tlie iaboujr aad ■SKjeiai.lsfe parfei** a«' 

agaiicies of mEmm#. a giradoal ad^aiieesaedat. towairda 

ffa’wolii'tioiii* for felil« gina^^iai adrai3o®i0eiife# -fclie iRoiwraent ba- 
e&m o'^atirylshiiig aod maioteaiaifig' aad adraoeiog %idla BK^vwiaab 
tofwmx&s aoclaliaa ooald ba dooe wfblioot. smm.shi.t^ t.b@ 
ibourgaoia s%at«:,. sooialiita omiid !» adbi.e’vod witlMsot bba 
us® of foxnBffi <• |}f aiaaissripatlcMa aesoa^aaio^ foorgsuilsa* 

t.iQo« Of ii^oraa tmM liia mm in:i^ljratioii fxoai 

Ingeis'* • Farafaea t& tl»i giaaai-' atarooalag im Wwtumm * 1 » whioii 
ipgols said tbat worldUig oiass naisf be edooabad for . 



Tbs ffioet i^ortr^Qst aspsets iN^mstoiji*s <»cx>)^3raie 
pMlosopliy ai»i jce^isioii of felie' felieory ■©€ -raima in aa 
attest to synthasisa it witb tl» majcgiaaiist tbsory of 
iraJLm «id x^jaotiiai of tba idaa t^t with tlia groiitli of 
oapitallMar c^seeii^ratioo of imaitli iroiiM Ba vm 

inf Xosnoad by wsM-m. sodi as &h&tg and weikSa itbo 

warn aditerants of maxigiiial.ist dDotrioas in wMfilti iraliao is 
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# ■ 

iEtetlit.y aOKl i» tm be 

iRdiviiiial deslxsea auwa jaelatiemsliip of ©apply &b^ nmmm&i* • 
tftKSer the JLiiflaeiiie© of the margiaalist theojry of. ’«0Lae 
iei^pkstela liiie Iraerlliwd to i*«wl«3ter yali» es havlni no , 
objective exietenee afs^- as singly a «pasitlt®tlve relation 
betii«een nse velnes* As siieh .for Bernstein, :Maxx*'S theory 
of valti® can dale aocpetai^® as ptarely a speculative formula 
lnadte< 3 faate to give an account of the total val.u® of social 
prcMSoetion. Hence his attea^t to synthesla^ Marxist and 
laarginalist concepts of value* 

Bernstein l^ieve^ that the grovtli of fisarnsial 
institutitms lUce cartel®, trusts, syndcaEtes, aai. monopoly 
capital vould advane^t the scssialisation of pro^^retioa az^ 
sepaimtion of the oer^rship iron mntml amS .result in the 
increaese in the istisber of capitalists#^ Alor^si^e this 
ilevelopMKnt saiall anS laedun fims #14 not disappear but 
£l<n»rlshe4, m for 'the iaplication of this for the prospects 
of sodaliisat Bemuitein writes § 

**It is ouite mxms to assume that the present 
#Bvelopffl»iit of society shows a relative or ii»aee4 
absolute #Jjtunitioa of amber of aerabers of the 
possessing classes* Their nuGEter increases both 
relatively and absolutely* If the activity of 
the social dewDcracy were dBp&ndmt cs» ^Mcrease of 
the •‘wealthy* then it mighl; InSeed lie dmm to 
sle«p. But contrary is the case* The prospects of 
socialinn dmpmnd mat on the #e€rease but on tbs 
increase in social wealth** 
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Seinist^eizi tlm Isi wms 

i3mwSM9&ilei am& tlie aadLst^duee of f liiannsiai Ijsstl^ist^ioits lUae 
'fepisfes, css^els sjsnaieatfts efee»# ®»siti?».a' t.liafe eapi-fealJja® 
mwild siajnriT?* alaoat ia^sfinitelyf this tmxmmlmm 
^veloijfflsat of oa®»itaJll®®, oouiS l«a«l tiiiiiteririipt>s#.y to 
soeialism CMaclellaa, l©?9 t 27) * 

SejPHstois** tIseo®!itieal argiraeafes refutation 

of i£aiitsiEy«s thesis that ttje ae-welopraeat of capitaliaca will 
ensure tt» niiBerieal in the working class* laiJlyini 

tbs possibility of getting electoral wajority in tl^t 

pMmrlismsnt* ife argiie 4 that tlis peasantry an^ t 1 ^^ isitMle 

■:.S 

class were not 4 iisppeariiig« aaall businosaceii wei^e not 
eliminated siid the in^totrial wrking class was far from 


being an owsrwelraing majority of the popelatlon* Moreoiser, 
eren if tbs nird^ers of the wsdcing das# ii!^rss««d it was 
not necessary tbi^ tl»y would be willii;^ to figl^ for 
S(»sialim»»' JM Engbn^ capitalist indtistrial dsipdopnant 
did not necessarily lead to tbs growth of socialist 
consciousness among the working class*' He dosbted tbs 
capacity of tlw working class to take re^a^onsibility for 
proftebction on tbeir own. 


His tbeoretical argme-ats .iBi>lied tbat rather than 
directing political tactics towards utopian goals of a fully 
socialist society tbe maeialist party sbould aim at practical 
and realisable cbjectiires leading in a broadly socialist 
direction* since copltalisiB was working to prodQHW an 
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autcisBatie political majority* tJie acMc'v^aeat of practical 
amS realisable objectl-ees tmst ^pemd oa tbe coastirtcetloB 
of political alli 3 a*» 2 ®« betwEsen social «3Biiiocrsts and otl»r 
parties* 

For Semstela**# *•*«-*♦ tlis lassr or tiwa- patli of 
legislative reform is tl® slower way* asal revolutioiiary 
£orc @0 ttm <|aii^er mo^re radical.* Baft; tliat is true 
only in a restricted sense* sihetber legislative- or 
revolwti-onary method is more prcaisli^ -depends entirely 
on tbe natnre of the me-asnres and tbeir relation to 
different classes and cnstcsms of the people*** (Miss* 1972 « 
18 * On tl» %d»ole a reTOlntiosary way* in the s«nse of 
revolntian by violence dses goicfeer worb* in so #®ar as it 
roTOves obstacles wMcb a privileged minority places in 
tbe- patb of soci.al progressf its. st^res^tli lies in its 
destroctivsness* Oonstitntional legislation works more 
siowlyt its patb is tlmt conpromise* *JEnt it ' is 
stros^Kur tiimn tba revolntionary scheme- wliere prejindice and 
limited horisson of the great mass of the people appear 
as hindrances to social progress* and it offers greater 
advantage where it is a ^feesticmi of the creation of 
permanent eomiosio arrangements capable of lasting^ in 
other words* it is best adapted to positive social work*** ■ 
ilbid* ISD* Thnsj semstein does not clearly prefer 
peaoefnl to revolntionary matliods or vice veriMft and this 




I 


I 
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makms hSm vaineralJle to tine oiiasg® of opportsmisM, bsoaias* 
tM» kind of aargiMoid: gliRis for %h» fo£»wlatic«i of 

tsnpriJMipIed atratogJo® losd taetie®. Tlms/tio ®af» that 
as sooa as a iiatifm has attaimil a positi^ whora tha 
propriatoTf oiass cMiasos to hm m aorioos ofestwslo to 
social progjMMis# whore ttse " aagattwe or destractiwe task# : 
of politloai action sjeo less pressing than the positlire, then 
tile appoal %©■ reirolntioa by' foree beocros a ffleanlngless phrase# 


For lernsteln. deooaracy absence of class 

gowement aiid not absenc;^ of classes.#, ^hls ruled oat any 
eppressiicm of the indliridoal.s by the jsajorlty. iMlirersal 
stif frage woolil ensnze thO' sidijeotion of the state to p^nlar 
control* He infit^s t 


•^he right to vote in a <^aoereey isa3ee« its ««to®rs 
rirtnally partners in the cownniity^ and this part- 
iie.rship lenst in the end lead to real parlaaership'* 
Hith the •mrki.'os class imdsrtieveloped in nn^rs 
and miltora ’Um general right to vote may loi^ 
as the right to chocNse *the butcher ’ 7 
tid.th the growing m8iyber.ar»3 kiKiwledge of the wojekers 
it is changcdr however* into tte in^Iesiei^ by 'sdiich 
to transform the represezMtatives of the people 
fjxsn masters into real »:nraats of the people*. 
{Bernstein# 19il t 144) * 

For eranple* Bernstein womld say# the Fnsssian anti** 
socialist law in which Bismark ii^ed universal suffrage as 
a tool but finally it coopallad Bisaark to serve it as a 
t<»l* 
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%ihMi. focBus of lesnstolja 

ttm mm& stri3c« mmtnX M&r Isotii jJoXitieal aB4 eoc^aoiiiio esuSs 
tx» bxnlag tMm mtcmag^mt^ presst^upe to imm" the iiowtomoiiA; 
mjBed public opinio as uali# bia^. o«^f im ipi^iai Gixemmtmmsm^ 
vhm tha lafa^ foms of struggle were blotto# t& Moebars* 
lu. fact in a £uII£I«Mlgod tbe political stJdUea 

liouid be am outiiodad iiaap<^« Ituctbar, giuon tba aiodam 
liaapoas# *tt» days of street figbts and bantioades am 
mmm tiis worses oaunot uia liattla in snob irays** Tbiis 
Bernstein*'# revolutionary stri^agy is of esnslusiee reliance 
cm parlianertary struggles for aebieeing iimctyilisBi* cM Ms 
version of sooialimi ce»e to be tm»m a# legal <Mttd 
evolutionary #ooialisn» 


Bernstein bad great faitb in tlia potmitiaiiti.mB of 
and tbis nabas bin reject tbe^ 'CSOi^ept of 
*dietatorsbip of tbe proletariat*'* do masb so tlmt tsi: 
said t *in an amm of parlisMantary denoor^sy talk of the 
need for a diotatoreiiip is ^imeslirtiiistio* it balers to 
a lower oivilization* (Ibid* p* 14dl • Wmm Bernstein argued 
lil^: a liberal deaoorat in saying tbat denoerraoy ^mld be 


a seteans for the realisatiem of fooialiam vtiiob uould raise 
ttae warker out of the serial, poisdtion of a proletarian into 
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« bourgeois# derived isvKsb' f ron liberal denoeraej* 

7lie ooastanb 'Oiilargeeeab oi sooial duties oorsDsapcMidie^ 
rights of the is^vldaal vls«a>»vis the soeiety and vlee 
versa# «Ebd deiaoeratic deeeotraXisatioa of tmammiM amS. 
politiiitad life at village# distriet said proviisoi^/ levels . 
will resmlt in the realisation of MMSdaliaei laore m€L morm* 
Furtbar# lemstein policed out t 


*Tbe tr^asfer of ecoiwniie enterprises Iron private 
to piablic control will naturally accompany this 
devel«^E8B@nt# but it will only be able to proceed 
sl€afly»««»,,ybera can be more sodaiien in a good 
factory l^aw than in the natiomdisatioa of a 
whole group of factories# I adnit openly t I have 
for what is coaKBonly called the final goal of 
socialise ertrjnnrdinarily little feelic^ and 
interest* yiiis goal# %diatever it may fee# is nothing 
to me# the laovesient is everything**# CSemstein vide 
ficlellan# 1§79 i 31) « 


Eantsicy 


jloMong the social democrats Kantidsy is the most 
controivcrsial figure and his basic proposlticsis are debated 
even today* Knatsky wm f ier^d.y ciritcal of Bernstein 
wlK> openly abandoned revolntion* . Incite of his 
unpopularity in later ye^ars#, Kautsky made Important 
cmtribdtloiis to Mawtist tlwsory his ideas -cm class- 
conscioiwiMss# cm isperialissi aumi on the application of 
Mancist prixKtiples to specific' hisi^iric.al malms* 
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Kmxt^Y coasiileased Bertist®iii* s of MaJDt;** 

«iCM3trii» of coaoaistraticm to bm ti» k®y to Ms reirisioMsm* 
Cotitasticig tbm )Ooiialiisl.o{is of Bojmsteia om m n^nttet of 
coimts* Katitskf wrot® titst tits aomlsioir of mall 

antorpriaes was not iseeassarilf Imm&t ttmijc oeoBcwtio dsmaiB 
was deojiraasiiig aitd tM lower enterprises were om 

tM werg® of proletariaaisaMoo,* perloMO' 4epressitM woalfl 
ei^sstuallf' Bcgmmm- mall bmMtmmma of exlstemse and only 
tM wealthiest would be ^le to surwiim* whereas semstein 
regarded growth cartels# sjfxidiaates as a laeans of 

capitalist s®l£»regtilatiOB* icaetslej citemed thm to be^ 
e'^idene® of the final reeolmtioB of the s^rstem* the end of 
free corapetitioii 9&4 th®: imioaxve® of a collapse* CitsIellaBj^ 
1979 s 28) • 

Kaotsicf argued that oapil^ist deipelc^a^rrt: logieallY 
leads to the establishstent of soeialiaai because of. the 
aameoaio effects of capitalist developsezit mu the om har^ 
and its political mmmq^mmems €»i the other* Tim mtsommli: 

capitalist deimlopment are t class polarise* 
tion as a result of the declim of the peasaistrY aad urban 
|W(tty bourgeoisie* «ad conceistratioB of capitalist 
production* Biaargeac^ sad gptowth of the organised working 
class and reaiisatiOB of its role ill' its own- eeancipaticoi 
which ultiEKatclj are ths political ccsssegpeanes* ¥his also 
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r«isialt» ia th®' irire<»iicila 4 jiliti®s ©f t!ie lateirestjs of tl*e 
pjcoiefeariate ■m& tlm twM®gp@fste* ’Mortto# t 

*&ooiiwt or Ittt&or in oirerf’ oonntrx tlm 

parfciei|>atio® of tta® woxkiB® olan© in poittlos 
mist lead to tlie f09mati<^ of an In^pem^bmaik^ 
party^ a labour party** .And mem fcuoaed 
sueb a party miat hmm for ita puxpoee tlie oon^naat 
of tbe go'mxrm&B^ in tbe interest of tbe elass 
which it represents* ^^nocedo deirelopiearit trill 
lead naturally* to the acoorplisltswat of this 
purpose*. Ci^iidess* WB% i i@>* 

While Kautslsy beltafwed that the deimlo®«i«Bt of worlcing 
class will of necessity mstim it dessaad political freedcwi 
he also ariued* ^lllsa leniii* -that foe articulation an^; 
achievement of these demands on m abstained basis the 
working class tK>iild need iioii*»mtopian political consciousness 
which cwttld be fero^lt frow outside aad whicli would require 
theas to er^age in parlianeiitajry stn^le* parliancit 
a^ordlng to his is the saast i^werful level that ceas be 
utilised to raise the proletariat out of its econciBlc* 
i^jcial «m§ Moral degmiatioa* insides iree^st of press 
and the right to organise* the caiversal bedlut is to 
be reg^arded ^as (mm of the prere.gaisi'l^s for the sotnad 
development of the proletariat* Parliesontary and electoral 
struggle itself forges the political c^^sion of the class* 

for Kamtsky* the parliamentary state is an instrunent 
of the ruling class h^ espials M transfoxmati<» throi^h 
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parllara«iffcary strtiggle. while the state worlcs in the 
infee^sests ©f the l>o«.r^oisle it , allofo's the working ©lass t© 
inflnsnce gcwenroat activity ss parliasaeist 1® not necessai* 
rlly a tool in the hands of the hourgeoisie* The workiii® 
class shonld straggle to strengthen the -parllaaeat and 
increase their oiffli inllnence witaii©' it.* As liindess 
coraments# "the girowiag strength aifed political matority of 
the i^orking class {aeana that sooner or later it will (Obtain 
a parli«Bii«atary aiajority and- the atoility to make parliaaent 
th«s doaiinant elewsnt is the state* fhe socialist traasfor- 
matioii is then jnst a matter of time** (Hinfess 1983 i 
Kaatsky ®i^hasi»es that capitalist devdosa^nt will 
iaevitetoly lead to socialism so isissh so that even "if 
the working class didn^t make use- of it*® mastery over 
the machiins'ry of the -govemsient to introdiiee 'the socialist 
system of prodnetion* the logte of evesds would finally call 
»0m msh system into heing^t hut. only after a -useless waste 
of emtrgy and tismi*** liiindess*.. %^$ t 201* 

The socialist transformation of society through 
parliffl^atary majority need not he accos^anied by violence 
and bloodshed* Howevar* Kautsky was statawshly exposed to 
any effort on the part of tite woiSfcIng class to soak power 
by way of broadbased allianoe of the popular classes the 
radical bourgeoisie, peasantry* intelligencia and petty 
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Ixmrgeoiaie* as result«Na is losing i*aity 

mA stxeusrfeli of i#<»rki®g oiasts ami als®-' loslsag -of 

it;*s specific cft>J«€±ima« T'^sst l^aslo. ilif£®r»n®«s imtmmk 
Kant^sJeyir «ml revisitaslsts 111» Bejrastaie imm l^mn mmemd 
i3p hy i$9leliaQ tlins t 

"For Kantslcy -'intftrpretaticm of laixmr ti»ory of valoo# 
of S 2 S|powrishmaiit aiid polarisation meant that the 
int;o3»8ts of eepital labour iimre irreooBellable, 
that there was no mmla. thing as the national 
interest# ami that the proletariat isstst preserve 
its isolation la the political arena. For the 
revisionists cw the other han4 who preferred to 
abandon the labour theory of value# had ceased 
to believe in the brealoiown of c^italims# &&& 
pointed to tiae growth of tiv& mid&B class as 
evidenee of mm polarisation# eapitalima has shown 
itself to be sufficiently adaptable for there to 
Im hope of its gra«iyial transfocmation into socialinn* 
Socialies was seen as the mcnre or less peaceful 
inheritor of fully developed capitalimti*' (Melellan# 
1979 t 301» 


TTmm^ while Kaut^y stressed edlass conflict «md class 
struggle# Semstein stressed class mmpromise and class 
ismciliatiemi for Kaiitja^y parlian^etatism could sharpen 
this conflict mid heighten class consciousnessjr for 
Bernstein it ^dissolved class conflict and brought class 
etpilibriisn* 


In spite of these differemses there are .certain 
crucial similarities in the foxsmlations of Bernstein and 
Kautsky# particularly relatiiig to practice and mstion* For 
both#, parliamentary democracy is a neisessity and the working 
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mlmmm slicmJld stjpimgthea tii«i mf parlinnent maM 

parlleoentars' actiirit^ to inexiBase Its inf luostcrs 
uXtimat«!|.3f gain noaass to state pmmr* Mtliongk 
dif feted tlie .giijeetitfts of engaging in '^tiljnentatjr 

aotivitY* lenmteiti^ aiming at mltieete dissolntiira of 
oiasaes and Kantsky aiming at achieving ’working class 
majority^, they differed little ©a the efficacy 'of parliaiaen- 
tary dsasnoeracy as a awaas to the realloatioa of their 
t^jectives* por both# parlieTOntary deaiocrassy 'eNEjnld be 
used to tste' over the ©ovenswient of a society by a popular 
majority^ a popular «aj«ity backed by popalar eoasent 
conld stdijeet the state aaehiaery to its will. 

l^tvithstaadlag, his classical Maraeist postures like 
necessity of class straggle and iaevitabJe victozy of tte 
workiag class#, i^aatsky believed that 'the .task of Social 
iMocrewsy consisted not in brix^iag <^>oat the inevit«l>l« 
cailMddEroi^ bat ia delaying itf a party can be revolationary 
bat it cwrap^ prepare a revolution. Moreover# for Kaatsky 
dictatorship of tl» proletariat of Marx was mst a mle of 
the poletariat to be achieved by a class war bat a mle of 
the proletariat taader folly deraoeratic and parliesoentary 
institnticais* ' It is tlwse weakisessea that made Katittsky to 
come closer to i^msfeein in' the end# 
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Marxiawi aaS the i^LcfeatoraMp of tlie FroiglMiriat. 

#£ pelitteal poirer aaS of tlie 

di<Aator$Mp of the picoletariat thscou^lt elause strtiggXe heiw 
been the most coiitroipersiel 4q[txeeti.bBii tliet separated the 
two asein tren<3s in the interaetioaai ocawamist 'inovasaent 
i.®* revolutionary ami jceformlat Marxist - beainist theory 
«sd practice, and ar® tbe hmm of contention tbroughout 
its history, whereas the first interaational was maSdosd 
by debates on basic pMlO'Soplilcal lssi)»s and th® concepts 
of class stmgfle and the- dictator ship of the proletariat 
were yet to eaerg® as the iioaediata concaas# tb® l«a<3iiig 
figures and eadras of the cornttmiat parties in various 
countries gained clarity on the efficacy of universal 
suffrage and political rights secured by bwrgeois 
revoluti^as in the West during the period oM second . 
Iateci»ati«ial for praaoting revoluticst* while Bernstein 
and Kfficitsiiy bald parliamsiitary s^tbo^i^ as efficacious 
enough in the desired soisialist ^als# two 

ia^jortant figures# one frost within the GeraKSi Social 
©(Mocratic party Cbuiog^ergl and the other from the cosffimnist 
s^veraent in Russia Cbenln} constantly criticised the 
exclusive reliance on the parll^entary path in teras of 
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ecoiioiaiCB^ politics pMIosop%^« 7boj ^lorleed mat m 
itlt@£oatiiKo pos^spootii^#: wiiioto oailod xiswlutioiiajey 

MstniM recogoisis^ tlis ^oirooiai jeoio o£ <octJ^ parlis^sxtar:^ 
struggles for the «iiss stnsmgle antS tlie esta^Xishsiaot of 
tl%' iliotatorship of the proietariet# In this seetion I 
propose to ^scuss the perspeeti'ves of these two iem#ers« 
although mmf others- also figure .in the ^scession* ifhile 
gpiiestions of the progr^snie.,. strategy as^ tactics will he 
discussed in hroa€ terns# X will fcMses la^iinl^f on the. 
effiC:acgf ©f parliasiejitary and eacer'aCparliaeeatar^ struggles 
including the <pestion fomati^ of fovensients with the 
support of bourgeois partittSM 

Lenin 

Of all the casenmist leaders who spohe fsid wrote 
extensively mt practical strategies and tadtiofeel ^ea-stione 
of socialia^ .ref^ntioei iMcdM assenes very high impmtme&m 
Firstly# the historical Juncture in which he lived amd the 
active role .he played in thi- class struggles -in mnmia was 
preceded by revointionary stru^les in snropean countries# 
particnlarly the parliasdntary struggles for political aad 
eccnesdc rigMu of wnrlDers and peasants# based tm universal 
suffrage and bourgeois deraocratic rights# secondly# he and 
his odileagues had the advantage of -drawing- .lessons fron 
smxiessfnl straggles lihe the Paris conranne and those whi<di 
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ill £«i£omist ii^periaXiM* Jiil liia acrtivit^f ia £«l«tioit 
%ci l&lKe «oaitiisg &M. stx@iigl:l»mixig 

t3m c^Miiiiist -tUscmglioiit^ i&h& tnarM wmt 

wi'tli Ms stxtiggJle amf Mai of &apmtmm Hxxm 

He M^ipeNi' tlie oeii^s of tMi mmrtj' estiiilisliei 

oommiilsf parties..* oai tliO' otHer Bolstietrilcs piofei a. 
eroeiol irole .in esti^lisliiag' t^iie Cfeoasaalst latereatioaol* 
itfliich wms feorei to tl^ to^s of str<s»a. 9 theaiag tio «orIi 
oomimist. jmmmmt iiooiogieoily mm& ©t^i®aisatioaal3.y 
afoinst xoyisionisst auai fefosmi^ oa tim one Ims^ *%&£%* 
sectatiaoioi: am. ttie ot^r* 

file Mteriai aiE^ Isasis for ttie rewlutioxmry 

perspectiires of 'lieala oooli to. traeei Ms ttieory of 
iQ^eriMian wMo^ aoooriiiig to. It^ imergei ms m re’smit of 
tlie f rowtit of si^i»C!pol.y eapitaXisa azii mmiMemtmd 

itself ia tim fotm of fixias^ e«pital ooiitrollei ty 
^li oorteis treste «• a .feature 'Of tte airasisei. 

mmxBmmims of tte west* As iistioot from iaiustrlal os^italism 
assoclatei witli escport of moaopoly or fiaaneiai 

capitalism involrei ^Kport of scrpits caiiitail iahi.&i <»mli 
not 1)8. osei Mitt profit at hofos bot eoMi be put to prof itable 
use in bwEflcwari countries.*. HoliSae l,eMa* KautsJcy vas only 
cooceriiei with iniustrial capital. asi4 was . uot^ware of the 
fact that it was financial eapitai tlmt characterisei 
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laimrialiaKR la tins naia* aaS fc^e^aase #f i^cb %1tm . 

syata® eaml4 aofe acbietN® e<qp*ilUbrii*» a# tbe 
cartals aad txasbs, ii©aia o-aly ijmxmmm Wm^ ^ff«i»ae®s la 
tl» gjrowth of bfea i^rl^ oeo*K»y# TTm isolitioal off aet# of 
taa^aoy mim afagaafloa la -fe^liaioal. pirofsasa md 
super-profits# part of i#liioli ooul4. lae use«l foe brlaging the 
vtg^pmr strata of tlae proletariat# thus resultlaf ia 
opportualsa aai reforaijm ia tiie l^our aao^^meat* as agalast 
the uatiisrstaailag of tbe soelal Bea^ratia Party# 

beaia MM that li^rlalism was a aeoessary feature of 
ooatewporary eapitallsa 'aad woiil4 lead to war aad also ■ 
reirolutloa# aad tbat ijii|}erlall«ai brougbt world flaai^al 
capitallsa to its fiaal staiie' sad created objeetlye OKsa^tioas 
for worldwide ra’^olutioa* 

Marti ia liae wltJi tils timorj <x£ laperiall®®# Lmtim 
defiaed the state' simply as ^ ox9aaiS'atiim of foroe for 
proteatii^ tlie mliag eias^ses aad si^ppressiag the l^^bouriag 
classes* Ml tlie iastituticaia of.tM state#: bowe’wer ■ 
dnoeratio ttiey sd.gbt be# subserwe tbis ntaia puspose# thm 
essence of parli-»eatary deiaoerswsy ia^ a capitalist state isll 
•to decide one® ©very few years', wbiob »effli>@r of tbe ruling 
class is to repress aad ..crush tbe people tbrough psrllaaiaat - 
this is tbe real essence of bourgeois parlianeatarlaa# not 
only in parliaseHtary ccmstitutimBl waiarcbies# but also 
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ill til*® ilasfflocaratic! 

TJie flaw iis tlia Kaatakyits® iisfceitpi'a'fcafei®®* 

Maissia# is that althoiagh Kamtsky heia tSaat th® stata is 
m orga® of ©lass rul® ©lass mtiogtmlmM mm iswemmsim 
lahXe,:. he glossed osreir ;th@: faot that if the start:® is the 
prodacfe of irteooi^Jil^ilitlT ®f ^ ©lass a^togonlass# if it 
is a powex staadiog at>c3V® society and alienaling Bsoire and 
More fro® it,- it. is obviom-that tht liberation' of the. , 
oppressed class is isspossihle not mily without a i?i©l<^at 
irwolntion# h*!.*,' al^ withcmt- the dastr^tion of the apparafaw 
of the state power %dii©h tras' ' cseeated hy the mling ©lass 
and is the e^dla»nb of this •alienation*** Ch^in,- it ?2 $ 
Id), Lenin ©onsist«»tly , argned that if the aneient -and 
fs^idiiKistates ’were organs for the expl©itati<Ma of the slaves 
and serfs the Modem representative state is an Instmi^nt 

of ea^ioitatio® of wage lahonr hy^ coital* 

The »aia thaae in Marx's * The pover ty of Philosophy* 
» Q!yp9^i||i.sfe Manifesto* , aroand vdsich ^ hnilt his ,tl»ory, 
is that the first step in the revolution toy the working 
class "is to raise- the proletariat , to the position of a 
mlii^ class, to win the battle M danocracy in which the 
l^roletariat wUl nse its political s^^resiacy to wrest., by 
degrees, , all capital fro« the bourgeoisie, to centralise 
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all. ijo^^trammta tsX p£o<iiictioii ii9i tJie hsads of tJtm stata i«o* 
of flw pxolotax'iat oT'gaxtisoii as flia jculJUog olass; a»€ to 
Xi» 3 Co«u»» tlia total pro^^icstiv# fox^s as rapMlsr as 
pm»SMlm*m (Haxx mA vide l^eolo# idSS) • i^oziio 

olaarlir dtmtm Mmm tM,m t3» mat is^rtant i^a of tha 
• <iictatorsMp of the proletariat* -. /to# state of the 
proletariat os^asiiseNS as- the rolifig class# end it rtms 
thr©ijgiio«t Ills thw>ry md political practloe# 

^alfsiof the ravisioaist political ecoaca^# Xenia 
opposedt the Idem that cs^eentration and the oasting of small 
scale' pro^zctioii hy large scale protection do i^t ocNmr in 
. agricnltisjre at all# idsile - toej procaeil 'very slowly in 
ccBsoarce and intestryi that crises had now becom rarer and 
weaker and cartels and tmsts wmXA pctoably enable cj^ital 
to elisinate them altogether and class antogoniaans i^cnld 
becoise jailder and milder* Ifet# it became dear to the . 
revisioa&ists that capi'talist prosperity was followed by 
crisis- XiSiiiin wmtm t 

•While iBsiting protestion* the cartels and trusts 
at the sane tine# and in a way that was tovicsis to 
all# aggravated the anarchy of production# the 
in;^€mrity of existeiKie of the proletariat and the 
c^pressicm of ■the capital# thereby intensifying 
class antagonijPWB to an in^recedent^ degree* • 

(Lenin# 19i6 « 114)* 

The H»ost velwaent crltlciaai of revisiansim by Lenlii 
was njsde against tl»ir understanding of the political talai 
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i»f tiis i^ro3.«tairiat t tliat twmt<&3mf <iem»eraej and 

noivarsfid sia££^taga jraooi^d %lii l>asi@ for class stjmggla 
and tlwt slmae tibe of tte majodtf pv&fstiJLm in a 

Siornomtmi'f, <om mmt neitHar xiagard tte stats as m organ of 
eii^s rtile« nor rajaet ailianoas «ith tils prograssiTeii social 
rafom bourgsoisie against tim .reactlcmarijes® ibid * 

H5) » I®ain a^iafeed. feMs nadBorstandiag with liberal boisrgeols 
w$Mm and iKnirgaois parliaiaeiitarlaai* Farliaii»ntaristt^ bald, 
did not olimitiata# Init laid harm tl^ imata ebaracter avail 
of tbs aofft dmocratic boorgaois reptdjlica as ocgans of 
opprassion* If balping to anli^ton and organisa wider 
Biasstts <3^ tbe paoplo it asilf intansifiad crises, sand 
resdltad -iii civil war and p:dltieal rawlotioas* Qnotii:^ 
the mxmplm of tba Paris Ccssmina in 1071 in franoe and tim 
eimnts of 190S in Eussia, ba assplainad bow thm boorgaoisia 
witbcnit bestiatioa a»de deals iiiitb aven tba anffitias of these 
natioxis oolf to orosb the proletarian saovonents* The 
.o^perienaas of ataldlni alli^aoas and faming blocks with 
s<^al 'refosm liberal groups ^in wastam oonntrles «• 
particnlarly Millerand*® es^&tismnt in franca and tb©- 
liberal reformist Cadets in Ewtssia «• illustrated convincingly 
that these ta« 2 tlcs «»ly blmted the csamsclausness of the 
masses and das^ned the. cli^s straggle rather than sharpening 
it# Cbenin, jMd t 115»11®>, 
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.Ifetr wbil® ai^areclatJUag the social advaaeafflest that 

tooh plaoi m a seealt of hoosi^ols reimlutioiis« heoio said 

that a daaoisratio £i^)3i>lic sad laaivearsal saf f rage wexa^ -m 

immnm advatsce as oospaxed to ' feadaliiHa io ooahliog the 

pxolatairiat io achieiFiog ijQsit 3 f and aolMaiitif aed to wmgm 

fiziB aad systaaatie stri^gle egai.iiat capital* lie wrote » 

**Wlthcmt parliaiaeiitarisaa* witlK>ut aa electoral systoa 
this deT^«^3a^iit of tt^ worhiog class would have been 
in^ssibla* That is why all these thiags have 
acquired such great iMportanc® in the eye® of broad 
aassea of peoplo • 1?hat ' is why ' a ■ radical ohaiige 
fi^^ss to be dif f icnlt** * 

yet« bourgeois #evelopiie:ist has^' alao^ brought new problms# 
particii|-4rly the omnipotence of c^^tal wherein the pesmr 
of the capitm i» everything, the stociE exchange is everythii^, 
while parliaaieat. asid electic«i» are marionettes ■ and pn||®ts* 
(I^nin, 19S? t S'S-5d>. 

The vieMi of isiiin show that . the pra^lonatic of 
ccmBimBist,' or xewlhtioonry, utilisation «riE pacliaisemitary 
and other xepr«seid;ative institutions has to be nsMierstood 
in the background of the dialectical development of these 
institutiomif* Any attaa^t to fomnlate progrmnwe®#^ 
strategies' and tfictics has to subserve historical and 
national «^p^ificaties in a given esnontry, svch as political 
<x»nsciousness of the broad masses anS the nature Bsa& role 
of the parliamentary in®tituti<nis ,in a particular c<n»itry* 
further, the most ln^ioirtant factor is the nwad to change 
tactics iron situatJten to situation such as civil war* 
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i^9»sassii«' poMtlmai ■■erisis l»©Ga»»® &£ ri’^mlxy / 
«BOi»g the ruliag glasses as also a 3®a*wi?®voltitioisary 
situtafetoa* 

^he polltioal is^lieaticots of revislcmist 

Micmoraios awl the political ■pe3esp©otii« Sm it 

were far reacMxm* The politics of social ffeaKtratic 
parties was what is wi#sly Jmcmm mm •ecoBoaaisBt* • The 
political logic Of the rerisioalst theory was that social 
iSaiaocsracy shoolS ecaws@*rtyrate its work isat on j^Ultical 
struggle of the workers ag.aiest autocracy hut securing 
the econoaic dee^cls of the i^rkers« Lmdxt saw ecK^iiosKiaR 
as the ^^^aa^lomest of the hegwecciy of the preletariatf so 
that the workers woixl4 ine themselves to ec<mc3eiio 
struggles leavii^ politics to the hourgeoisie* 

purther,: this rejectios of eaonamism <m the part of 
the workers ii^lieS the )ciee4 fctit political koowle^Oi. 
political mmmmMj&mmmm aoi .political struggles for the 
ultimate seizure of power* It is this bKeak with social 
aearocratic politics, stressii^ the i^ortaiKse of imparting 
political e<aicatioa to .the proletariat from without, that 
has beaa aaalt with at length hy lieaio in soiae of his 
iaiportaat works t What is to be <toBe.? One step Forward, 

2?we> ^teps Backward a*i4 Tw Tactics ..of Social smaac^racy , 
m douht this them runs through lieziin*'s overall revolutionary 
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stjrategy aiwi tiatctlcs* ^ 

Mt©r tJie Ijourspaolsi® i|e«|tii3c»s dowiaaBcafr ia tim 
soclatj aadt afteyr 1:l»a r@^lmtl«aary OD»t«ast of tim new 
iastitntloBji is anal mm ibe tween the , 

.IsoiiiJ^oisio S134 tl® p2role%ariafc cowt to tlis: io*»# tfce 
revolutioaaxy fervour of fcb® bourgeoisie goes 4owii* In 
brief, it beaoues r®«istion«p^ in or4er’ to proteot,, itself 
an4 its possession® frcss the- proletariat,, whieb is interested 
in furthering the revolution^ That is why, it is to the 
advantage of the bourgeoisie to rely on certain resaameBts 
of the p.ast and not to- eliiain^:^^ thsm oca^letely. The 
bourgeoisie is iiMsapabie of be.ing consistently dasiocratic. 
Bven if it tskBS up ao^ measures for chai^ it will see to . 
it that they '•take place more slowly, more gradually, more 
cautiously, less .resolutely by mesais of revolcd^ion* , 

(lienin, 1977 t 44*-45)* 

On the i^feher hand, b®»in suggestions that it is 
always advantageoius for the working class to aim at 
revolutionary changes in th® bourgeois liberal press, civil 
and political rights are quite instructive for revolutionary 
practice in any country with lajurgeois liberal ideas and 
institutions doainating* ij.enin also sugge.st8 that t.f» 
pariiaraentary activity of the working class and its 
canbination with ertraf^parliamentary struggle should on 
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wJhoIe tlis maizt tlmm tlsat; tlae rewltxtioiansy 

patti is aiwsYs pirsfer^s^ls to tlis .eoforaiatoir^ path smd ail 
affoorts Wist too msSm to^ aSopt msicS^ a patali witliifii a 
booir^aois liberal set «qo to qoicsfcea the process of ixmrgeoie 
iesiaocaratlc revolotloo.*.^ 

Lenin is stressiog here the 4isti»ctiont between 
bourgeois ^sa^acracy vMcli strilce© a compromise with feu<3al 
and counter -• r»ift»ltd:ionaiTf el^ients and bourgeois dssaocracy 
adopitod by tAm proletariat , wMch fights out the 
reipoliitionimcy el«fflei*t»# He su^pgests tiset a Marxist, ia a 
bourgeois deiaocratic rwolaticMiary i>erlod, should differen- 
tiate between the degrees of diaescratim and reaetioiiary 
or revolutionary coateisfe in those regimes and plan for ttwi 
fulfillifflsat of bourgeois revolutionary tmESmw ' 

.AS .iai^:d;iOiied at the beginni^, the guestlon of 
participation or norN^partieipation in bourgeois parliaments 
by the conmuiistS' and formic alliances .asstmr.d utiaost 
.iQqport^K»& during the period when reformist social 
derocrecy was being €^feated and radicl.€S within tl^ - 
german social p«Escratie party were canergiag* Lenin and 
his followers were hasnaeriag «3fut an alternative line both 
to the narclKj-syiidicalist view which advocated a total 
boycott of the parilsffi«®nt» and the reformist view which 
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ple*^a for mmlmivm roliao®® parllaraoaatary csf 

stnaggl®* Tl»& cw^txmrnm^ tiIk* iiaiifcoa to 

partiGipate is tl». parlisawatary for 

niug tbe ljac3afa«a iiias»«» lif pirepagating tlJ« soeiallrt laea 
ana for proving that parliasieiita beoaaie otosoloto not only 
historically tout, also politically an^ thos®. who alvoeatea 
total iaoyeott of tl^se in»fettmti€s»«, iaflwnoe 

anarcho-syndicalist views# ,t® use i®nin*« teaw* 

In mssia this prefele® preweinen©® .in 190e 

when the Iieft deviation wititia aia^ its presence 

felt#. In'. If08 th®. 'Sieft lolshevihs otoaovists wanted 
a recall of the Social Qefflocratic deputies# yhis stand was 
tahen ty the® in ItOS when the tsaf proclaiaed tl» osnv^mii^ 
of a consultative parliaaent* flie: called for its 

boycott wiicli against the policy of other cppositicni 
parties and the iienshevilcs.#- yiie parlia8ie.nt was swept 
away in the s^nacal strilse.! »tiie tooytoott proved CKxrrect at 
the tiae* wrote :Si««i% •not feecans® i!©ii#*partici^pat^ in 
reacti<»iery parliaraents is correct, in gs^tal feet feecanse 
let accorately appraised the otoject*^ situation# ^ which was 
leading to rigtid developaent of ^ striltes first into 

an uprising* iLenin# lt68 * . esperience Ulnstrated 

that when legal i»id eactra-leg il perliwatary and ncaa- 
parli«antary straggles are cc^i**^ sonetlsies asefml 

and even essential to reject parliefflentn^ H«ew, 
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as Lanin wml»p it iKitidLS hm to ^pXj the awna 

twstie in otliar sitmtions as was #dii@ in r@g«rS t& ttaa 
tiOfeatt 0M tlm iismm batiaNtn i90$ i9^ bacansa tbs - 

obj^aatifa sitiiati<»ai pointing to tJba nso^ssitj of ^clnsiw 
tolianeo on t»»ih^riianwntayi^ a^iwitias m&f' mm cil>tain« 

a^tivlts' in tim Ommxalm Pmxty mm& ealioS 

tbmsaiwas ^Qi^sition on Pirinolple** r&€nm<& campxmmim 

witli otbar partias 1:^ partio:|pation in parliansntar? 

stmgglas ^eenisg tijesi to hm Mstotioaliir c^soleta# X^in 

wm vmwf oxitloal ■&£ tMs stanS*^ Ha points^ oot tbat tlie 

oppositicm of tba *Laft ^ononists'* in tba Gaznaan CoBianxiist 

Party was wronf * jumnrSing to hSmt tba Laft Cosnniiiists 

ignoi»d tba foot tbat tba mmmm nassas ImM ali tiiair. 

attention tn tte parliantnts wharain ali parties witli 

different atotiwes in m^rdsnoe- witn tlm classes tliey 

repicesent* A revolutionary party eonld not be vlotorions 

nsiiess tba ootiwns of tbe wario^s bonrgeois parties ai^ 

tbe opportmist traitors are not arpoeed to tbe bro«d 

siasses* Lenin eapiains t 

*FarIiai»Qtarisai beocHse bistorloaily obsolete4r 
bat it is true only in tbs propaganda sense* 

However*:, sver^bo^' Irnows t^ct tbis is still a far 
cry.frem ovemoadng it in praetioe* Ci^italim 
scmld bave been t^iolared to be bistorieally ^obsolete* 
osiiy deoades ago*- tbat does not at all ronove 
tba need for a unuery 1<^ and persistent strnggle set 
tbe basis of oapitalis** parllameatarlasn is 
bistorically obsolete fxooi tbe staxii^itoint of world 
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history tlie @ra of boorgoois parllaoioiitarian 

la mwc, tim mxm of proI@t«utiao liletaborsliip 
baft b9gmf 'tliat. ift ii»30iitft8tabla« Bixt wojrI4 
Mfttoir;' ift €€!mktmd is ^iaoa<ies» Ttm or tmmtY f&mxm 
narliar or latar raalGfts wm M££&mmm vimm mmm&ismd 
wJLtb tl«at o€ i#orl4 history 1% Is a trifle 

that eahoq»t be coml^ned evma i^^rtrKimatoXy* BOt 
for that liarj rea^^Miir it is a glarliag thaoretloal 
error to -apply the yanSstlolc of ^rorlii histoxy to 
pracstioal polities**# Cx^oi^ $42} * 

beoio elari£:ies that if -parliaaeoxitaariaR had becoae 
obsolete the tauiks of the left parties woal<i haw been very 
easy#: Ih f aet it is only sobjeistivlst f©rra»lati«3ai of- 
tactics ia terms of the: ccmscioasoess of the lea^iag 
cadres to say that parliadasotarism has becone c^solete 
both politically wbM historically# IN» caiuK^t say that 
^pariiamest-ariitm is politically «^solete**# wham millions 
aad **legi©as* of proletarlasft are sot mily still la favoar 
of perliameotarism, hot are (Sc^mright coimter revolrtiomary< 
Lenin suggests that the conscious cadrer^ must not sink to 
the level of the barferarl strata of the masses# but they 
must tell the masses the bitter truth# Timy are in ^ty 
bound to call the bcnrpgeois^ft demcscratic and parliammitary 
prejudicms of the «as»i« what ^ley are# Put at the »m» 
time they must scl^ly folios the actual state of the 
class consciouruiefts and preparedswss of tl» entire class 
(not only of thS: coiaminrlst vas^ard)# and of all the 
y > f Xf ng people Csofi^ ^aly of their advanced elements) # 
(Lenin# 1®®® » yutther# kks crucial factor# according 
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Itfitin# is t.}iat t:he masses slKmXd me>z tmlf rM of 

%im ir«s>ire6s«srtat,ivo inst;it;o'feioau8 io t&es 
proms® of partiolpaf JU»a . la tlsma kam. als® shoald r&mllm 
thmt. tfStraMparllanoiitar^r strafgles are more f faJL mM 
resaXt; orieateS also tliat tlvsf' slrml# lia've soias 
alteraativ® or^taiis lite ♦soiriats* la Russia* 1% is with this 
intantioa fetiat fel» loisl^alks took part- la Wm electioa* 
to the C^stitaaat ^tosoi^l 3 f la Sspt«nlaar«Roia»i9®r«i 1917* 

What i^eala derived fro® this is that, *far fro® ■eaastag 
harm to the rewli^osary proletariat,- particlpatioa ia ' 
a bourgeois parl-i»sat, 'mum m few iMsks hefcsce the vletorj 
of the 'Sovdet D^i^lie amd evea after steph a irictory, 
actually helps the proletariat to- prove to the- baototard ■ 
masses why such parliaeeats deseree to be doae away with $ 
it facilitates tlv3ir successful dissolutioiiir «u^ helps to 
make bourgeois, parliamatarism ^politically obsolete*, 

(I^oia* Ibid < 4S) * 

This talk wsmld be testi:^^ mA difficult to- -a 

xnvolutioaary party* m hmmMm .puts it t 

»it is very irary easy th show caae*« revolutioeary 
tamper merely by hurliag atoise at parliarosafcary 
opportuBims, or merely repudiatiag participatioB 
la parliameatsjr it*s very ease, however* caaaot 
turn this iato a ©olutim of a very difficult 
problamt* Bat aay atteapt to oircveiTOUt this 
iato a solutloa of a very difficult problem* Bat 
aay attio^t to clixEswueat this difficulty by 
ji^ppiag the difficult J-ob of utillaiag 
reactioaery paxliaaeats for revoluticaary pmrpomss 
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ojiX^f 3Q«t Ta to oieeoto a mv 

sKKJiaty aa<l yat £#ar the dlfficaitiea iwmXvm^ in 
awl’rtog a ^hcxS pajrliam»tajry gco^ of *^TO««f4i«»e<i 
aEi4 ^yotedi and heroin eoo^inists* in a reactionary 
parliament wo« 2 id be ^dhildiali.* im regarda parliamtn*. 
tary cdtldam of the left leadera# it is mcesaary 
that *critieianotbe ooat Iceen* mtbless ^and 
tnieQiBpranisi]:^ wciXicism* -<* shcsnid be directed in>t 
agair^t parliament or parXiaeentary a^^tivitiea# 
bet a^aiimt tboae leaders who are unable end still 
»cs£e against those eho are mmillisg to utilise 
parll€s»atary eleetiosaa ' and parliaraantary rostnm 
in a retolntionary and corasnmist manner* Only soeh 
eriticistt ooebined«^ of cmurse#- with the disinissal 
of incapable leaders and their replaoenent by 
capable ones will constltiite nsefnl and fniitfnl 
re’Bolnfclonary worlc*w«.«***Cleninir Ibid i S0)* 


lenin iwld the sane views and nade the smm 
criticial mmam^s the attitudes of *left 'Oowmaists*; 
in Holland* Great Britain and Italy# m he emphasised 
in ail his dEtbates mS erchanges with left oosmsnists in 
these countries i 

■*the funda®ental law of r@i?oliatioaa» which has hee® 
oonficaed by all revolutions and especially toy all 
three Russian revoluticaas in the twentieth ■century 
is as follows t for a revolution to place it 
is not enoii^h for the sa^loited and oppressed masses 
to wialise the iB^ssihility of living in the old 
way* and ^teand chango'Si for a revolution to talE» 
placsa it is essential that the eag^oiters should not 
be able to live and rule in the way# It is 
only whan the lower classes <ioa'*t want to live in 
the old way and the r^per classes cannot car^ry ca« 
in the way that the revolution can triusph# fhis 
can be expressed in other words * revolution is 
lapossible without a nationwide erisis C affecting 
both the exploited and the exploiters)* It follows 
that* for a revolution to take place* it is essential* 
first* that a majority of the workers Cor at least 
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a majori-tf of class coasclcms anti 

l^jlitically activ© worlws) sltEmld iroallse 

that tavoltiticm is necessary* anS that'thaf’ 
atmuXd be prepared to die for -itf seconds that 
the rullsig classes should be 90 !^ tturoagh a 
crisis* which draws even the moat backward 
isasses into pclitics* waakesis the goimniaezit* and 
makes it possible for tha r®vol^3Etioaaries to 
rapidly ewarthrow it*** (Zteoim Xbi^ 70). 

'Sdiat is clear frosa the above lines of JD^in is 
that victory cawiot few %Km by the vanguard alone# that 
will be putting the ®trt before the horse* To put only 
the cadres into the battle without ensuring the stjqpport 
of the fflajorlty* the understanding of the expressed 
classes and the sympathy of all those who are indirectly 
af fected by the eirtls of the '(saEistiiig syste» would foe 
wrong* propaganda and agitation are not enough to bring 
tite various c^pa?essed classes to such aan understanding* 
li^cause the masses must l^ve political experience which 
they can gain by pa-rticipatioa in parliamentary* non- 
parliamant-ary* legal and aaetm-legal struggles* Whareas 
for ths^ advatneed and conscious cadrci# experience comes* 
more often theOEi not* through consciou»ti®ss* for the 
masses experience: cob^s through action ai^ rwvolxjtlonary 
consciousness 'and prep^aredRess come through experience in 
class struggles* For the advanced snd ccsjsciouB cadres 
it is the otl^r way round* It is c^ligatory on th» part 
of the co^tscious cadent to go down to the level of 
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coaacioiismss of t*® siass®« by «very iaa«BS t.bat Is 

avsilidbl® « a t.aslc wMoli Is ail tba more difficult; wh)m 
conditions of dix»€t and opttn isass stjriii^as do not aieist. 

1?li« teal test of a *wii©l«tiosaty patty la aay cotaatty is to 
ad^t to the specific csoaditloas la wMcIi tl» oppressed 
masses Him? to formulate suitable forms of struggle? to 
imtk. through existing orgmtsations mvmn though the masses 
idao depead on those organisations may ha’sre reactionary ideas 
without being capable of appreciating the need for reeolutionary 
methods of action*. In fact the arduous efforts which a party 
puts in #irii^ the noiv»revolutimary situatioii tcidiig up the 
minutest problems with a bccaidbasad progr^ame will ultimately 
detsrmine the possibility of the wlctosy €*f resolution when 
tlw objeetiye situation arises*. 

It can Tm derived from the skxsm 'discussion that the 
strength .©f a party aM the 6|aE^.athy and support of the 
atasses it enjoys and the multifarious contacts ithich it has 
with the rtmsses in terms of the abotfs factors nd the ' 
possibility of laakiag resolution a success can newer be 
measured .in temas of its electoral gains* the number of seats 
It has secured in the representatives institutions or the 
mmtmx: of years it has participated in the gowernraents forraed 
within a bourgeois framework* Aftar all, electoral struggles* 
participation in the bourgeois goweimients » provided 
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It. aliows «idvaiKS«m®nt o£ class stccgglc •■- &m a part of 
tlift flxaltifarioiis foiaiS' of ^stni^glas * gojacral* political. 

&aSL mamamixs ^strilstts, ocsoij^ticm work places* aod work 
^caaong tiw iisiixstriai maS. agricai^t^ral . proletariat* 

«mm€i forces* pettf^' boergeois sect^oas* stodetxks* mmem 
and aboriginal tiribes etc** witb relevant tactics and 
suitable slogans .around iwiediate a*^'ioiig rtm objectives 
vhicii require a protracted* e3ctr*«p«rli««ntary* educative 
and voltmtary* but organised*, work* 

loaa buteaiatg^ 

By far tlie m>st articulate jscid effective opposition 
to refo£B9i.st iocial democracy came front Rosa Xiuxe^urg* tbe 
most brilliant intellect of ail tl» scientific beirs of Mar* 
and Bngels* Barlier criti<pes like tbat of parvus wmm 
confined to pointing' t© tbe .sotaurce of opporttmlst ersxirs 
inside tbs social .limocratic it was buxeiaburg 

wlio evolved a coaiprebeitsive criti«$ae in ber Social . Reform 
or ftavolutioo Ci8P9> wliicli to date rasnains. a classic of 
radical Marxian* ''fbEougbout ber activity*, tlwtorefcical and 
practical* bar guidli)® prli^ipla was tbat tber® exists an 
indissoluble tie between social refom and revolution* 

This guiding prlncisfe was based* of course* on ber 
tbeoretical under st^dii^* First of all* sbe rejected 





atoedallaaB eeaseS to hm am, objoetivo vmmssXtf* tm tite 
oaypitalist grovtli of tJho m&ommi ^0 OX«4it tlio 

oootraSietioii of oap&taiiot sooiot^ as it aoeontoatod tlw 
separation of cnoiersliip from prodootion# and oarteiisation 
lijoreaseS tl^ omitraidiistioii l^tueeit tiie pzt»teeer asid tl^' 
€K>iiswiert between organised oapital and tlie wox^ng class » 
tsetween tba toteri^tioiiai obaraeter of tlie o-^itaiist world 
eeotioiBii^ am& tbe national csliars^ster of Wm ««^itaiist state* 
Tims tbe polltieal ideas and aetiirit:^ of Zioxesimrg in the 
main were ^rntply rooted in the notion that sooiailjsm could 
hecK^^' a reality cmly if it was possible to prose soientif • 
ioally that oipitalism woeld he destroyed hy its omi immanent 
contrddiotions • 
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ejri#®*, and tl>at m&iM&Xlsm. woal^ iB®iri.'feai>ly perlsfe wlwsa tfeara: 
wait 390 liMager aay po«silaill%y 0 E eactaaMag tlie e^ittallst. 
»iyr3i«*» ffTOlielt# tfli t Her® w® find tl» aatiistpatii?® 

aatawi of Iwtr ideas which ar« now swlewant to the protelesMi 
of the Third KOrld* Ca the ^tdaole her econcmlc th^ry aiad 
poiitioai . paraCfei®# were fire® frcw both the th©roogh2,y reTl«* 
sionist antterstandisg of -MajcKinK'Of Bernstein on tim one hand# 
«ua«l the^ fatalistic 'miderstandiag of Marxis® of Kantshy on 
the other* lier'focsizs was on historical tendencies of 
the capitalist syst«i#. Its inherent wealcnesses# recurrent 
cri^s and its inewit^le btit ^uopiredictable collapse on thm 
one hand# and the unending# ongoing# nnresolwable class 
conflict constmtly feeding the CKsatradiction between labour 
and capital on %!» other* Ste laid^ greater stipess'^csi trends 
and historicity of the socio^-econciiic systeai rather than on 
exeesslToly ' subjective sEnotional factors * Chuseraburg vide 
Trolich# 158) * 

la the i^her® -of political activity her cardinal 
principle has been a progracmatic cewbinatioii of reform and 
revolution for organic growth of the mov««eat« Reforms cannot 
be carried out without a awstiv®. pawer indepeiuaent of scevolutlon 
For' Marxists# in every historical period ' reforms take , 
place only so long as the ii^tus- given by the last upb^aval 
continues 'to make itself felt* It is a historical and false 
to regard refo«8 *ao a long drawn csut revolution# and 
revolutioia as reform condensed into a short period of time**# 
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b@ciit) 2 se! **3 social revoltitJ^oQ snS l^al rafoxm wm dliffaraixt 
ii^waeiii%tt^ 'aot. in tlm s^ae@' of tiao tl:iey false but. in 
fheix essential clmracteristics*** fbe secxet of Mstorical 
revolution is a snd#»ii change of (inantitative gains, naostlsr 
legal refoms, into <|QalltatiTre oi»s, ^hls ii^lieil that 
•whoever c^ts for the path of legal refona, la place of 
and in contradiction to the congpest of political power, 
actnallf' chooses not a calmer and slower road to th» same 
aim, but a different aim altogetiter** Cibid i S2)# 

Rejecting the tactics of Bernstein she reconstructed 
the understanding of Harx snd Sngels hf saying that 
dmsocracy in a boircgeois set is dispensable not because 
it renders superf luenis the of political power - 

for the proletariat but because it mslas the compost of 
political power both necessary and possiblei it makes waging 
of class struggles .necessary aynd possible for the salcit of 
gaini^ political power.* lfara£ and Bngels sever had any 
doubt «d3ciut td)e seed for coaguest of political .power* 

Thus else was crystal clear in stressing the 
organic unity of reforms and .revolution# she considered 
the struggle for living staadards of the proletariat and 
expansion of dmaoeratie rights within boxirgeols un^r** 
dev9.l€^d societies as a nteans for preparing the masses 
for the revolution, for educating .fflod organising it and 
malcii^ it realise throogh practical e3q5>erience that the 
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bot£rg@ols Imd to hm o-vrnxrthzmm if ttio pxoIotari<tt wjds 

be fireed from tbe boo<3s of wag® slaisery. OoXy by partici- 
pating in a broati - based straggle witb tb® state in 
adapting itself to varioim Goseplmx situations and fighting 
out tbs difficmltiest the working olass could get esperienaa 
and conj^iousness# 

Hhereas few Ifamists applied Marxist theoiry creatiTOly 
to tl» c^Jectiwe dewelopiaeats on tha one hand the stdijectiim 
reactions on tlm luxeuBburg stressed this in all bar 

writings and political practice in regard to mass actiuityt 
mass strikes and trade imiosi activity* Miila criticising 
Lenin for adwoeatiag the .c^bbrol by ttse Central C<w®ittee 
over the masses in the whole organisation of the party# 
she advanced her eoiK:<^t of dialectical relationsMp between 
the activity organised by the party the apontaiMOUS 
activity and outtmrsts of the- masses* IshUe praising the 
spontaneous unture of the working Class demonstrations in 
Russia# she criticised centralism as the ^la^rative of the 
will of the enlightened and f ighting vaasiguard of the: Morki:ng 
class €ipi«>sed to its Individual groups and wadbers*** To Imw 
it was **a ‘self e»ntralisBi* of the leadti^ stratu® of the 
proletariat* awunting to a “rshi# of the majority within 
the party organisation*** similarly* while &fm said that 
decentralisation was responsible for revisioaism in tSeman 
Social Bcnocratic Party she felt that it did not mean that 



tfm ailtexfiiitim wm c«ml€ bring 


atmoj^lsBre In tb# party, <iioJlYti@ux« If 78 t f8-f9> 


tmmsiSsmg. thewgltt that only a loose organisational 
structure of the party could accomodate the spontaneous 
activity and outbursts of the masses^ whose exp®rieiM:»» and 


initiative should be the basis for the foimtlation of 


tactics in a particular situation. Yet/ she showed a clear 
preference to spontaneity of action (though not of theory) 
Ikt the Sara® tiarae she accepted the creative leadership of 


the party wMch could acccramidate the spontaneous 


Lineeraburg*s rejection of the role of the organisational 
leadership and powerful central ccnraittee as iKmservative 
should be discussed in the light of the various class 
struggles ami revolutions that toc^ place in history. In 
Prance the first great revolution of 1789 was spontaneous 
and that of 1792 organised# in Hussia the struggles 
of December 190S, of 1906 and of Psbruary 1917 were 
sponatenous and that of October* 1917 was prepared, la 
all these struggles unconscious action preceded 
action# the objective revoluticnary situation preceded the 
subjective revolutionaxry situation logically, 

1978 # 104-106), 
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2::ii -ttw: isass s-trlke L^ocefidb'org foundl m mmamm of 

ohianiMilllsiiig tiw revoIiQ±i.oiia£7 fervoiir of tito masutos 

piiXsiiig with its flash and bloo4 as against the actioiis and 

agitations orasen strikes m^rtaken at the behest of 

part:Sf deoiees eleverls' e<aieocted in partir faaetings* she 

felt that the mass strilw was snoh a ehangeahle phenomenon 

that it refleeted all phases ©f a political struggle and 

factors of the rewolution* it could open sud^n, new and 

broad perspeetlwes at times when the resolution seeiaed to 

haife gone into the bottleneck.* At tisies it could surge ower 

*the whole eaplxe like a gaint wawe* and at times would 

break wp into a faint network of rivulets* She wrote t 

"political and ecosKaeic strikes* rnmn strikes* general 
strikes In indiwidaal towns* peaceable wage struggles 
and street battles* barricades-all these run together* 
ineactricabily tangled* si^ b^ side* crossing c»Mt 
another* overflowing into on® another • a perpetually 
and changing sea of phenonena* Ai»d the law of motion 
is clear# it do®sn*t lie in the mass striJee itself 
or it*s technical peculiarities* but in relation to 
social and political forces in the revolution 
itself* The mass strito is merely the form- of 
revoluticmary struggle at a given lunrenent* and every 
shift in the r«lati««i of the contending forces* in 
party developaeiit* azid class divisions* and in the 
position of the counter-revolution — ail this 
Immediately affects the strike action in a thousand 
invisible and scarcely countable ways. However* the 
strike action itself hardly passes for a monent* 

It changes only its forms* it*® extent, its effect# 

It is the livi^ heart-heat of the revolrfeion and 
at the umm time it*s i»3st powerful drivii:^ foxrai"# 
(Ltis»9^urg* vide Trclich lf72 t 266-269) , 


14G 


Mmx: alicmt t-hm mans sturilc<a«*t}m't il: eaixnot.' 

ttsaS aft a liiiilftss mAmm •*• aam again In'taimftti.iig* 

Sh® £®jftctftd tlie i&a of its bein® «ift«4 as a lemstx to 

libarattt tlna iaov^nttiit In any in^assa without thft pm^araquiftitaft 

of elamiatary actionii baoause it in not tha mifts strilsa: which 

aecasjslateft the XBUKoIution* but ti» revolution which points 

to the necsessity of isass strike to intensify the crisis in a 

revolutionary situation* ifhe wxot^i f 

**If the oas® strike is not an isolate4^ act* but the 
e3q>re®sion of a whole periodl of the class struggle* 
and if this period is identical with the revolutionary 
phase of that struggle* then it is clear that tl» 
nass strike cannot be called at will even if the 
decision to do so nay have cone frem the highest 
level of the strongest social deisocxatic party**..* 
h mms strike hmm «mt of sheer dii^cipline and 
enthusiasM would* at best* play the role of a 
Msre episode* a syB^itoia of the fighting laood of the 
working class* and then the situation would revert 
to that of i|uiet every day life** ffrollch* 1972 «13d) 


XiUJwsisirg'*® views on mass strike are in line with 
her inclination to exeBtine everything critically rather 
tluni taking it as given* Hhereas Itemstain advocated 
mass strike for specific reforms and asfoel and Kautsky as 
a defensive tactic* buxw^urg made it her main political 
strategy* She strongly opposed the sid^ordination of mass 
strike by the trade uni«3eis to the parllaBaentasry party* s 
^etivity and decrees* xn the dena @ongrasft of the S.P.P* 


in 1906 fthe argued that trade tntions should be autonomaftis 
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aia^ not b© 6nbor<31i5ate<i to tisa party* Tbey shcwiiS toe 
treatad on par witto it and a mass stritoa oould be laiinetoed 
witbont a full agseament betneen ttoe trade ‘union ami 
tli« party# 

hvatm&iweg* B viawm on tocnr best ttoe bourgeois 
pariianents and govemmants eould be utiliaaed haire to be 
examined against this baclcgroiiad* the essenea of idilch is 
that real olass consciousness ^eerges spontaneously and 
operates in terns of mass stri’k&s as a reaction to thm 
bourgeois system and the eonsciouaTOsss inparted by the 
party by way of representing the vdLmm of the »as.ses in 
the parlisnient and also initiatii^ political struggle at 
the behest of the antral csoamittee* For tosr this conseio* 
usness could not hm imposed. She and her close follower 
Clara ;3etkin« were ^^ainst the dominant attitude in the 
party towards parllnsentary acticms* 

Luxemburg saatr clear signs of dedim of parliaronta- 
rism in Sermaay l^acaas® of the eoliuslon between the 
proletarian class forces and the bourgeoisla*. as well as 
bourgeois world politics* Bourgeois parliaments were tossed 
about, impotently like flotsa® in a stormy sea of thO'Se 
national and international disturbances* conflicts and 
transformations, parliaioiitariaffli was far rewared from 
beii^ the absolute programme of democratic dewelosxsent ai^ 
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df Ummm px&§mm sm tlKmglt hj mtxmttmiMm icwgeoJjt 
piyrliMBTiiteriM ratnaia aJtiira tmly so loisg mm tbs ^ 

ccmtllct, hmtm&mm tlia oontiimoS. 

Oac»» tlwi 9«jaejt«2. tr&aA toward a eon^iraaisa batwem tha 
bcmirgaaisla a»i faiuiaiisn iiata is# m in tbo durindlljig of 
diffojpei^os tetweoa tim uliigs and Ttmeimm io loglind or 
Eopiiblieaii*# aad tbe oiarioal. ar^oaxoliist. ajris'toorat^s to 
Fraiiao« tlio ossonoe of lN:mi:g®ois parliameotariim diea down* 

The inter-party struggles of the bourgeoisie toad gisea way 

b 

to cliguisto sgualsbles wliioto smstltuted oratorial 
parliemintary taotios* She felt ^ that this oratorial 
pariiaai^vtary taistio oould be generally ia»efiil cmly for a 
militant party for^ ea^six^ ttoe real moti'res betolod ttie 
sgaabbles# 

By this stoe meant ttoat .i-aaBmiatt e if y 
provided aa of^rtuxiity for the powmtrfol development of 
sooialist pnasagaada and for the estimation of socialist 
strengrtli by tbs proletariat* Btoe retnaamended agitational 
as well as legislative wort with pragmatism but felt ttoat 
ttoe proletarian task ecmld be fulfilled only if social 
democracy retaiimd an awareness of its role as an 
oppositional party and at the smsae time fonx^i the golden 
mean between sectarian xsegatioa axMi bourgeois parliamentarism^* 
always rMsmberinig that its real stzrength lay ^cnxtside the. 
parlinsent# ; in the proletarian masses* 
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mx iri®ws tm jparticipatioa bcarfaais gmroriiiaeixt* 
auctt vmxj cictwiaJ. ia terns of the strategy aa^ taotles of 
revotatioa, i«ea<lers like .fatires praised tlai experimeixts 
is the paartieipatlos la hoargeois go^raneitts of the type 
imdertakeE hy Kllleraad ia Fraser mad entry of the soois- 
lists into the: fortress &£ hoargeois gomcssieiits, The move# 
proposed hy the reformists throtigh oat the s^Nsavad interiDa* 
tioaal# was Justified hy .daares ia theoretical terms t 
*the dawlopseiit of capitalism towards socialism had reached 
a traostitMHlai st«^e ia which political nile was heisg 
eoserciaed Jointly lof ths' proletariat and the hocrgeoisie# 
modi the participation of the socialists in the gomsmoeat 
was the outward espressitaa tsS this mle** .CProlictit, iff# $ 
§ 3 )* 

Jko against Janres* argnraent# . that .hy participating 
in* honrgeois coalition ^vemeBents the Social 'tDectocratic 
party shonld occDg^y emiry position that emm their way# 

Eosa htnomhnrg argued that this <»»nld he done provided 
the positions were such that the class struggle against 
the. bourgeoisie and its state could continme^ to he . waged# 
Whereas parllmieent i^fered soedal dwnoeracy positions from 
where such struggles conld be continued in the interests 
of the proletariat# the govemroent allowed no room for my 
real <^positi<cni as all the participants had to work on one 
cowacai progrmsBBc of the bourgeois state, a really principled 
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opponent of tl» exiiBting iKnrever# was l»ooiid to fail, 

in ills first attimpt to oppose tlie goverumtixtr or 
else im would imm to oarrf out tlie dail:if fuiiotioiis mm:»m&£Y 
for the ooatioueS enlsteiMie of the^ state and tlierehi^ oease 
to lae a socialist* 

A social deaKOcrat striving as SMdber of govensaent 
to ohtaia social refora® and opposing the bourgeois state 
as a whole wcatld reduce his sooialisa to bourgeois deaooratio > 

or bourgeois worlcing class politics* Fxrolich guotes I 

I 

LuxeiBburg, on tills point to say * *Iii bourgeois society 
social deKxcracy by its very nature is lurescribed the jcole 
of an opposition partyi it my ^pear as a ruling party 
only on the mins &£ that bmirgeois state* Cfrolicli Ibid* €4) m 

fhs e:^perliitexits of . Millerand (139>9»33) and the 
popular Front (193<l) in France and of Hac Z3onald* 8 
govensneoit in areat Britain (XWMt. If 29*31 and 1931*35) 
have illustratively px^oved what lAncesdmcg argued s under 
the pressure' of capitalist power* bourgeois radicalism 
diCFtates the character and the eactent of tl» policy the 
socialist ministers and there-fom socialist policyi socialist 
ministers wetald he forced to conprmise and not be allowed 
to influence practical politics* thm the essential 
purpose which participatim in bourgeois governments served* 
according to Luxomburg* was i **tbe simultimeoiis protecticm 
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of the iat«DB®ts of both •mxfkmmm and ^ss^loyer® » the 
focanar by maaos of illosary isoiK^ssiooe# the latter by 
raeaofi of material ones# laiwa vtixsW fln<S» lt» palpable 
egx^r&mlm. in the simultanem*® working CRtt raseaenrea designed 
to make the worNure Imppj cm paper and to protest capital 
with tte ircm reality of bayonets*# Cibid i It)* Thfiis 
imcem&ym:^ Was cpite clear atoott the futility of atta^ts 
of the revolutionaries in trying to m® th® bourgeois 
political ojcgans without the cmngiiest of political power 
by the pjBoietariat* 

•Sim effects of . the experteents tdtich were marked 
by minor gains in one reipeet but major losses# 
particularly massacre of workers# also illustrated what 
bumssOaurg said about participati^ in the bourigffols 
govesnHwats# Because of the participafeAcm of the 
socialist party in the govemaent# the workii^ class 
was hound hand and foot mad cxmld not make its potimr felt# 
It led to the complete cleavage and crippling of the 
working class movmaent and also resulted in turning it 
away from parliaaentarism to ultra-radlcal syndicalism# 

crowning all that she said about the limitations 
of parliaaBentarlsa and participaticm in lx>\xrgeois 
govejomaents is her stress the Indlspeiiisability of 
violence# latent or otherwise i 




(Ibid) 


If an opportnniat line is taken and tb© ns® of ’rloiene© 
is renonneed altOf^tlMir laaking tbe laasses to follow tte 
path of bourgeois radlcali®* or bonrgeoie legalltf the 
whole parliamentary acti'vity and other political stmiggle 
will go to sanght, giving way to reacftionary or fascist 
violense® mi part of the .ruling olaases* 


Hoiiever* against the eharge of blooH^h®ii« tarroriait 
«u£id political murder the part of th®. ooemiiist party of 
Germany she replied s 

•^In Ixjnrgeois revolutions bloodshed# terrorisai# 
azsS political murder have always bean indispensable 
weapons in the hai»^ of the rising classes* 

MOimaver# the proletarian revolution needs no 
terrorimi to attain its endsi- it hates and 
aMiors murder# it needs none'c^ these wej^pons 
because it is fighting against instltmtions# 
not against individuals* Because it doe8n*t 
enter the arena with naive illusions# it needs 
no bloody terror to avenge any disappointment 
it might suffer* The proletarian revolution is 
not the ^sparate attempt of a miiiK^rity to 
shape the wrld by violeiace according to its own 
l<atealsj it is the actt«B of the great millions 
of people called i^on to fulfil a historic 
mission and to transform historical necessity 
into historical reality*#. Cibid $ 134-135) » 
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X% i^pemirs tliat Luxeaddming had wQM^tioiial and mass 
appaal in liar &M aitas and aiatiKids of pxolatarian 

zreinaiutioxi wliioli •cora» freaa tlie haart."# Howwor# in tMa 
jco-gard# sha cm thet wholm was fraa from both tba solf* 
almagation ttiaorias of Toisto]f and ^an^ttil and tba 
unraaiistie and imfruitfml use of violeneo that would load 
to (testmcrtsiiiPe effects, Sitiat oonald tie said with least 
eacaggeratiicm is that Iwir experienoes in all their originality 
would be relevant to the problems of revolution in asy 
country at present, provided the risk of a mechanical 
jB^lioation is arvoided, iier esspmrijmemm also point to the 
fallacies oi the prograKiaes q€ &amm parties that adopt 
Marxist or 2«eninist theory and practice in a dogmatic way* 

Her original and ^creative formnlati€»as and critical 
analysis of the political praxis of refcnnnists and 
revolutionary Marxist like JLeniii notwithstanding* Ltxswnterg 
had sam lioitaticeutc. both theoretical and practical* 

While huxsmburg was right in being critical of 
l 4 enin*s idea of introducing socialissi from without* she 
overastiiiaated the efficacy of the eleneat of spontaneity 
in revolutionising the working ciass^^: f Ms liiaitation 
manifested itself in her venture to initiate an i^rising 
led by the "spartamis llcague** as also her underestimation 
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IxtiXmmm oM -Xiam&iemesf hmn^xmd mxf 

mMm a«3tJ.i»at* iiaciit.s mt tier errors^ 

.t . 

’’'It wiis not tliat mhm n'rarestimated tlan Iwights to 
wMoli workers oo«il4 s^out^moasJljf rise but th&t 
gihm ov«sxieetijiat»d tbe mmmmm witii wMeb tMs 
process 8o»ld ocemr* Clearly she recognised that 
some iiorkers are more capable and courageous than 
others and that some have a high level of 
socialist consciousoess than otheira. What she did 
not fully ccssprelwnd was that between the revolutio- 
nary workarr who wishes to overthrow capitalist 
and the less advanesed work»r 'idio wishes to 
overthrow capitalism and the less advanced worker ^ 
who wishes to in 5 >rove his conditicois within 
capitalism there exists a certain contradiction 
CMbeit not an in^luable one); and that on the 
basis of this contradiction there arise parties 
claiming to be parties of the working elass« bi^ 
idjlch actually operate as bourgeois agents within 
the l«bc«sr- mcsvewent**, {lislyneii*, 1978 i 113-.114) • 


JloiyneuK traces her failure to see the I5»ce.ssity 
of organising tl» advanced revolutionary workers separately 
so as to increase their hold on th®: working class as a 
vIk»1« to fight opportimiiw and r«foji»isitt frran within and 
frutt witlsowt to this theoretieal error* Jfolymux puts 
JEJix«Bijurg clo:se to Marx rather than to lenln both in 
strengths and weaknesses* idke Marx she opposed 
sectarianism and en^Jhasised mass action 'and also shared 
with him certain we^aknesses like “aa ©varcptimistic and 
foreshortened view cj€ the prtscMsss h-^ which the class-in-': 
itself transforms itself into a class-for-itself-the 
assumption that the t^Jective economie unity of th® working 
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claea wml^ apoBt«a«oa»ly load to it* ultlmat® politloal 
unity* (Ibid |. As » roanlt, Liocwafonirg also 

shai»d with Marx oortain olossonts of f ataliim and also a 


coascioiisi^ss ■%d:ii€.b, wero discna.sed la t!s® boglnalng of 


In tiio nltiaate analysis# I agroe . witb Stolpienx 
wboa he pats b'ux^diixnpg aaiong the rovoltifcionary Marxists 


smvmmnt. then and i^ieh has snffored Ixiroacratio 
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Tim' iBaiii cmimtxm of ^liis captor l»s }m<m m eloem 
consldteratioa or the pracrtical prohleeus in tesms of 
forraniating strategies ani taistloa mmA eiolving foms of 
struggle suitahle to the speoifio Mstorioal ocmteaets and 
^^ioring the possibilities of both tspon%&tmmm struggles 
of the mmmm and those initiated hff the organised parties 
both in the established representative iitstitmtioiA and 
around various issues in the civil society* The discussion 
started with the differeisses of Marx and isngels with the 
^jsMucr^tist school of thought vrlx» rejected any need fen: 
political acti^w agai^nst the state and its institutions* 
However* the nain thrust has been on the najor trend in 
the international coanomist atovceent i»e* Marxist reformisan 
or revisionisia of the aeman Soeial*«l9miocrats» particularly 
Bernstein and Kautshy* 

f he pred>l«MiB which the reformist social dtaocrats 
landed thmeselves in 'have been diaKmssed at length* -^he 
Social "Deraocratic parties the only parties which 

achieved an extensive re«x>rd of refoiais in favour of 
workers but faced three maim dil^amas i CD whether to 
seek the advanoes^i^ of socialise through political 
institutions of the c«^italist society or to confront the 
bourgeoisie directly# (2) idmither to seek the agoats of 
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aoisiaiiat trmrniommtlom exciiisiiwly in ti» worlcing «tlm» ■ 
or to rely oo or si^rnn-olaas st^porfci ma£i C3) 

vrbetber t.o deidicate all efforts a»d e&arfles to Its ecs^lete 
transfozsiatloa • 


X liave argwd that tfm prc^miXtQm ai^ choicMs of 
Berasteia mmm «plte iaaile.(|i3»te oviag to Ms revlslCMaist 
vmdmmttmMxig of Maxaelsm ai»3 the ooM^aporary prohlesus* oa 
the other ^msM Kaatshy did aot deviate nooh fron the 
priiKsiple of olass straggle aad the xecogaition of 


ooixtradietioas of ospitelist soei«ty« lah; he failed to 
reoogaiae the necessity of the estahlii^hMSt of the 
diotatorsMp of the proletwriat i»«« a revolotiofiary 
trai^fomatioe of sooiety hy iioa^Tioleat and iriolent nwaas* 
Both^ Serostein and Kaiitiilcy imited at the eiid of their political 
career «ad placed exclmsi've es^hasis tm parliaMtntary and 
electoral eeans*. ¥his/ among other reasons^ resmlted in 
the failnire of retoliition in the advanced capitalist 
cmmtries idiicli eeze aopected to undergo a reeoliition* 


yhe ex^oination of reformist social democracy was 
followed by a discussion of the basic argissents of henin# 
the originator of ^IsheMmt and the arcMteet of the 
Russian rewlution«: especially his criticisni of refoaoniiii 
and revisionise and tiiS' cpportunien o£ the reforisist 
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o£ tlsii It; |3«»tiit«4i: 

oixt that tlie main tlirtxst €»f liis argiMtnt lias ba®a the 
r)aeo9iiitioe of inexeasios fsontrailictioas in e«spitali«t 
myntmm t Ij9f^riailaii«. prompted hf finance capital# tiw 
priiHSipIe of class struggle and a renened asphasis cm the 
dictatorship of the proletariat# His argwMJSts# replies ai^ 
cautions to regard to rewlutioaary tactics -and forms of 
struggle have been advanced in line with the above basic 
factors# Particsttiarljf iirortlmentioning -are his ricdi and 
imaginative arguments acegardiag the .utilisation of various 
bodies and organisations# progressive and reactionarY# for 
waging verions fcsmns of struggle in addition to adapting 
revolutionarY tactics and coii^rocftises to regard to the 
utllis-ation of parliamntarY' institutions a«bd bourgeois 
goverments# lie pref erased the widest possible scope# 
rather than a marrow |»rspectiv®.# ^ any for* of straggle 
and this sounds verY relevant to the historical 

sitnatioim to the Ihird Horld countries, 

Towards the end I presented the views of ftema 
busceitourg# the most radical of all those who challeii^ed 
the ref oaemlst and tovisionist tirends led bY Bernstein and 
KautskY# In additicm. to her critical uxtdsrstanding of 
Hararist propositions# and their defence against the 
onslaught of revisionime# she proposed tod also proved 
with prtotical evidence some alternatives to# what she 




tm fortlwjr# tlie proletariat 

not to leeop aloof from tlm lKmrfflK»is cevolotioii# not to be 
indifferent to it^ not to allo«f tbe leadersbip of the 
revolution to be i»f the bourgeoiaie l»it« tem the 

contrary* to ■tmkst momt energetJMs part in it* to fight west 
resolutely for cemsistent proletarian denocratism* for 
the revolution to be carried to its oomlusion*' Sfe canmt 
get out of bourgeois democratic bounteries of the revolution* 
but ue can vastly extend these boundaries* mad within those 
boundaries we can and must fight for the interests of the 
proletariat* for its inoediate needs and conditions that 
will malm it possible to prepare its forces for the future 
ccsKiplete victory C3Main* iS77 i id)* 

2m In lids tsar's government laid domi the law <m the 
inauguration of the Duma and procedstre for eleertions* yhe 
X]uma* called Bulygin Duma named after d* pulygin* 
minister for interior* had no legislative power and was 
only a consultative body* The Bolsheviks gave a boycott call 
to the workers and peasants and concentrated all agitation 
on slogans of an armed uprising* a revolutionary army emd 
provisional revolutionary govenwmnt* The txjycott call 
effectively actoiliaed all the revolutionary fortes, organised 
mass political strikes and prepared for an aciBed uprising* 

The Elections to the Bulygin Duma were not held «EdL it was 
swept away by the mounting revolution and the all Russia 
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political stxiK»* TM* ganaral political »triJ» of 1905 
over two millioB people* tbe active force waa 
ovearthrowiiig ttse autocracy* convocafciou of a coostitutent 
as'seaablj aad the effital>liatoaesxt of a cteocratlc republic* 
Thm all«ita»»la political strike d^aofi»trate<£l the power 
of the working class isovfMwat aud gave axk iii^tus to the 
developreexit of the jpevolutiouary struggle aooiag the 
peasants and in the army and navy* 


imm 


^hm t,w0 psmtixmmi of and 

badlarardiaess ideatlfiod bf nom «ures « blm fsradi.ti.oiiaX 
doapdlaant »cli£»oI whicli may aXi»} im aallad 

ttid' diffasioaia't acfai»oI aad %lia Maxaclst. #cl)ooX» Xn flui 
l»rol®g«BiMia ©f %l» h&cSc sfata and .Bg>lll;i4g» lo the !ghird 
Ifogld (1979 • i2l @ciiilb®waa« barlefly^ jwl^:^s^€>mms tbe 
fti© m^olmrn Tim lmbaidia«raIJLi^a/di asoordiiii 

to QomII»cm3:3^.i^ mm |j|: %mmm of «o 0 lo«m»»iienio 

and poXitioaX obaogaa iavoXiriaf m tira^aitidai £mm 
traditi<^iuii. to^ modatm acmXatXas* la batiieaa tbe ttwo 
aKtJcwmes of 9 zxFid:b: oir apaxt f xom modazriiifiatlcm car 
daiF»io|»Mnait tlmm alao oodtir bxaalcdowa and deeay* FurtlM»r< 
tbata is also tlia powsibiXity of m^amM mmtlomrn&cmm^ 
syst^as# or wliat Kiggs (X964) eaXXad prisaiatie aooiotios# 
mhibiting botli traditiooaXlty aod modaniity* ^cmlbooroR 
g^te riglitXy poiots to tbe t^toXogy io tbo malxi 
argmaiit of tliis sobooX § that baolorard are-ao h&vm 
ramalood hmhmmM laooaosa tlioy failad to mmt towards 
Btodarmity# and traditions aro soorcos of baoiorardisass and 
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' 

dbmtmtlms td <slia®Bge* ^eseo^aiii® somlbcmrrwi tfe» 

Am 

F^rmaSt in Itstia AmarS.&9& tmS MamiJt Mmim in Mxrimn. v&xrf 
xAghbXy »t9Xttm4 its ieriti<pe df ttae I>eliavi 0 israli 8 t school 
o£ £mm tlsese insary assinq^cHMi 

tira^tioit and £»»ascititY i«a« an absoneo of costaHSt < 

bmbmmm thm txmMMmi&l thm modmxm socdatiirs* According 
to tliaan, «niilerdeiraiCfoi«at far froRi boing a ropait of Ij 

abaonea of contact batuo^aa laodO'n det^idP®4 aocioites «nd 
tlw ii»d»r*»deiTOl«|>ed ©i»» i«» in fact# a proibiet of tiiwi | 

preammtm of intact botuman tba two Icinin of acooitios •> 

tba 4»walopo3 e»ipit«ilnt <md:rers and th» nndoi^datttlc^d 
pro « or protOHMea^taiiot atrootiiroa# wbioli Wmy oaii 
peripbories or satoUitoa* Hera tlm notion of noweaiaiit 
from tim traditional to tlia modmim .rums ocnmtor to tiaa 
essential ^stion of development hemmmm tlie Marxist 
nnder-dsvel^oient sol^l sees pattenm of iiii#ir<<Mievel<^nien^ 
or *dttvelopiKent of isader-»develo^mint** ratlier tiwm stages of 
devel€^swmt« fbe iwrceivad relatioEi betweefi : tiie societies 
at tbe centre and peri.' pbery are tbat of domination by the 
former of tbs latteri a relation of exploiter adod exploited 
throngb tbe mmctumimim of xnegoal exscban^ in tradiiNN'!^ of 
primary and manufactured g^sds* cev^^c^piEient witbin tbe 
eaclsting structure of selatii»s for this scbool bas iu» 
smaning twcause tbe underdeveloped conntries cannot become 
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Bjmtem* Tims ao&XaXlmt is 

tli» ®alf way owi.* ooiaboama has biaea critical of this school 

primarily bacause," *the it^ological postwas asSopt®*! by 

ticiiarda^lopmaat thaorlas that th® backward areas caciiot 

toOgM® to becoae aewlopad, is itself coafiaiagi awi l^lmitin® 

OR attmpts to arplaiii ebaagas that ha’Ps ockswetc# Ir these 

areas ower the last two decaties or so# or raoch longer in the 

case of batin isaerica*# 'What Gonlbomme suggests is that a 

Marxist analysis of tim political tmmt start in fact# and 

not iMrely as a slogan, from the contradictions inherent in 

capitalist prodisstion that provide the ccmdltions for the 

specificity and fom» of tim capitalist state* in the case 

of backward capitalist fomatlons the tendency to reduce the 

political to a laex® mechanical response to ecoacaaic developcents 

which often happens due to the oiavious and unccmcealed 

connection betwsen econcany and the state# should be avoided* 

JMS Goslbonrne points o^ s 

**10 a general sense then, developnent is best 
approached in terns of posing <|iiiesticms regardli^ the 
degree of establishment of the capitalist node of 
production, or attests to transform ritodes of 
production, paying attention not only to the 
productive forces bat more ii^rtantly to the 
relations of production**** with regard to political 
^velopneiafc or political change this is liaportant, 
partlcfularly sino® under development theory hardly 
com»rmd itself with the specificity of the 
political idiile orthodox development theory presented 
a jsuch irore thoughful bid; overpoliticised view of the 
political* Mowever, it still remains for contemporary 
Marxism to develop a gemral theory of the capitalist 
state capable of explaining both developed as well as 
backward capitalist states** (Ooixlbourne 1979 x 14) 
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Seeause of tha general crisis of t2» iroJLe 

of tha state io goaragxtiieia^ i^isntilaticat aOd thetels^ 
t%e of' its ema existMKse lias 

immmsmdm This m stmdi' tlie siieoifieitles 

of ireuriotis sitoaticms in whicb the states omm to restsm 
ca^iital and tlie irarioos foxms it develops oorrespooding 
to tba ohasges at ttie eeoiKmio level in ^njnx^ion witi) 
its internal antcaioii^* A Maracist analysis of tlae 
politioal slKwald start from tlie coiitradicition*ji vitbin 
ospitelist pmettumlm tliat provide for tbe specificity 
and fores of tba c^italist state* It lidlll not staff ic^ 
to confine one*s analysis to the a^:i>earance of the state 
as is dcme by the dogeatic Haznists idho redteice the political 
to a mre mechanic^al respo^nse tO' economic developments* 

One of the reasons vhy even the radical critiq^ 
of orthodom development theories as pot fcncvard by the 
landerdevelo^ment school is deficient in one so, use is that 
it evolved the critique lairely on m econcsiic terrain. The 
eis^nomic level was so contrived that the political was 
perceived as an atd^amatie and therefore txn^re^lniatie 
factor of the econoeic e«»niitiems of linderdeveloimeit. 

They felt no need to I'^fpothesise abort the connection between 
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tte l^'rels cif 


*Cl}e f(tjr«iis va® mlsiost; i^tijcaiy on tlso woonomy aniS 
TOry lltitl® mat tJso political tdbdiOli iwrarlatoly botli 
r«flecffe«4 «»i poxpotnatoa m of ocotioalc 
iredtaetioaiaai* Aaothar »®a»®a tw»a#r."iii*iiiig tli# 
political is tlaat the radical critique of 
(te^lc^aaeiit theory rest# largely is^o a laoral 
injtiaotlcm of ca®>i.talle«i that capitalisia failed 
to develop backvard areas thus petting forward a 
humanistic political creed In juxtspoeitiem with 
apparently orthodosK political developamtnt thesis* 
thus the imdardevelopment theory failed to build 
an adequate theo^retical structure in which the 
analysis of the political in backward or undeveloped 
formatioiis naiwlised a problem** « (Oi^oulbcRirne) * 


It lidll be relevant here to brinf in- the conteaporary 
debate on the specification of the political and the relative 
autonomy of the state# It is not that in the^ Itaratiim 
theoary of state specification of the i»»liti«al has not 
bee® toae. Maicx and Engels took care to e»|»llcate that 
ti^ relation between the political and the econcsaic* between 
political pmmx' and social clas^ses or,, sdbseririeeiee of state 
to a partif^ilar class depO'nd %^on the nature of the 
developiMtnt of clasaes or class ©oaf iguratiott which in 
turn are the result of a partioilar social formation. 

However, these gsestions in i^arxist works reaiaiiied 
controversial aiwlysis of practical qpaestioiis of state, 
politics and class struggle becaoe inade-guate.* 
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: In xn^nnt; f&mrm, Ifieon jpemlanttnas# litliJaaii^ 

CXastn Offe aiKt . Hiid>«i»as imm fillnd t.Mfi 91^* In 

xrc^aprd 'to 'tlis a^^ecifioatlon of 'the pioiitlnnl tim most 
notnbXo fifiiro aramiigf %li«ia JLs Mioos Po^tlantnan* Is Ms 
xvmmt woxkf mrnxaiJjm FoXitlos Cl 9 ff># JMliXUband Ms 
aXsO' liOJrMS emt m 900^ sM onXigMonliig on p«rtiel.p» 

ation of coammisf ipanfias in Mnxgaols parXiaiaents# 
mamhXimm anS ofhsJr jrapi^santativa assoolations at tM 
lc«?al X@v@l witlj apocial rofairaiiKse to rofoiaaatory and 
tosuraractionarj poiitiosn TMso ideas f^ay s&k^m as a guide 
for analysing tine poXitioaX prnotioe pipasent day 
oomnnist parties Ix^ in tM oapitaXist and deseXoping 
yhixd JiorXd Gonntries* '91 partiomXar. . isisortaiieMB! is tM 
politics of iiaioooBiianisai MaXt nitli. ibf ifiXiband in 
*'ConstitutionaXisaa and wMcIi speared in a 

conpiXatlon of Ms "worlcs Glass power or State Fowng t ' 

oouUbotime smntions Mi<sx)s poulantsas as proMding 
useful tools of analysis in tMs regard bacause Pouiantsas 
att^^'feed to oonstrtsct a theory of politics and state as 
a distinct region of social foicaiatlcm liMl® stressing both 
its r&latii« autoim^ fron* as fielX as its essential liMs 
with, tl» econoEolc* for PomXantsas tb® political in 
Marxiaw# is cfonstituted by tb® jfuridico«*poli'tical structure 
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of tbo statft and pollt^los involvaa tlm poilbieal praotloo 
of tlia eJlaaaaa or i^lm o3.aas 8t;nxggIo« TTm political oec%^ioa 
a specific pXa«» witMn a social fomatioa and involiras 
specific social practicsss idilcln arisa from tlm structure 
of social foxnation* In otiser words tlic political is 
situated at tl)e point wheare the contradictions of a social 
formaticm are condensed* Political practice denotes that 
practice which involves t^ *traiisfoxmatioii^ of a definite 
disject which res\ilts in the production of sonething new** 
fhie involves an imderstanding of the present i^araent which , 

is in fact the specific ohJ<^Et of politics and oonstitiites 
the ;fnectnre liteipe e^^etreSictiocw Naxe inflected ih-h'-flaring 
fore and where also^ transfoxeatifm takes place* 1S^ 
political either trasisf ores or naintaias the existinf 
strtssrtures* poiHantsas stressed the need tO' specify the 
relation hettwen the j^cial fonsation and political 
practice hf clarifying that inwtitntioiialised power of the 
state is the ohjective of political practice* C^nlhoiirne.«. 
lP7f f 93>* 

<h30llxiiirne siemarises tl» views of Pomlantsas on 
the :State - i^id the role it i^-rf ores as follows t 

1* *bY providing order within the social for»ati<m 
and therdsty becoanii^ the organisational 
principle of the formaticm*- Cthe state} ' 
provides the fomation with its necessary 
coherence factor]^ the state therefore naintains 
the nnity of the social formation* 
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2«"si£tett state pr0vi(ift8 ttm w&rf stir«»stiix»a 
within wlaleh the »ociaX icontra^iietioos are 
nandtnsad tha state is tharafoira the place 
where class ^teination smst be <Seciphere<l soad 
it is therefore here- t^iat transfcnrinatioii of 
stjraotiares talces plaoe* C<?roiilboariai 1979 t 23) « 
Tim woxk of Poolantres has been criticiseft on 
mmiy- counts* Tor mxm his fomnilaticia has 
orerstresse^t the fieoeeticm of thC' political 
within a social fomation while others are 
critical Poulantssas for his use 
Althusser* s notion of the ideological state 
i^paratiis (as distinct fxm the lepxessive 
fjamm leading to what his critics refer to as' 
the "‘orerpoliticisation of the political*** 


Another criticism# from which incidentally 
csoulhoume defends ponlantsas# is that he has reproduced 
radical honrgee^s social 8«i^e» or radical-structural 
fur^ionslism* i^th strni^taural— iinctionallj^ and ^ulantsas 
gi')ie formal' status to the state# liQwewr# as cscnilbourne 
points out# tie similarity ends there for **whereas for 
Poulantsas transformation or maintenan^' of structures 
which are carried out at the lewel of the state find their 
sourcse in the class struggle# Almond et* al * (the. 
structtural-functionalists) tlm notion of class struggle# - 
which rests on 8nt<s^nims between capital as^ labour in 
capitalist society is not ewan Implied* (Ibid i 24-25) • 


Other points of criticims are that Fcmlantsas 
directly or indirectly indicated that his formulation is 
applicable not only to tlie capitalist mode but also to 
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otlwra liJca tii® ones*/ la tM« jwgardi it 

in poiat«Hi 0 izt|» it mmmm eiasar faaetioaalists or 

tl» Jitipiiim aotiaa a£ tti« voiiwreal ideal anfoldlag itsi^f 
ia liistory* jrartliamora^ tboxa is «ia33igait]f ia 

FQUlaatstts* foxmilaticia rsgardiag %lie aslatioa bstvsea tin 
stats sad eooiai fomatiaa bseaixss scmetiass tlis stats is ' 
pxsssatsd as irsfls<sti.ag tin aait^r s£ tin social formatioa 
and at other tJUas it oaly appears to ooastitut® this aaity* 

Rscmatly Thsrbora has also raimd. a gosstioa regardiag 
the coaospt of rsiatim aatoacxay ia Mioos Foalatttsas* Es ! 

writes that aitlioagh liieos Poalantsas has prod^eed a i 

aninr &M emiplemt, aad ia aan^ ways path^hreahiag# stiuties 
of classes aad the c^italist state aowhere has he directly 
iavestigated the forms of state orgaaisatioa# la Foliticai 
Power aad social Glas-ses# he stressed the reiatirw aatoaomy 
of thS' state fron thn as a distimtire characteristic 

of the capitalist state* @nly with eactrasn hrsTity does 
he refer to its systen of oe •» aastely 

hareaacratissi which reflects the political iapant of bourgeois 
idsology on the state* lie focusses nore on the 
bureaucracy as a specific social category than on , 

bureaucracy as a bourgeois form of state organisation* 
tmxMwmr i^herbom is critical Miliband for haring the 
mmm tendency of bypassing the problem of state orgmisatioii* 
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For im m ^proaeh rmmSjaX&smmt of wm^mAxmm* 

iriew of iiwroaiicrati-siftit. MiXibaii^ Bmmks %& ^Mixm ftw eI.9M» 
cliar actor of tiia atato prf»ari.JL|r hj roforeoea tO' tlia 
touurgaois iCaologieaX orioatatJboa of i-ts prnvsomrnXm in 
him reea^ wmk aioo iflXibanS (1977} tlw ctma^mX 

ralm relatlura mitonamef pXmjm in tlae^ soeiai fonaatlon* 
(Tterborn 1978 i 28»27). 

In , spltft of all tbaa® <ief icianeias fonlaostssaa * i«ork 
ia of plonaaring Ij^jortanca^ imcmmm \m has* witMn. tha 
Marxiat franaworle# raasaartaft tha orycial i]8po3rtaiK;e of 
tlM» ohjaot of ifttoeist imlitieal suaalfois* 

Stat«j politioa aatd Claga gtrttgglo 

T'heorisatiim of Marseiat politlioal praetliia iriii 

axparianca in a^anoad capitalist oonatrioa mm wmll as 

in Third MOrM ^$mitriiis has haan sary scanty ani thsra 

is no ifarxist traditioii of political analysis applioabla 

to the stn% of politics in iMOth* the situations* The 

few works that we h&m on capitalist oi^ontries 

1 

have left many prohlesis unresolired* The prehlagns of ^ 
revolution in the Third liorld countries of Mia# Af riea 
and x^atin mmximm# wlaere there is a vast potentiality 
for revolution are increasing day by day* Wo substantial 
work like Trotsky* s The Revolifeion Betrayed has been 
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i«rit.taii 0 iiae® tlieii* Ttm wliol® area toaa b«e» left to 
to explore*, fiowewr,. a» fiillfeaiwi points 

o«fe * , 

*Bii.t til® poialtioo in maay' waya is rather better 
ia regard to the many different <K»itttri®o which 
are axbltrarlly sobsorsed under the latel Third 
World* But here too it would appear to the non- 
specialist that as far as political analysis is 
concserned no raore than, so®® paths have b^a 
cleared# and that th® main work of theorising the 
known practice rwains to be undertakeni and it 
is only in the understandi*® of it that it will 
be possible to discover which theoretical categories 
of Marxiaa are relevant to the ecKperianoe in' 
question# which need to be modified and which 
should be disc.arded" {Miliband# 1977 » IS). 


Tt»«rlsafei«i ©f the state and it# institutions* . 
classes class conflict in the Third wsrld or eap- 
colonial ccntntries m Marxist lines has beooiae more 
di.fficult than theorisation on these auspects in .capitalist 
countries# because the dtevelopnent of capitalian in Third 
»>rld countries is blunted in various ways that elude any 
itexist analysis* 


1 briefly present below the <«mt«H8porary theories 
of state and classes ©.specially in tha Third World. 

That slxsuld facilitate the foriaaticwa' of a clear view 
regarding the state# class formation and class struggle 
in India# India can be considered a leading figure in 
the Third »rld giroi^ of cxwntrles in the sense that 
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poIitico»ecoiKMBic oha's^es in I'ltella 

not. only on otimr Thirfl World C3oiiiil:rlo« bwfc also on . 

adiranc»d capitalisib oonistries. 

In tlie itritiiiigs Siarx and Engels two distinct 
views of state are discernible » one# tlje state conceived 
as an instrement of a single dowinant class and the otlwtr 
a relatively antoaEsaaas view of th® state* However* even 
in the s«:ond view* the position of the State althoiigh 
superior to tiie contending social classes# is sneh that 
it eaimot bat remain the protector of an ecoEwmically and 
socially dominant classes^diile being aatonomems from then to- tbn 
extent that it serves the interests of other classes as 
weli* 

In his recent worJc ©n class relations in t'hird 
world co^aitries Miliband cbserves that classes Involved 
in class conflicts in th® Third World coontries **are in 
sc»ae Major ways different or of different in^rtaiwaB from 
those in advanced capitalist societies**. This is mainly 
becanse the. class coaflierts encountered in thesw coontries 
assims fQ.iiiis ©tl»r than, those found, in inadvanced capitalist 
soeieites* The ecoisxnic dewlopawsat aaad social formation 
in these coontries have been distorted by their long-drawn 
subjection to th® colinial pinaars {Miliband* 1977)* This 
by ^ii^licaticm means that Harxi.sm has to be adopted to 
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(1) la a majority of timmui coaittrias tliar® liaa not «Baerg«d 
a etroag iadigaaoas cla»» of large-scale capitaiiats, as 
the major iadastrlal# exfcractlii®, fiaaocial and coBraercial 
entejcp-rises are- more often than not <wne<S or controlled 
by foreign interests. The indegenon® capitalist class 
is more car las® rooted in the small-scale enterprises, 
where also dspeade»ee cm foreign interest is proiK>naaced# 

As a resnlt “the worJcing class is relatively amall, 
COT|>45ired with the popmlattoi of the oonatryside, and 
concentrated on tJ». one hand in a nniBber of large 
enterprises and dispersed on the other im a raultitud® of 
small « 


C2> The mas® of workers heii^ peasants the malit relations 
of production in these csoiaatries tend to i» l»twefiaa landlord 
and peasant in a miiltitna® of <liffer®.nt patterns and 
connections. The class . cci^lict in these econoiaios ocenrs 
on a different basis and assnaes a very different form 
from those eacoiuntered in advanced capitalist aomstries 
Cmiiband 1977 t 29-30) * 
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Itillbaitd ii£»t,9s tMaM %Mm mpmti.fieS.t'Y Sott# mot. 
m@m. that ifaxxist gixidlaliDas am not appllcahle to tha 
aisalysia ci£ elaaa mlatjloas and class coofltcts la these 
coxitascts^i At the smm. time it is mmmmmm£^ te itircid the:' 
tmnSmtiGf to sis^ly and mechanically transpose analysis <a£ 
situattons in advanced capit.al4st cotastriea to these 
coiaitries whose capitalian is oM- a distiiwt natnre, 

-V.. olsctissiag the laost otovionS' features of the state 
and political institMtions in the ’ftoird World, Miliband 
notes the inflation o£ the «ocecatlve poimr and a very 
high degree of its autmceiy froei the civil society over 
which the state holds sway* CfUliband, tWfl $ 

Although this is also the case with the Comnnist countries, 
Tim reasons for this inflation are different in the case 
of the Third world coimtrles* An .lapoarti^t mmmn in the 
case of Third World countries- is that the social classes 
mm interested in lisdtiaf . and controlling the state 
power but do not have the power or will: tO: so. On the 

other hand the dOTinant classes in sosie countries find it 
to thair advantage' to have a strong and zv^resslve state to 
safeguard their iiitem'Sfcs* i!illb®»a offers, the clarifica* 
tion, which is Is^rtaat for Majosist analysis, that the 
Third world coinstries can be categorised into two gro«^st 
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cotMtrias wtere «co&cial@aliy dciainaiit el.«iat8«s# iimll 
«ittireiitcl%a<l aai Uso axei t.he»Sii i4ieiJpe tlmy 

€o not «K±st» Wcillm tt® tiM'mt ir«rt«rs to Latin 

Mmx:i.<st«a conntrias# (eatoept and tlios« in Sonth Aaia# 

tha saoond eatagory re£@ir« to tlsa ctonntrios in Mrioa 
except sontb Afiriea* 


'ixcept a semblance o£ siiailarity and -ccxmionality of 
foreign capitalist interests 'Constituting ' 'Stn iiiq;>ortaxit 



and dependsnC'S producing class relations and class 
anta^niiwi of a different ncttire^^ :and tlie- manner in whicli 
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frtendii «ua«3 folXowsrs ®r h pro©®** «C 

©lurieliRisiit ocKsixrs# ^f^ndxih msBrnma & @i»at ntater of fmam 
wa& leads to a prollfejpaticMEi of Mmtjmm eex>zioraio ventorea . 
and aotiTitles#. I©, tliia procwss a geamine local Iwiwirgeolsie 
ffiajf ocsae ioto l»siiig and gxmt mt-xoixs, witli c<©ttiisixixig close 
coffiaectioiis wltfa tlse state a»d Its leading maBstoars# wlio 
ajD® ttmasel'Pes paiffe of tliat mmw feoiirgeoieie* * l© Miliband's 
opinicm tbe xrelatioa between ecssncMaic mmSL political power 
in snob cases bas been inserted t it 4© not tbe possession 
of efsononic power wbieb resiilts in |d.eldi3»g political 
power an^ inflwiwe imt it is tba possession of political 
pcjwer CaAilaJstratli!«e and nlliterF power 5 that resmlts 
.in possibilities &£ eooi^iBic enrichment udilcb might lead 
to tbe cmtergense of a dominant »&ommie class* Mere tbe 
state is a scmroa of eccaaomie power at iiell as an institoeent 
of it or in Miliband's words t 


**Mtate pcaraer is a major memos of prodbyctioct* 

Tbe dominant gr^^ is divided ai^ fragmented 
and cm tbe otber bai^ power is bigbl|r pers«»»alis«d 
tbus resnlting in a masixatst antoxiemij of tbe state 
wblcb is more a bareaisoratic shmll with poditical 
activity imnicisolised** (Milibaoid 1977 i 108*109) * 

Mblle agreeing with Milibai^ In a broad sense* 1 tbink an 

analysis of tbe specifics of tbe Xndiaii sitnation nsing tbe 

categories wbieb Miliband nsed will be appropriate* 
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A faixlj gooS attMpt mEominixg tkm TMxA 
Il0rl4 im terns o£ old mm JLsipSisriallw «ra<3 

revolutionary potentiality Ima btmn ma^ by Kathleen 
Gougii rnt m al « (1973 >• Of particular iiaportaiio# are the 

ocnstrihutioiia of Kathleen Ooiigli aei Hanaa jULavi* 


for jyiayi the aiilitary and the hixreaiicratlo 
atructure ^«sraated hy the' coieaial relationship and its 


further rataifiO'ations in tba post-MSolonial period have 
xeoflered the relationship hetweeei the state and the social 


■ 

■ 

■ 

, ’■ i 
Ufli i ‘i 



Classes eery sKe^ler* They cannot he treated as thi 
mimplm instrnnent of a single ruling class* in liestem 
societies the nation state was created by an indigenous 
bourgeoisie in the wahe of their ai^nMieiit ptaier and with 
it a fris^work of laws, and institutions that were found 


accessary for the development of capitalist relations of 
production also cane into existent# .lecavuM of the 
inopupiete bourgeois revolution in the colonies^ the 
estia>lisliaest of a Ixmrgeois state and instituticmal frame-* 
woidk thejce was st;periBiposed by the Mtzopolitan botnrgeoisie^ 
It siuply replicated the super-structure of the state which 
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“tlie siip@r»stinKA«r® ia the eoloajf ia therefor® 
©■rordevelope^ ia r@latioa to the atrwtar® la 
the aoloi^, ifor..iits ' liweia lies ia tl^ iMtrc^Olitea 
atrwcftar® itself# fro® wMeh it is later 
separated at the tiae of iodepeadeiw©* The 
colonial state is ther®foi?e etiaipped with a jKswerf’nl 
iMireaaeratic military epparatn® and laechanisaw of 
gotrerstfteiit which en^le it throngii its rmxtine 
operations to s«d»ordinate the natiim social classes* 
The post colonial society inherits that 
overdeveloped state apparattjts and its Institmtional* 
ised practi«»s through which the operations of the 
indigenous social classes are regulated and 
controlled* At the time of indepeiwlence* the 
indigenous hourgeoisie find themselves ersaeshed in 
bureaucratic controls by which those at the 
top of tte hierarchy of the bureaucraticwailitary 
apparatus of the state are able to maintain and 


even extend their dominant power in the society# 
having been freed fro® direct metropolitan 



control* CAiavi, 


The main pin^Q® as ^imnceived' Alavi is that the 
foreign Jj^jerialist bourgeoisies which established the 
post-colonial societies* tow JoiTOd by the mo-colonialist 
bourgeoisie is very imich present in ttwase societies* 
Although the rslationshSp of the nro-coloaial bourgeoisie 
and the post'Cnlotiial states has changed# time' state is 
neither subordinate to the indegenous bourgeofeie because 
of tl^ influtetnee of the necMcolonial bourgeoisie on it# 
nor is it an instrta«nt of any particular bourgeoisie# it 
is a situation wlmce the interests of both neo-colonial 
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tte m b€rat@«alsJl0 «iiid ±im lanateS 

elmmms, wliilit at. tha aam tisia pxrasttnrii^ t)s» aoeiaX or^r* 

MLairi alaitoirataa fMirtliBjr tliat as^lka tiia classical ; 
b«»i£g[aois state* tlia inilltar3fi*43s:ix^a^t'atic state ia most 
of tl» ^Mini sroirlfi ccaatcles assumes a jpalatitely aut^^notBoos 
economic sole it tl^ of pxromotiag ectHioeiic growth 

li^th toy a®>pi?op3riatijag mvacpXvm from the bwesiausratically 
directed ecooemiic aetiirity at hoae ^aod ^:>oxraS and .more f 

im|>ortaiitiy toy utilizing its autonomous position it borrows 
heairily m& inyltes. fojseign ImrestaMent at its diwsapstion* 

f^lw relatisHiS.iii|i is fii»SaMe.ixtally .<iif ferent wtieireiKir 
diMocratic forms, g&vrnmmmmk mtS. norwB «ai.8t* in sneli 
aituations* particularly while impm^ as -also otxt of power* 
politicians and polit.ic.al parties participate with the 
toureaucracy toy inadiating toetween the fsesrasiitf frcst whom 
they seek political support and those who maloa pntolic 
polity* i*e« the hmKmmmmcfm toy manipnlating public 
relatioiis for maidLng thsni aceeptible tO' the coarntmity at 
large.* 

deferring to the situation in ooiastries life® Indian 
where political parties and other democratic foras® 
representing various sections c€ sooiety have toeen 
functioning since the mowmammb for litoeration aegpiired 
serioos proportions* Mavi poises out that whatever 
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th&t wms iiitrodbae®4 tn imstalawiits MM 
r««tricfc tb® pmmsas of biareaueratlns mtlifcary-»txt»ct«i» 

«»€ tha perooiiiiiil ' .ill t.tils 3«t Im^mnA to 

bypmss tim poiitlei^s aa€l the pjraetjteg ' got institutionalised 
in tl»s pur^mms.#" After inde|>etiidei»3e the situation has been 
consolidated and eactended* 

Roots of tt»^^ Mediatiao Sole of the State 

Alairi emphasises the mediating role of the state 

in relation to the three main competing propo'rtied elasses t 

the aaetropolitaii# the natiire« and tl^ feudal lamd^Mavining 

class* Classical Hmsxist, theojc^ envisages a fusion betMeoa 

the metrci>olitiiin hourgeoisie* the. native comprador 

bourgeoisie irhicii cosaplements the role of the aetropolitan 

of 

bourgeoisie and the feudal tfpe land->0{«ning class* Xn 
this sohame the rising national bourgeoisie uhieh mtmtm to 
assert indexMiiidetuie is seen to be op|> 08 ed to the bourgeoisie 
intersts* This class is al.so mipposeNi to pla^f a leading 
role in the national liberation stnxggle with strong 
antifeudai postures in addition to being anti»iia^>erial to 
acocn^lish the national bourgeois democratic revolution* 

Rut .Alavi points out* (poting- Raul Raran in his sijpport 
that this is not uhat happened in the post-colonial societies* 
Its capitalist bourgeois confronted at an early 

stage uith the spectre moci.&X revolution* tuims sviftly 
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resoliifcely against Its fellow travellers of yesterday 
and its moral eaway ot tcsaorrew Cl,#*: tins iudostrlal 
proletariat and ttje peasantry) * la f aaet It dees not 
tesitate to mate oomRicai cause with the^Ifeudal elements 
representiai' tte mala ahstsKsle to its oi#n developmeat^ 
with the lapsrlalist rul®« Just dlslodgaNl by the national 
liberatlonf, a»l with txmpjra^f groups threatened by the 
political retreat of their foaaer principals (Alawl* 1§73' 

* S7)* 

Horeover, Baran si^gasts that the. threat of revolution 
in the post-colmial societtes mates the three main 
pris^rtied classes linite so as: to sointain the social 
order in their interest.# The «cecmmodatim hmtmsum the 
native bourgeoisie and the fehdal laiid#owning classes in 
the pos't>»indepeii(leiicie structure is now 

possible because after the tash &i winning national 
indepei^enao the s«per»structure o£ a nation state 
neoessary £^' bomegeois landMSnining class was alreadT 
established by tte metropolitiaa bourgeoisie - a tash which 
confronted the rising bourgeoisie in the Buropeara <»»untries. 
iN^reover# the feudal landowning class buttresses the 
political purposes of the native bourgeoisie as its agent 
1 x 1 the countryside at all Iwels' thus resistiiig assy 
revolutionary ij^surge from the grassroot level (Alavi 
W3 8 56-5S)# 




/ 
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An anal^pji® »imilajc to that of AJLairl ha» l3®a» pirie»®iit«4 
recently by Anti^^aia Sen*.' San*© analyole of State focnasea 
on two IniJOiTtaat things to fee iiot«€ in regar<3 to any 
fowalatJon of ti*e relatloasliii^ between ttie state, the social 
mxmmY and the sKJclal classes* "First, the State <l*e* its 
functionaries) alwafs eracleawttr to ac<|air« as mcfe 
imiependeni^ as posslbie# Tim source of this striving 
is tfe®' relative Independenc® writfe wfeicfe ttse state is first 
endowed at its inception* lut this relative indepen^nce 
or autoiK»Qr may result in more indapendenee or autoncatQf 
frcsR society or the social classes, depending on the 
develi^peieiit of the latter and mode or modes of production, 
in short, dspei^ing on the- conjjtmcture of the social 
fomtations," (Sen, 19S2 i 4)» 

lasing- himself on the wci.%lm» df mmm and i:ngels 
Sen shows how the state attains a position superior to 
and indepenaant ^ the esoHatrol of the social classes* 

‘this ha^pmm particularly when ecnttending classes balance 
one another* s power in a particular social formation or 
when the contending social classes are wehk- as a result of 
the development of a particular mode of production or in 
the event of a military coa<|u«®t* 

Secondly, once the power of the state feecoMis ' 
s^erior, the state functionaries -tend to purwwi^ such . 




ttconatalc policies wtm itut. in comBmmmm «ritlt the 


Tile eaeai^Xe i$ tliet of Io^a« Bwtjcolmiiit 

capitalists eodeavourad# in the mmv&ntmw^h «uag eithoonth 
centuries, to traBasfor» «ud>an. artisan isMaustries in 
service of the court Jjito nfflauf eetoring inwlustrie® nhioli 
ck>u 1<3 «gater to the needbs of the 'uori<a marJcet* At tim sane 
tine the central, pwer of the state mm wmrnkmrn^m Etaa then 
tl» wealceiwsd state power in li^a functioned as a fetter cm 
the rapid develoiaaent of the capitalist class, and to a 
gjceat extent resisted such growth, instead, -if the S'tate 
had plajfed a catalytic role it would have undermined the 
Asiatic Hjoc^ of production in the context of the rising 
d»aaini for Indian goods, fhi# failure of the state 
resulted not only in retarding the developsTOat of the 
'C^italist isnde of productlcm but also in its own 
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<tifiijat«gira-tioii defoa't at liaada of tlia oolooial 
powara# Sim iNiii aimmm tiiaf flo atato oasi h&th 
faeilitata mmmada movamaat cssr tha &£ m m&Sm 

of piro^biotiiim as la Ss^IsoKi or <il3«truiet it as in Xn41a 
CXbid I 3USK liowsii«r« tbs aMliti^' of tbs stats to 
oi»«traet or proaiot® tlw# dsvslcpsiBnt of a laods of produotion 
dspsi^ JLarfsi^f os tlm strengtli of both tbs preexisting 
nods bsin^ si^^rssdsd ^aiid of tbs oiassss tbat oons into 
bsing sdtb tbS' mm nods.« 

.Son tbss argoss tbs stats in India was antba^sttons 
and still is antonomow# *fbis antonanomi tdiaraetsr bas 
bad fiositivs isKpaet 'On tbs obaraotsr of soononio dsinsicpstsiit 
in xndia^ daring tbs pm sritisb# iritisb and posto-indepsn* 
dsno® |>sriod8* tim antbor tbsn prsimsts tlnpss tiskscm* 

First# th® aatixsoi^ of tbs stat« irbiob resaXtsd tmm tbs 
Iksiatio nods of production c^tnaotsd. X^SHiia*s trsnsititm 
to oapitaXisn and tiMs nndsmixcd ^tcr soosicniio. dsssX<^pnsnt 
and Isd to bar colonisation* Ssc^ad# tbs eontinaatioii of 
tbS' stats •'s antoncmy ‘ris«*-a*'ri8 tbs indigsnons social 
classss daring- tbs coi^ial period to a jBCCiai fomation 
wMob was partly j^siatie# partly fsaidal and partly 
capitalistic* tlm colonial stats* s snbssnrlsisss to tbs 
nstropolitan bonrgeoisle sn<^lsd it to transfer colossal 
rssowcss fron India to tbs nstropolitan centres leading 
to lisiia*# nnisriefsloianint a»a low prodnctivity of labmir* 
Third* ***«***ths attsnpt by the post indspen^nt stats in 
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IicMlia to maintain its antoi^smy, wiilofei is d«rive4 mows 
or lass £mm tl» mmm social fomation -ixateriteS from tiso 
colonial poriodf has resultaS in soctemsivs stats control of 
tha prismito ooxporata sactorr tiM sss»port and anconragamaiit 
of tba artisan patty inanstries as a coinatar ' f cntra to the 
priyata corporata ii^ostrias# atsl tha failnra of tha 
bourg^isia to tnmsfozm afrionltmra into a cppltalist' 
nndartalidU^* ^Imsa maasnras, in tnrsi# hays lad to a lopsided 
dayalopneid; of the mtsommj in which the condition of the 
masses end the^ direct prodne»rs has gradually detarioratad 
and vimmxtsAm iistnra thraatans* i@an«. i1Ni2 i In-71* 

San eppreclatas the OEsmdiision of hlayi in regard 
to the state and classes in Pakistan* sangladesh imd India 
that In these oo«eetries« the hoargmaisie is weidc «ed the- 
state is wis-a«yis the other el«8.ses* iioweyer* 

althoixgli he Jil.ayi*s ensertion that the classes in 

most Third World coteitrieB are nnderdayelcpBd* he^ does not 
accept the formnlatioii that the state apparatus wen 
oyerdeyeloped In these countries dnriiif the colonial period* 
Sen cites %im axee^le of hatin hmarican. coisntrias# sepalc 
Thailand* Mghanistan and Iran to show that in these 
countries the state apparatns was not oyerdeseloped In 
x%lati<m to the social classes* 
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Seii acseep'tft Alairi*s csoatsutioii that; t3»e JUi 

piiAltMeoJLoiaial IfforlS e«3«Mtxri«s Ime failed to 

establisli irngmacmy* But the failuxre is not heemim tbs 
state epparatw was o'eerdeeeloped hy the colonial rulers# 
as Maui. argiae.s.# imt because tim state was stronger than 
the social .classes# loi;^ before these societies i^re 
colonised# Tim state- isi itcowcolmiial societies was 
pa^triarchal but superior to tlui indigenous social 
classes* Oolonial powers in India and Pakistan inherited 
the state apparatus fjctct the patriarchal liughal state • 

Maui fails to analfse historically ^le social forsiations 
of the Indian aifnMCoitMzieiC& still bearing the proMoolonial 
roots and their relation to the State* Further# sen argues 
that Maul *8 contention '**that the presence of the 
netropolitaa bourgeoisie .in post-colonial societies .has 
balanced and neutralised the ptn«er of the twO' dtesiinant 
indigenorw classes uis« the landlords and the c^italists# 
thnsB enablir^ the state to retain its independence# though 
ingenious# is not sr^ported by facts* (Ibid 12-13} « 
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PERSPScrivBs OF mmimiois &m class bteuqqi^e m imdia i 

" 'CPi' cfetck) ' " '' 

A l>iDe^IiQsa Iji asciartaiiiijag 'the revolutionary 

poteatiai oiiJ««ctiva ocmSitiona oon^h^eiva for revolution 
is the nature of elaes struggle and bow the varienis ageEKries# 
partieularly the political parties, are intensifying or 
blunti]^ these struggles* The peroeptioia imd usMierstandiEig 
of glass e«^itra^l«tiioaft «nS its ii^»aet on class , struggles, 
bimsver# is a rathsir ^ificmlt issue in the sense that 
strategies tactics anC toms of strui^le aCc^eC for these 
purposes are tbsaselves controversial* This controversy 
eiaaiiates particuarly frora the differences in the political 
practices of -agencies amS. parties which arm intensifying 
class struggle os the one hand and thO'Se which are blunting 
tboDi on the other* ikt the root of this controversy is of 
course the assessatent of the ejcistence of ods^Jeetive 
conditions* 

jmomg the cosuRreist parties in India ttere are 
different pmmpactiima on the nature of classes and class 


contradictions and corresponding differencses in their 
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prograaocaes* Froa the iitiiepeo^inc® till tlw lat® 

sixties these differeiiees »h®ipeBft<a aa4 manifested thsaaselires 
s«i>s«'^^ntly te the ewBXfejHMSe ©f two p«xtie«*-€^I and caPI(M)— 
adhering t# the^ parliaoentary ■path on the one hand# and a 
nnmher of extremist and radieal reirolutionajrf groups 
loosely tem^d Kaxalitesi. %diioh ohallenged the^ traditional 
ones* 

After in.depe.iidem»B the Coramtmist party of India 
deliberately playad <3town the Importane® of revolutionary^ 
radicalism which it had i:pheld from the begifeio^ till 1950* 
Tim party appawsed to have developed some stake# in tkm 
newly f x^sned oonstitnt^ and also aimed at capturing state 
power through eleotoral means# It is ''not tl^t olaNctoralisa 
was not a part o*f the strategy ausd taotios of the parties 
during the thirties and forties#. Imt the nature of elections^ 
«id parliment had different implications dtering the British 
peridd* MoiMVer# the Oommunist Party did stress more 
struggles and dshated with entlmsiamn oat armed revolution 
till ni'neteea fifty* In all the twists and shift# in its 
strategies and tactics# both in regard to national and 
intematioiial policies# the party was guidted by the Oeswnnist 
Party of the soviet Bnion As a result it suffered 

from inhibitions lii taking radical initiatives* Ihis had 
serious iaplbsatlcaas particifcrly otoring the period ffio® 

1939 till late 1940s when a revolutionary initiative on the 
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pmct of Qamxmlst paorty# vltimvkt gwtidauaco firm sxtemal 
powreirs#. was iiaperati’?®:. 

After ia<lepea^i»3e# however*, the donieeat liaa in the 
G^wmdlat Party of iCadfa waa ia issmmr of partielpatioa 
ia eleetioita anil aohlevliig revoiiitloa through pea^fol aoi 
parfi^ieatary aeana* *fhia happened ootwithetaiiding the 
Haoist-orieated opi»OBl.ti<m . wlthiii the party whioh started 


hoildliig fro® tlm inception of the ar»ed struggle of the 


peasantiry in f'elaagaiia area of Byderahad State and which was 
stihseipently suppressed* in the sahsegwnt years electoral 



gains the CSemnmtists in varioinsi state assembly and the 
parliams'iit elections led them ton^rds^' parliementary and 
peacaaful methods.* Ifiswever* the onater of the first elected 
ccramnnist lainistry from power in Kerala in 1S>5& was a serion® 
setback to the supporters of the parli.aHi®atary path* altiwmgh 
the dominant line in the Gcsiaunist Party continued to eapress 
faith in parliaiaantary and <nmstit«ttiotial mathids as a 
possible' loeans of ardidevliig rewolnticm* fhus the main thrust 
of the strategy from the' first geimrail election onwards 
was strengthening the ccwsiaaaist asovement and radicalisation 
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party criticised tlie CSoagi^ss for its feareaocratio approach 
to hcizigiap in socialism and asserted that only mass struggles 
of the people for democratic improvement can hring in real 



*'*They (Coogress) say that socialism can be aciiieved 
without a mass movement leading to the attainmnit of 
SKJwer by the working people# masses are told that 
the straggle for improvement of their living standards 
and democratic rights are antinational and disruptive 
of national eooncm^* They are told that the reforms 
necessary for damocratic rights are antinational and 
disruptive of national economy# They are told tl^t 
the reforms necessary for national advance can be 
achieved gra#ially by governmental action alone aided 
by such campaigns as gr»adan« They are told that 
Marxl®®, is outmoded and fi^ass struggle alien to 
Indian tr^Sitions CPi Cl9SS i ig) * 


The uplit in the in 1SN54 mus due more to 
internal ideological differesces than to the isqpasst of the 
siii^-Soviet sil^# . The war of if #2 provided the 

immediate occasion for the split# iiowever# ev^ these 
differences d© not invol.VB issues like workii^ within the 
bourgeois framework and utilising iKmrgeois parlimcmnts and 
assemblies for the revolutionary cause# mm MtMmmm&m between 
the two Oosoaunist Parties are in regard to the characteristics 
of the state and -classes which took a political form in the 
attitude of the. parties towards the Congress party# To ■ iwyp 
eaEteat it resulted in ■differei»e»s in the kind of Phited 
Fonts to be foramd as also whi^^ particular party was to be 
relied on for a revolutionary m&wmacmmiat. of the commwit 
movement#.- m. brief diocmssioit of the progrmms of the parties 
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to char«»ariB«^<a of otat« and 
lodla, attitude to boutgeoi. tepreeeotatlw, luetltutlon. end 
fotae of ettnggia ««i« thew i„ue, oieat. 

aa y¥=t«r4»»1flc» Of ^ Btete. eioee.. - e d ci«., ... 



ox tne eiaea rule of the national 
*><»rgeolele a, a whole m which the Mg bourgaolela 

poe-aaee, dcMlnant power, it he, etrong iinh, with landlord, 
lo the conntxyela. and a, a result the etate power »=^r.. . 
r.«rtlonary charaoter {CPI. 19«8 , 31 ) . *he national 
‘»<«»eol,l, whlea. 1. polltleeiiy Independent Include, the 
big and »all h«urg«rtaia and wmcpeiy hourgeolaie which 
oollaborate. with foreign capital, ghil, feudal elanent. 
etm exist as mnnaat, they are not as d«lna«t a. the big 
bourgeoisie. At the sane tls» the big bourgeoisie 1 , 
powerful but not the leading elenent. Kncept the reaetlooery 

»»«»«*« bb. ««» .Mch ,t«, iron the pre^rno. of the 
landlord claase, and the nonopoly bourgeoisie, the over all 
social foMatlon in India Is progressive, fhe progra«ne of 
tbs CPI Une-suvocally speaks of the ushering In of the 
independent state a, an historic advance over the Inperialiat. 
bnreaucratio rule of the colonial period In spite of the 
retention of the bomTwolsIe class charKiter ew- 
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Hitiiia thm national bourgaoisJL® tli® group* 

get differentiated frooa tlw: rest of the bourgeoisie leading 
to a struggle aaong tl» various section® of bourgeoisie to 



influence the policies of the State* Ifhe ertemal contradiction 
is betttfeen the foreign oonopol^f Interests a^ the mmarna^. vliile 
the intem'S! contradiction is betmeen tte monopoly and feudal 
interests on thg one hand and eKploited laasses on the othsr* 


fhe mnopoly and feudal interests pressurise the 
Ipvemnient to allow the entry of foreign capital and curtail 
the pdblic sector and also to^ shift its policies to the right. 
Tl»y disaocracy* st^psct restrictions on parliaaentary 

d«»3cra«ay and want ttm prwotioa of bureaucratic authoritari- 


The main focus of the struggle of the deiaocratic and 
socialist forces is to wage extrap-parliaroentary struggles to 
influeiKse and chasge the state structure and the Gowem of 
parliamentary policies against the interests of the laonopolists. 
The need for extra-i^arliaaientarr struggle* as a cfOB^leoent 
to parlianientary struggles. .ar.ise» fro® the fact that* •‘the.re 
is no right to recall* the masses haw no means to intervene 
immediately when their elected representatives are found going 
against their Interests* through the f ive yearly 

elections* The elections mider the capitalist regime* however 
free they may be* are intrinsicially loaded against tha toiling 
masses as the press and other iMsms of prc^aganda are controlled 
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lijf iBC»iopolj as tkm mlinf part.f' Is 

iiaflmnaed by bbs mllliozialjres wbo Coasts bo tbs slaetloo 

funas***Ccapi mm *33) 

thB mmmml&t Party of 2»^a Maratist) {CPICh)) 
aSMS Its sobserUbers bav® be@a eritleal of CPI'S uts^rstaiuSiiig 
of class prJjaary cootraaictloas., aiplab ©asgspba 

a CPl(f3) iaeologua, llltistratas Ms criticism of tbs CPI 
by refarriag to tha issoe of book oatioaalisatloia* TM CPI 
iiitarprat»<a bask iiatiooallzatloii as an issue wMch -was 
opposed by tbs cobsenratis® and big business aisi s\xpport®<3 
by ttee progi»sMiN» . a»ctio^ 'tbe Coagress . party , aamk 
aationalisatio® arKsoriiaa tbe CPI took place because of 
the ekaaiuatiob of tM progressls® itatioaal bourgeoisie 
represeated by tbe s-ocallewl ■•la«Sicat®» . la^ by laMra 
Gna#il*, 

IMsgipta boweter feels# that TOasures like baaJt 
aatioaallsatioa or espaasicm of tbs jpoblic sector do aot 
coBstitute jmtb-ooaopoly mmsmmm m- tlM»s® conform to tb® 
interests of the laonopoly section. “It is goite possible for 
a state ruled by big business to taka action against., 
individual business houses# when the latter's activities 
threaten the overall interests of the big business class 
as a whole". Actions like these# according tO' Mra# are not 
against the overall interests of the big business class but 
are indicative of an effcart to "resolve the conflicts wM,<^ 




**So MS thu aremaio® i 
ot tih® big biisliie^s Xab'fc®^' 
Insecure because of tbe earfcensj 
cejrfcala lines of pro«luction. ] 
steel or oil ere essential for 
capitalistic develcpa^nt# and < 
oinierBMp for tbes® industries 
iwisiaess, blit private foreign I 
^ing class which is also 1«aJ 
«»tinant position in the indlai 
state ownership is preferable** 


to the CPI(M) is the 
Id class contradictions in India 
it will help Us t® understand 
these contradictions and what 
!»■ str^pgleo^^ 


The CPi(ii) eiaerged as 
elections in wad becane 
front govemwent® fomed in- i 
3 ?ear* 
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TJxm uyralike! tli® CPI# for tho CPI(M) tl» rtxiing olaosoa 
in linaia are tlie hig bowgeoisi® anil t.l» landlord claaa aat^ 
felMire i» no ifaeotion of 'fliese olasseit !being progreasiim in 
character* The iasperialist -xioraiaatiwi laanifest# in the 
increaaiitg TOllalJorati’wa: econoE^e' aetiirity of the bomrgfeoisie 
iirith foreign finance capital# which according to h^Eiin is the 
highest etag^ of capitallsia.# 

7he exploited claasea in the comtrYsite are the 
enoxseons mass of |ioor peasantry tenantry and agricnltnral 
lahonrers and woricers# organised and nnorganised* in tltm 
initastriel nrhem areas* 7hsis the ONiin contradictions 
according to .caPI'CH):' are hetween the hig hmirgeiadsie and tim 
landlord el&mmm mt the one hand and workers# pe^asants and 
agricultnral lahower# on the otheri- the eattemal contradiction 
is hetween the working class and peasantry on the one himd 
and is^rialisn manifested in the doednaticm of foreign 
finance capital throngh ioreipi investments private eollaborat** 
ions and entrenchment of multinational corporations on the 
otlnr* 

Tim main political enemy represiMating the dominant 
classes is the ■tSongreas Party and there is 'ms section which 
is progressive in it and h^aee there can he tm guestion of 
oos^romise with it* "The hasic programme of the party* 
writes Haeteoodripad# the leader of the CPl(ll)* *is oriented 
towards developing the day to day struggle against three 
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ssaim of th9 poc^lss-ijaperlaliaai or foreign aKJiiopolyi 

feudalism or all tlMi antiguatad s€K:io<«otiltural mxmmXc. and 
political institution* .MitMn the corntry/ «nd the rapidly 
growing monopoly capital with its foreign oollahorators. The 
loading foroe in this stznigglo is the worMng olassf it, 
hoWBimr* <toos not. fight on its own# hut together with all 
the «jqg>loited and downtrodden seetlons of the people# toiling 
peasantry ^laove all* CKamiboodripad 1932 t 2S4-d5}* 

lioweiirer# the party would lil«e to laobiliae all such 

sections of the people who are prepared to struggle against 

iBoiK^Iy capital# feudalism and inperialisni* accordiiig 

to hanhoodripad i . : 

”Zn deweloping such a conhined force of 

the worJdLiig class# it Joins with that section 

of the bourgeoisie which is opposed to isi^erlaliM# 

feudalist and monopoly capital! it Joins also with 

all other indiwidtials and strata for traricms 

reasons# happen to talae up aiiti*«>inperialist# 

anti-femdal and/or antiMnDnopoly positions* |Xbid .•2dS) 

T'hus Maahoodripad aa^licates thm i^d for a 
sKulticlass frcmt under the firm ylgilent leadership of the 
worsting class, itlthough peasantry in India is the principllk 
force of revolution and the worhing class is in a minority# 
the laerit of the working class lies in its capacity to 
unify the anti<»feudal and anti*iii^rialist struggles and lay 
the foundation for :SOCialist resolution* 


]E#l]to most parties Ira Srarat}i«Bast ^la« 

tHe ISoMOiiist partiras ira Xiidia iraclradirag^, Maoist parties ara^ 
groups# adfi^tad ti»B patli of stagisfc revoiratiora ttoe stage 
of bourgeois eteaooratic revolution to b® followed by that 
of sodLaiist revolutioa led by woricers end 'peasants in 
alliance with the patty bourgeoisie and national bourgeoisie. 
The coni>letion of the first stage will result in the 



establis-iraient of aa. independent ecxjnony after the elimination 
of ths: doiBliiatiora of liag^rialim and amnants of fedualiaoi. 

The sesoiid stage consists of the abolition of private 
ownership of the iseaiis of pxoduitiora and est^lls^heent of a 
classless society. Regarding strategy and tactics# the CPI 
relies mostly on peaceful parliamentary metliods and the CPlCn) 
ora peaceful parliamentary methods with preparation for mettirag 
any violent c»radaught by bourgeois forces* MMle the CPI Cm) 
considers that there are no objective conditions or subjective 
dsveloijaents for armed struggle# pr^araticni for mmU struggle 
on the part of ^ the cKHiinmists is not necessary* The Marxist- 
Leninist parties .and groups consider that the tasks of both 
bourgeois d®aocratie revolmtlon and socialist revolution can 
ha coH^leted with armed struggle as the main thrust of strategy 
and tactics* The three political lines have coaie to be known 
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ma, aatiooal awwacracy iCBX), p®c^3L®‘» <3ea»eacacy <C^I{M)) 

«aiS mw teaoaraesj (C^XClflUl) * Tim dlffareisoas iiiic»ai0 t;toeta 
political linos CKsnsist laaialjr in ti» role o£ violence aiwi 
a£s»d struggle as also the precis® character o£ the stages 
of revolutioii,* 

The ’CPI, before the split#, fought for peaceful 
deiQocratic reforas la every fieldi aa«a defeadecl and siJ^ported 
all that «as progressive in the government at the cwatre and 
the states irrespective of which party was in power.# St^porting 
whatever was progressive and opposing whatever it thought was 
anti-people# it fought for a shift in policies towards the 
left# It worked for unity of the working class# peasantry# 
the the petty bourgeoisie and those sections of the national 
bourgeoi.sie which had no connections with iaperialists# It 
wanted to build a united front of ttwsse class forces in which 
the working class and the peasantry would be the hard core# 

The Congrass: was considered to be representative of the 
bourgeoisie as a wlKsle# including the progressive sections* 

Tim CPI wanted to unit® with tlwi progamssive section# and 
struggle against tlie reactionary bourgeoisie thus adopting a 
broad policy of ♦ finite and struggle# collaborate and clash* 
with the Oongres®, 

Tim main issues which it put before the people as part 
of its election platform were t giving land to the tillers^ 
bringin.i^ iKEncdiate relief to the people for iiap3M>1Natent in 
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felieiir living coi»<31tioxisj( strengtbenli^ parllamantary 
(iiBWcracy# f iglstAng against right reaction and €!€)!iwB(ii»all« 
and proaottag secularism,, and csj-c^aratlng with th» governawat ; 
.in strengthening the pdhlic sector hy seeMng aid and 
techiK^logiC’al assistance frcsn socialist countries and 
prmi^ting non-aligned policy and pro-socialist and anti- 
iH^rialist BK3veaieiit {CPI,' 19'®!)* The CP.1 has been relt^'. 2 rati^ 
its stand on the peaceful path to soci.&liM and its 
poasibilities. The chief ideologu®^ of the CPI# Mohit Sen, 
writes « 

•The CPI has mot converted itself into a party that is ^ 
cs^pposed to violemce £rm the angle of adherence to 
mon-violaince and em grouch of absolute principle* 

Tbe CPX is fully aware of the hourly and daily 
viol«n«» being perpetrated agaiimt cocsison people 
by the exploiters and their state •*••*. •••.The C3?I 
however goes a step .further to ash i is it 
inevitable that in India too the revolution will 
have to be the same as in Eussia# China or Cite? 

Is it in evitable that in India too the revolution 
will have to take tha fona of civil war as in those 
countries? To these gutastions the aaswur of the 
CPI is that civil war is mot an insvitable fom of 
revolution in India* There is a possibility that 
in India the form of the revolution will be that of 
peaceful transitiem* The C^Z however is <|Uite clear 
that peaceful transition is mot the only possible 
form of the Indian revolution* If the CPI does not 
believe that civil war is lisstvitable# it also dews 
not telieve that peaceful transition is inevitable. 

The latter is a possibility and CPI will do its best, 
to make this possibility a reality* At the saroa time, 
the CS*! will certainly not dblige the ruling class 
by overlooking the othwr possibility - that of civil 
war# It will constantly keep that possibility in 
mind in its work«««««.{iSen , 1977). 
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ffmm ace bo ^dlffereiw:©® bet.«ee« tJ» two pacfeie®' iB 
cegarS to tlw peaoefisi xom& Bo social4fl» alBfeouf^ aB BlM® 
the views ©f thMi appear to be the saase. Howsver# at 

tbeocetioal level tlie lea^rs of the CSPlCuJ deny any strict 
ai&eremce' to tbe peacefnl^ patb* As evidence ips could cite 
the reply of the GPI(M) leaders to the Home Minister G*I*# 

Hands who had charged the CPItM) with a violent appaeoach to 
socialism as against the CPI which had adopted the new 
onientation in the international coiamwnist movwiient that 
emerged after the Moscow Declaration of 1958 as also the 
statement of 81 parties in 1988*.' leaders in their 

letter to the Frime Mnister and the I'i^iiae Minister tool 
pains to esiplain the histcnrical evolution of the tTnited CPZ 
and the nature of diffemnoes between the two parties and the 
split* The five 'CPI CM) leaders# F« Snndarayfa# M* lasava 
punnaiah# A*K« Oopalan# P* Eanmmrthi and fl*8« surjeet 
taJcli^ objection to the Home Minister’s charge# specifically 
pointed out that there were fundamental differences 
between the CPI(m)* 8 ^d the CPX*m positions on the cioestion 
of peaceful n^thods# 

What can be infered from this- is that tl» differenees 
between CPI iind CPICm) confined to the composition of 
alliances in the elections ai^ the onsstituents in the 
united Fronts and above all the- nature of the classes the 
various bourgeois parties# particularly the csongress represent 
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CtoBwatmigt. Fartleg the l&aXmt CongfeltiifcAoii 

T)»i tmixqmolm l:UMral ideals mnahrimsA in tbe Ixidiaii 
co{i8t.itutioii &ci^ miM- mf i^bM»Iirgieal 

traniS iB the £3^4(311 struggle. Xhey were these alreec^ in a 
llniited way in the ixistltutiemi an# edeioifftratlve •* Judicial 
structure which the Britishers had adc^ted frcei the 
pattiarohai fipgiuil state# They served the purpNOfses mf the- 
colonial interests* 

After independeiice all excercises of constitution- 
maMtig 9X^ dehates in tha CSonstitnent Assamhly iM're siio^ly 
ialtathMs of the procedures that ware followed in the 
l^stem countries* B^sweter* thase lx>urgeois liberal ideas, 
utilitarian principles* parli<»santary customs and traditions 
Oily legitimised the inherited bureainaratiOMnilitary ' structure 
and also provided a swoblanoe of des^racy to the CKmstitution 
of India*: yiie socialist content* particularly the Mreetive 
Principles of state policy# were essentially a patedKWorh* At 
the same time the other c<!mstitvd:;ional aspects lilee the 
parliai^ntaxy form of govemmnt* f ederaliam and centre-state' 
relations were based on borreemd ideas only to be added to 
and and^ined with the already existing oims* 

The prograa»e of the csemss^uaist Party of India edited 
in 1968 points to irsrjyous limitations of the ccmstitution 
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whlet* ■fasKaiir tii» •isjo^paeafe. of tifc® right* aii4 £rm»dom hy -the 

ric^ mSt «3s^loiting classes md fail as m mm on t;h» llv&m- 

mad iiharties of th» poor t,hm ms^loltMd eiassos* ht 'tim 

smm timm ths prograamo nna^qai'vocaiiy s-tatos that s 

^JSraii with those liiaitatiezis# the esxistoiKKi of these 
rights in the eonstitution can he made the piaffom 
and instmmant of strtiggles of the pe^ie for 
enlarging demoeraey and defending their interests* 
{CTi t9mK 


Mxmt parliamentary diesnocracy the psogrioeme states s 

*M.thE«igh a for® of class mle# India** present 
parliamentary democracy has enahled the people to a oer* 
tain extent to fight the distortion of that class 
rule in the direction at autocracy in the service of 
re^^stionary taonopoly and landlord interests. India*# 
parli«n»»nt has provided a forun for the pexiple to 
intervene in the affairs o£ the state in a 
measure and to voice the cause of peace# national 
freedom and democracy to counter imperialist eon^i*- 
racies and for demanding social transformaticets in 
favour of the people such -as land reform# worlcing 
clas rights# curh on monopolicies etc.** Clhid) * 


The party is of the view that as long the hasic structure 
of the Indian cxmstitutixm continues# it is in the interests 
of the woricing class and the worlciiig people to so utilise the 
institutiims huilt %pon the hasis of this constitutioit as to 
furtlwsr conmalldate and strsngtl^n their struggles for feasic 
social transfoaatiGm. 


iiowaver# while the ^CTlCJf) utilises the provisions of 
the oonstituticwa for further strengthening of the woricing class 
and dMCNoratic mov«weiits in tlm country# it has no illusion 
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that tha workiog class arad teKScratio laoiraiaaiits will be 

peja®itte€ t© iw« tlie i>iucllasBa®stairy lastitixtions to fnicb aa 

«K»ctei®t tbat £mi4mmmtal social tiraiisforaatioa caa be carried 

out* The party recogaises that » 

“the threat to the parli^aeatary systaaii aad to 
deraiocracy coo^e set from the woriciag p&oplm 
md tiMs parties which repreaeiit tha-ir interests. 

The threat ctaraes frow the exploiting classes *••* 

It is of utsiost iB^rt£^e that parliaiaeatary and 
deraocratic institutions are defended in the interests 
of the people against such threats* and such 
institutions are skillfully utilised in combination 
with extraparliamentary activities* Ibid* p*lO), 

On the basis of cleis^ication given and pronesmements 
made at various cither places and occasions* it becones €d.ear 
that the CPI and CPI (Ml do not find anything fundmieiitally 
wrong, with the ca>nstitatio^: parlianentary dmm&r&ef and 
centre^stata relations* in fact according to the party 
ideologues th» constitution has to be safeguarded* ttKisting 
parlinaentary institutions have to be strengthened and every 
attack on these by the ruling classes must me resisted with 
the strength of the dmocratie and socialist forces* 

The limitations within the constitution like centre-* 
state relations being biased towards tte centre* ^laust be 
rectified and Isprovements in pjoovisions like the directive 
Principles of State policy oust be made by methods and 
prexsedures provided in the constitution* itasocratic and 
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socialist forces will have to foe rallied to #e«M« majority 
ia the state ass«folies and iiational p^arliaomts to brlx^ 
soefo chaages in tlio coastitatioa aaS to (tefeat the ■ 

interests whicli are obstacles f or tfoe ioplmoeotatiicm of 
progressive policies* 

ffoe CPI Cm) feels that tfo® proi®!*® is witii tl»»' ralinf 
party i* *e* tli» Congress %Me}i distorts waA uses tisese ' 
provisions of tfoo 'CKmstitwtioB to serve its political en^*. 

Tfoe CFXCll) in ti» interests of Mg fonsinesSf big landlords .emi. 
foreign monopolists bas^ gone to' tl» fflcteat of raising tiie 
isstie of centre-state relations %©■ tbe level of class sfenaggle 
Mtween centre and states# altbemgb in recwnt years tbis 
tendency has been laadterated*. Way bade in 1969 tfoe attitnde 
of tbe party towards centre-state relations s®>peared in their 
party literary organ peoples laegocrsicv idaicb ipeads as follows t 
^Zt was a probl^ that reflects the struggle of two contending 
class policies# the policies tbs bourgeois-led state and 
the policies which the dfisaocratlc movwseat stands fcsFi the 
interests of the coomon people and for ’wliich the ncMO-Congress 
democratic govemmsnts fight* It is an iateiB»e class struggle 
and its intensity is again seen when the Cmgress resorts to 
ths most und<«w>cratic methods to throw «mt these governments** 
(B* sen Gupta# 19T0 • 126)# 

siowever# in recent years this trend has assused 
nationwide pre^ortions with the involviuiient of all kinds of 
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mtB*42onu^Bm pazrti^s aisid gjooup^* *Sim CP2(M) leatersMp# 
partl.«s^arX|r t.|» €lile£ .tlljil.st,@er of want. Bongal# tmva t.akoii a . 
loa^iog part in tMs pm^sms bixt# Jjitorostingl;^# it appoars 
that vhmxmm the left parties like the cpiCh) &x» sticJciisg 
tO' tlaiir sta3B# on oPnstittaticaial changes in regard to centre- 
state relations:* the aa€ the Telngn Xtesan seeai to he 

lowering their tone* becans:® of political pressures ana al»o 
to avoia confrontation with the centre in the .interests of 
stahilitj ana 'Snooth w»rlcing of the aevelopiaental progra«neS|, 
in their states* 


2he CPI(M) continiies to stick to its stana hecaixse 
it has liakea the crisis to its class approach to the Indian 
®cx»mmj which is ewiaent in the following statiwaont « ^ 


*Xn other woras* the crisis that has grippea the 
capitalist path of ^velopeant in Xndia has now 
ppojectea itself into the political sis^jrstriietnre* 
nmely* the feaeral strnctnre of the Xnaiaxi union* 
A stage is reachea when the str^gle frosi the 
eoonoMie sphex% has passed into the political ' 
spiwre* {C3?l(l0 19«7 f#S), 


Pores of straggle » slectoral Politics ana gomatioaa .of 
Soalltion GovermieiBtes' '"''' ' 

X'he forms of struggle which the parliaiaeatarY cnrasiinist 
parties adept are inherent in their attitude:® to varlons 
theoritticsal geestiewis* Piistly* the peac»ful social 
transfomation idxich the O^I «g;>hclds (with the caveat 
that the ruling class uses violencse thim the oppressed 
classes will also rise in resistance) aetemainQS tte forms of 
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»tnaggl«# whic;l]i it to wage* Secondly, the fOMts of 
struggles are oonditiojaed by tim parllwieixtary and «»»stittitioiia3. 
leetbods and the seriousness with idsicit tile left parties 
<3tefeisd. these: front the on slauglifc. -of the bourgeoisie* fbridly, 
the forms of struggle which the GF2. ai^l CPICh) eirol’we also 
depend to a great octant on the stage of rewoluticai i*e.* 
bourgeois deiwxjratic or socialist ^ within the overall scheme of 
the stagist theory of revoltdsioa* ®y implicaticui: the: 
requiremeiits of e«!h stage will deterwii^ the nature of 
strt^gles* lastly, the analysis of the state, classes and 
identification of primary and secondary contradictions and the 
nature of class struggle have an ow»rar«tihii^ influence on the 
choice of struggles* 

yhe GPl and have chosen, within tie frameworb 

built around the above consideratioaiS:, to forge a four*' 
class alliance. In the case of the CPI the four classes are 
the working classy the peasantry and the landless; petty 
bourgeoisie and pit^ressive sections of tie national botirgeoisie 
and tht reactionary bourgeoisie, feudallam and in^rlalim* 

In the case of the CPICM) it is tlws alliaaac® of the wcrMng 
class, the peasantry «d tim petty bourgeoisief rich and 
enterprising i^easantry and the ncnMK>n<^llstic; feiidaliani 
and the parasitic landed class amtd the big bourgeoisie, in 
both tlm cases the leadership will be that of the workers and 
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peasant® afciasltiiral lafeowisars*. 

Tto tactie# to snfcserve tim eibom form of struggles 
raij^o firo® Jaofoottiag mA pajcticlpatioa in elecstiona to ' 
fOBaatioai hmSt Wmmk^» ai»S mvem 1mm left party gowermaants* 
.In between ti»®® two eactraae® lie stnsgglea eitber against 
or in favour of scsae policies of the ©oagress govensaeats# 

These struggles will be raalnly struggles against ail the 
policies 'of the Congress Pairty excsept issues related to 
fojDeign policy, gnity and integrity of the nation*, for the 
CPI CM.)* can be serwed by forging alliances startiK^ fro® 
left parties to cscreauBna^ parties with progressive em& 
deB»cratic prograaraes fora»d by ©ertain masliot other a»a 
Hinidas, If alliaiKses cannot be fonaed in areas^ with weali 
bases* conducting electoral c«^ai^ in favour of other 
bourgeoisie deaiocratic but anti-Congre®# and anti-reactionary 
parties etc,* will be the altejmatiwe. The overarching 
ixanediate principle is to win as- many votes and seats as poss- 
ible in as many states as possible ,in order to overthxow the 
Congress govenantents at the centre ai^ the staffs, Electoral 
politics will be a regular and ongoing process. It is not 
that the CPI and CPICm) will participate in politics 
Intamittently* if the es^rienoe so far is any testiraony 
to this. If the elections are not cosMtoeted as per the 
scheduled time the parties will wa^ struggles for holding 
thiiR, If rig.jlng takes place the left parties any take counter 
oeasuras eno. sometimes the cadres and meatoers of CPI and CPl(li) 
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also may isdalga ia %lm B-rnetm: Elacfcoral logi© aaS e5c®|>etltlcia 
may l«a<i -feo saeli aa iia4@i®iiriJt>la aitimafelaii %!»%, If tls* CemgixmMm 
Farty m: aay othar aatA^Mgcwaai^ pmctf a ©aa^dat.® 

oa east® ©oaaideratioaa ia aingleM^ast® cscflEMsaatratSMt az^aa ^ 
tlvQ. I®f% pmstimm al.<»o fiaXd csaadldat^s froa tlie saa® cast®* ^ 

Kay hm ifs i* laacaiis® of t;Ma tlwafe ia afeafes lik® leamla %wii 
or tiara® jpaxrti®s ^©oapat® for the airport of t.lia san^ oomniaJ.-tloa* 
Xa aiKfttiar 8itiiati<m» on a<XK»mt of tl» logi© of aiactoral 

one out of two inf laetntlal c-an<3idate» frm a dominaiit 
caate may decXar® Ms loyalty to the oomnnist party witb tti® 
sol® tmtlym of i3e©<Nilng an JraUk or wMoK may not te m 
an walc»ma faatasa for tlm GeanBinist parti®#* 

Anotbar crucial arpact of ®l«ctoral politics of 
Oomniunist Partias* wMcIi has soaethiiig to d® with tSi®lr image 
a c^xamanist party# is the financing of electioiis* Kaoessity 
of fin^mnces# giren the ®r®riiicer®.a#ing erpenditur® per 
oaznlidate# may make oonaimsilsts oae^romise on their principle# 
and go in for collection# from the rich hnsine## commimitie# 
although there sections may not ewen Bhm lip sycpsthy towards 
oommimist parties* The wrrst is the trend whereby 
influenhii^l perscms Joint the oansnimist parties only with the 
motive of getting the party srg^port to protect themselves from 
attcsdcs hy several party mesihers* yhere are inemerahle such 
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situations^ wtiioli f ttw l«£t parties wlieii tli»j taloe to 
electoral polities*, To properlf imderstand ais4 analyae theae 
aapeets IndspeuMteit aea^odc iiorts on mrfanlsatlosial aspects 
wXth a focus on ttw regional diswnaion of cisspaualst electoral 
politics are isieSni* Unfortunately neost of the electoral 
studies haee not cared to analyse these aspects of the prohlest 
so as to malDe a dlstlnctloii hetveen the politics of Comaunlst 
Paaitles and htmafgeolsie parties* Macro level abrogate 
studies are gei:«rally based on calculation of percentages of 
votes polled and seats gained* The attcsopt here is to 
indicate the prohlens and prospects of electoral politics of 
<3os»Qunlst parties worliiiig within a hourgeois parliameiitary 
freomworh* interacting with social as^ ecocoeic institutions 
specific to India in terns of both the identity of parties 
and iB^arting cannmist consciousie»ss* This is possible maly 
when organisations*both clasS': based and mass or frcntt 
organisations « all built with i^etreme cautioii and scrutiny* 

worh in the jyasasMLies aad parliaseat and »atre*parliaBP9eiitary 
S^Cfuggles ''"'^^^ " ' "' ' '"" ' " 

The attitude of the CPI and CPX(M) towards participation 
in assemblies and picrliaaents as dlsisossed in the beginning of 
this section is not llhe that of the radical trends that emerged 
sin<a8 the mid»sl*tles in ladlai whether to participate or not 
to participate In assee^lles and parllmii«ntary eleetlema* 19or 
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is it slisilar to t^t of Rosa i^uxesiatatrg and her foilowars 
<lisetisse«i oasriior vKio for pattioipatioo im p&xllmmvA. 

©aiy to expos® tlis i^aie of tlie Jxxargioisie* 

Tim CPX aii€" Cri(lf) oiarifitt^#- as i&lmxm»a€ 

eXv»«flbe£9« tlmt tlietd .is so rigi^yity 'atoot tlw etlxdioe of f oms 
of struggles.* lotli the parties also feel tliat the working 
olass oannot meiMmvm enawipatim Wst itself .* Finding allies 
is basic to their 'pery law of action* to their historic 
aceirolutionary mission* tlm formation of unite.d front is 
therefore* not a transient pheiKraencm or a matter of 
expediency* xt is a penaanently operating factor and 
indispensable fer the worleing class and its revolutionary 
vanguard* It varies with the particular stage of revolutionary 
process and alignment of class forces' dspendisgf on the specUic 
situations and therefox®' with the classes and class 
contradictions and the need to wage a united struggle against 
the real ermy in a bid to conguer power* 

Mith this nnderstandixg the parties went, in for ignited 
Front strategy which esould enable, then to win electoral 
victories and form at the^ state.s ^ai^ 'the <m^mm 

For tivs first time the objecttive situation and crisis 
in the ruling Congress Party and its fall in an imstj as 8 
states out of 17 in 1967 confirme'd the policy of the CPlClf)* 

In a resolution passed by the party central committee in 
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its? It w«s #tate<a# "the «atiirJLag eosjwmic! erlst» a® th® 
p»»t-»®l®cticaa pailtiiCal »cea® eviAsHtly ^Bmewiatrat©'® ha® 
psmmid iato tha polAtlcaJl a^heas^, eshariag la a political 
cjpiida Hhich wa» diraetly cKwaiiecsted Mith tha cirl®i® of 
capltallaw" CcpiCm) ift? t 4S|* it wa» that tha 

chans^^ aitaatioii iiai»t be takea serloitaly aa4 the party 
aast eveiits that ceoar fi«» them onwards. 


Mter the lf64 split the CPI adopted the strategy &£ 
forging United front® in acKsoxdance with it® overall pxY^grarame 
of National Bem»eracy« according to j^hntlm ifenon, the leader 
of the party wlsj wa® a aaeMfoer In the United Front 
Govemmn^ in Kerala in tWf • 

COniuniat party of India*® conception of 
United Fr^t in the #tato i® that it shoald prcwa 
in acttial practice to be a real altsemative to the 
discredited Congress rule in the s«nn way that the 
adninistration should h@ clean, sore alive to the 
grievasces and needs of the people, aiore 
efficient and quick in the redressal of sucii of the 
griewsnce® as are capable of being a redressed within 
the linits of its resources, store desrocratic and ' 
responsive to the demands and representation® nade by 
various section® of the fjopulationf in short a real 
alternative to the Goit^ress" {Hence, lf§9 tl) 


Explaining the limitations of United Front strategy 
the sane leader said that while it would not be possible for 
a United frcmt spvernaent to solve all the problems of the 
people, given the imagre resource® <si the state, yet, it 
could give sons relief to and also .ntobilise the people in 
order to provide an alteamative to the Congress Party* 
iie wrote f 
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"But witMB all these limitatimui, it is posaihl® te 
give scaae relief te our Haach suffering peoi>la and give 
theia a better atelnistratioii than the Ccuigress had 
given* only in this way ean Iftiited Front Goveroaieat 
be made -to act as potent instrmBent of struggle against 
the rule of the Cfflagress# a point of attraction around 
which all the democratic and revolutionary forces which 
are out to overthrow fkm csongress irtil® in this country 
can be ^jbilised" (Ibid, 3), 


Menon goes on to <pote from the resolution of the 

Mational Council of €3*1 held at ;Caicutta in April 1967 a 

"It is the responsibility of tlm party to demonstrate 
through the achievements of these ministries that it 
is possible through consolidation of left and 
democratic unity to help these ministries use even the 
limited poymic they have to satisfy the tirgent demands 
of the people and implement the prograama they have 
undertaken* 

• *»«***I'lie successes of the non*<3os:igress popular 
governments are above all in their close bonds with 
the masses and in their capacity to Inspire and seek 
mass co-operation in all walks of pttional life" 

(Ibid * 3K 


The CPI was critical of the CFX'Cii) *8 understanding 
of the role of United Front Ckwrawent* ' According to Menon, 
the CPX(h) attitude was that nothing woxtlnrhile could be fk»ne 
under this constitution* Xhe c^»nmi»ists need not make earnest 
efforts to is^rova the aiMinistrati^^ «nd dononstrate to the 
people that «aiam«nist-*led, govsmnents are l^ter than that of 
the Oongress* Although the CPl(ll) professed to make United 
Front Governments an instrument of struggle, it did not have 
a clear cut policy* if the cowunist parties enthuse the 
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poopl®' only with 'Of a pxosparcma fixtora the alsovo 

ohjactiio eaonot he aehieTOd* MBiwm iafcerpretea the approach 

of til® CPI (Ml m trying t© Intensify tl» diseonteist of the 

people in the fcmS hope that it will encourage people to rise 

in spontaiMoixs re wit against the gowernnent* He gpotes iron 

the in^an expwss coverage of the speech of the CPX(ll| 

leader 'BmTm Raaadiv® given in hondon i - 

•the task of the Marriat dOEftineted thiited Front 
Goverruaents of Kerala and West Bengal was to 
nnleash tl» diwontent of tl» people rather thi^ 
to give relief* 

Persnant to this tactic^ Marxist ministers 
have bee® told to press ahead with legislations 
which were likely t© be voted by the ^^mitre or the 
Hi^ Conrt* dnch confrontatlcsis were designed to 
tell tlwi masses of the impossibility of caierying 
fUE^antental reforms nnder the present constitution* 
While not wishing to destro united Front Goveriments^ 
the Marxists were determined not to surrender 
fnndws»ntal aspects of this tactic* (Ibid i,4)* 


obviously tl» CPI l«s been motivated by its 
progr«®«aatic objective to bring in changes in the. 
administration an as to favour the jpnc^le and ingress ii^ion 
them that if given massive sni^rt in all the tetates they would 
be able to provide better aoteinistratioin and an alternative 
to the Congress* If that ware to happen the Communist 
parties could try to bring in fmdasiental tdianges after 
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io Kemlsi* t.hm Ci»l waiiteS to procmcm ric® foineibly 

from th® laaa^orijB siaS ricili peasaat®, tl» CPI (Mi wanted to 
get aoxe rice fro® the oeiitr®' and if tlw» centre did not 
ohIl 9 i thawa to actolliae the peopie against the centre for it* 
inioewarBi attitude toward* strikes and battdhe to raise anti* 
centre conscionsiaiss of. the pecplei^ aithongii according to 
M»ncH3r all the paart^ars of the Front wanted to ntc^llisa tl» 
people to expose the .CSentrdSs'^ j<MEailnr«s«. 

Manon*s contention is that the United Front should 
also try its best to precnre as niich rice^ as possible fro® 
the linidlor^ and rich nerchatnts and demnaetrate to the 
people in Kerala and other statets that the ihsitod Front 
Go'^emaent^s parfonaance i» better than that of others# 
particdhrly in tim»s of crises* 

X suggest here that the issue is smch more critical 
and strategic than what was portrayed by -the CFl le®Ser. 

Xf the procureneiit of rioe is made forcibily fro® the 
landlords ax^ laarctents that {ii|^ 'tell' ^<m the elesctoral 
prospects of the -parties* In fact all parties# -whether left 
or Eight# are obliged not to go to that ertrane so as not to 
antogonise the landlords# rich peasants and raarchants in this 
respect# on the other hand tiie-.J^eft Parties may keep sp 
their radical postinres in the aasBo of struggle* againiit the 
centre* In f«^ this is a nnitine feature in West Ibngal 
vtmm the rich peasants always tried to oust such- parties 
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who went for forclbl® procmroMist of ri«»* (Ki»«r Gi:^%a 
1977 * 43Mt«) ♦ Wlwxoas the CPI saw its electoral prospects 
ia shewing that the Unltea Froat Oovenasaat waa trying to do 
it* s best# the 0?Z{M} relied «»re pri^eatically# oa f aaaiag 
the anti»c»ntre seatiraEaits of the people* 

i®5(W8i»r# the experiwpiewof ttie heft Front g^vemaMsts 
in West Bengal aaid jKerala has shown- that Irrespective of 
whether anti-centre ''agitations' on 'Varions Issues are right 
or wrong# they should not go- to that extrsaae in tenis of 
tl»ir sustenance in' power* Ranadive’s statasaent of 1949 
la Xiondon was laade durir® the initial ex^riffient of United 
Front gofV®na»iit» aM iiiich water has f lorn under the bridge 
sine® ttea. It appears the United Front and I*efft front 
goirerments have been en^rging more and raor© as Instrumeata 
of institutionalising the compronaiBes and recxMaeliiation in 
the nama of solving imaediate prdblnset created by the centre 

I Itave discussed the attitude of the CPI towards the 
United Front govsirwents* their m&lm end the revolutionary 
purpose they serve in the long run# m seen by Its leaders. 
In this confection it -would foe - worthwhile to see M®iat' s<xw 
Marxist academicians# who subscribed to tl» CPI’s view of 
Ihiited Front strategy and Left Unity#- Imve to say. 
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lipin wind a vmiX'f i»£ all tfeia: 

ecamimiat partiaa,. t^tie CPI CHE*) groups* formlataa 

wmrY aM.if tlaa pxospaets of EiUlty and E*a£t ao^ dsiBocratio 

front CoiKajmsmts*. Ma foals tlmt oiio tiling tliat is sura to 

b® gainad. Iif tlia unl ity of loft and da^^siratics fcuDOas is 

ctioCtiiig oittiei- autlioritarianimi or faseiffio* Suoh unity is 

also noodod tm provont tha -^norgenoa of a two party system 

bsoausHi* if t^at Mppons a crisis in Isourgoois politics will 

het well liifti inpossiMo* Mhon pooplo aro disgustod witli ono 

iiourgooisio party tlmy wte for anottor party -and thus 

ojKliaust and anti«ruling class fervour from 

time to tine* It ifpoars* Mpaa IStiaiiiira draws fwom t)ie 

west siuDopaan esperienoe idion '.lio c^sorvos t 

'*tbe failures of one bourgeois political party emd 
its oritigue by tbe otimr are bound to strengthen the 
other Ipurgeosie party unless the left foroes Gppeam 
both of tham siaultaneously***#* thm left an^ 
desooratio f rcmt is needed above all to provide a 
real alternative to- tiMi people to provide alterative 
politics «» l«vt they siiaii; into eyaieisni and 
politioial spatdiy* 

yhus a very iaportimt imiieot of the slogan 
a left dxuaoeratio front or left unity is preeisely 
that of coming before the pe^le as bearers of a 
political alternative behind which they can be 
mobilised even though it may take several months 
or several years tO' be realised*** C^anilckar* lf79 t 
23 t 27 passim) * 


The left dmocratic frcnt would help the c o mm u n i st 
parties to achieve certain other political objectives lS3m 
assuring the leadersh% of the working class# mad mass 
mctbilisatlon of the imoplo on an alli»lndia meals* 
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For CbaaSr® t,tm ooiustitutoitts of ttso ZfOft DgwKira'tie 
Front 'eayQi hm nil tlioso parties# grotto and indlTidoals ylim 
we» opposod to tlm pmtM md arm in favoixr of 

iic»oiiil.i«nj^ dsfoiiGtt of national iadapendomso and axtansicm and 
davaicpneat of poiMioai deaicioraeF and libartios and a foreigii 
poIioF of paaco and antS-lmi^rialisaa* t'lm aociai and class 
ccsnpositiim of iaft de»9cratic front baa baan spalt otit b^ 
bin as folXoicS' t 

•^be worlcing class* tl3» raral agricnltnral l^doourars 
and poor and middla peasants* tba students* F^utb and 
intallactuals* tba artlaans and handicraft ooricars* 
tba urban poor and lower laiddla classes* tba mass of 
office uortnrs taacbars* lawfars* JoumiCLists* 
aiigiiMM^rs and debtors* tba sb0|>««sai|>lOFaa8 and tba 
imdl sbopotaepars will ba attract^ hj its progranma 
mM polieias* 7be mass of tba rai^ and cK^ficers of 
tba amad and poliea forces would be ss^Bpatbetie with 
It* even when kaaplng out of its politics becausa of 
their iion«political tradition* similarly* tba 
best and honest racnbers of the ciwil serv^cas* UIk» 
constitute a significant masbar* would feel happy 
at its progress* Mmcmme of the landbttn ratio in 
0iiir liliidii fc^ids n Jt£di 

in one ganaration* tlm relatiwttly low standard of 
living of most of tim rii^ peasants eonpared with 
that of tba urban narc^uits* capitalists* top business 
anoeta^irat* professionals mm mm m •aven tba sections of 
tba rich paasantry can ba pmrmmsmd to sr^^rt the 
left donocratie frcmt at a la4^ stagu provided it 
has the siipport of the basic masses*.* •*CFanildcar 
1979 i 32)* 


Fagarding tba: mutual xalaticms of tba dnnocratic 
front* C^bandra foals that tbay must 'be gaintinaly fratamal^ so 
as to davslcp revolutionary The process of building 

left imlty the building up of any particular party and forcibly 
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propagatisag it# ideas# tl«is avoiding Iwgaway toy any one party* 

'glass ttoa aMin tasJes of left and (teaocratic front are 
to resist ttoa amrgenee of despistio |»aw«3^ and to lead ttoa 
coontry to soeialisai ttarcmgli intesraediary stages* It stionld 
try esptnre power in panclsayats# mnaicsipadities and state* 
and also to noleash a popular straggle whose objective would 
toe only to agitata and i^litieaiXy e<licate the pe.<s^le toot also 
to get s^csM concessions for tlwi pei^le .however i^iall they may 
appear to som* 

•in order to create ooraditicms for socialist revolution 
and tra^fornation# there is imed for revolutionary 
socialist parties and groti^s to contend and c^nnipete 
witto mmh ottoar and to tmild their own politics and 
organisation*’ yet# they mist maintain nonwsectarian# 
nc»ah>toostile relations with each other* They mist see 
their mutual contradictions as noiifwantagonistic# as 
lying within the of the people** CiMd i p«40)* 

yhere are soiie coamcm features between the CPX inad CPICh) 
regarding formation of united fronts* Jt the same time there 
are ales ia^rtaat differences particularly in regard to ^ 
formati^ of fronts with -fsonmunal a^ reactioaary parties lilce 
the :i(hali toal and the erstidiile W(W and «iana sangh* ThS' CPI Clf^^ 
criticised the CPI”in some instances for joining the Akalis 
or BKB or Jana Sangh»dcNaainated governments of Punjab# U*S* and 
Bihar* But the Kerala experience and electoral e3cej|ancies 
there prove that the left parties cannot keep rp this ideological 
purity. Both parties there ^ Out of sheer necessity to get 
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tlie majori-ty of s«at8 is l^he hmm aligsed 

with f®uusliai esmisal pairtiss# cs»iCm)/ 'I wwtwwr, fea» 

Jsstifi4»3l. tM# prwtioe fey srguisg tfeat it. i« 
poasifela to isfl.soi»»» tlie Mssiins mtA gals tteir oti^poirt 
for tlio poiioioo# ioMdiato asS X<mg rtis#. of tfeo CPX(H)« 


yfee Oi^lCii) wm is fawsr of Joisii^' a loftisfe, 

ooalitios wfeero it' tasHsii^ fee possifel® to use 'tlws gorersoeata 

as instrtiraeots of stroggie iS: tfee feai^s of the people* At 

times toppling nos««<^jagress goverxBooats by ml1»d front 

goTOrraents feeca®® as issiie for aefeilislng tfee pe:Cpl© 

agaisat tfe® ©estre* Tte CPlCn) toofe a political# e’eos 

as iaeologieal# coalitlos goyeranaests.* Thm 

party iaeologs® iraa^oodripad writes s 

"The c»stral Goasoitte© of CS»I(«) tlsarefore attached 
very great iiii»ortascse to the fascticasiiag of tfeeae two 
left oriented 03alitios goversnesta is of 

ccmrse# the CPZtlf) played tfee leaHSisg role* Mfeile 
sstdter so illsaios that feasie ^sharngm cosld fee ferosgtxt 
afeotit fey tfeese gonemasests and while warning the 
people against these illusions# the central leade'rsfeip 
of the party stated that if these govemnaits ^Eted 
is siwiih a Wiy as to help the people in their struggle# 
they would feecoee the centres around which the 
fighting people# not ooily of the two states hut of the 
whole country# would rally, Xfhey would thus hmamm 
the force which transforms the electoral defeat of 
the Congress into a political defeat of the ruling 
classes** CH^adsoodripad 1981 t 99»100)# 


Howaver# Mwitboodripad has altogether a different 
imderstanding of the struggles in the parliamentary arena*. 
According to him# working in parliimentary institutions and 
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forming goir«sn»»afs at tls® state lei^el wald enable tbe party 

to ei»llenge tl» 'Class^ policsy of the mlii^ party at the centre 

He <^iiote» fro® the party pirogrjMatiie thns * ' 

'*Ewsii while loaeping tof ore the peqple the taalc 
of Si8lo4ging the present ruling classes and 
establishing a new democratic state and govemnant 
based on the firm alliaiK» of the wcrkiz^ class and 
peasantry, the party will utiliae all the cpporttoities 
that present theiaselves of bringing into existento 
gowerments pledged to carry out a modest programne 
of giving iiamdiate relief to the peM^ple* The formation 
of such govermoents will give a great fillip to the 
revolutionary laovemeat of the working class and 
thus help the prcicess of building the ^mocratic 
front. It, however, would not solve the econcanic 
and political problems of the nation in any fundamental 
manner. The party, therefore# will continue to educate 
tbe mas© of the people on the need for replacing tto 
present bourgeois<*>landlord state and government headed 
tto big bourgeoisie# even while utilising all 
cpportunitles for forming such govemmsnts of a 
transitional character which give immediate relief to 
tto people and thus strength«sn the mass laovement* 
(Kaa^KJodripad 1983 * ilO). 


Wrxtten in 19€4« tto above anticipation came to be 
true in l@i7 and non-Oongress governments in which left 
and democuratic parties played maj^or -role came into, being in 
Kerala and iHest Bingal^ The limitations and possibilities 
of such govemsaents were to be discusawd threaf^are by the 
Central committee. The tasks before the party and Its 
democratic allies in noi>»Congress Imt left ..oriented parties 
were un<^rstood as follows ' t 
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is mm poiixt tm bm eoimtm&l^sF borxMs in 
bj cmr omrm^9 'workiis^ in tim WndLZmd wxmtk 
cabinets* 1H^ canmt forcast tbs actixel iife^en c£ 
these gceertsiieiits ami ail the possible vleissitia^s 
tl^ay will base to vmdmrqQ ndtoring tbe tenure o£ their 
Mtinistreis* ne eanbot also ctefinilMsly say how much 
relief can be gi'^a to the people and what actual 
possibilities are e^ned up for t1%»s» gowemnents 
to do our ittiaistries without eitber entertaining 
undue illusions about giving relief in a big way* 
or courting despair that nothing can be dome under 
the present leadership* should alwaye bear in loind 
that they* as the party’s representatives* should 
strive to tender our bonafides to the people* .Any 
failujras on this score ocsapromises the party’s 
political line in the eyas of the people* adversely 
affects the indepent^nt rwbilisation of the people* 
and thair activitiesi and ail this in ttim* will 
not help us to resist and overcmee the vacillations* 
wohblings and sorastliaes even possible backslidings 
of scsae <fe®ocxatlc parties in united Fronts and 
their respective goverce^nts* In a word the United 
Front govemsents that we have now «De to be treated 
and taaderstood as instruments of struggle in the hands 
of the people* TOre than as govensaents that actually 
posses adegpiate power that can raaterialiy and 
stibstantiaily give relief to the people* In clear 
class terais* our party’s participation in such 
gcmerissents is one specific font of struggle to win 
sore and store people* and more and sore allies for the 
proletariat and Its allies in the struggle for the 
cause of .^ople’s iWBaocracy and at a latter stage 
for sooialissi*’ Iwaaboodripad 1^32 t lOg^lid}* 


iiaei^90dripM then raises the question^ would it be 
correct to say that the €mergeace of popular democratic 
govermeiits with heft parties having a major role has had no 
positive impact cm the advance Of the popular democratic f orais 
in the countiry? The answer* accordiii^ t©' him* is that left 
front govencsaents in jcorala* Stoat Bengal and Triputa with 
purely left-ioriented ministries illustrates that the united 
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CPI bsfojrei the split and ths CPKil) aftnr tlMt pmxrieixm»(& 

'tlw t«el!s 'Of isourgooltf so’voli^dLoo* 'Tim mmmm* 

UMiwpfo&rliiiui. i^cniiS im.'vct ms i»«»lic»N»« is $ 


fmacsti'CMftiis^ laXth sll ths liiuitatioiis iaa|>osod 
om ths9s hj tile speeific ®orrelatiom of oless sxiS 
political forces amS ccmstitmtiomal prwisioiis* the 
goveriiBieitts £ox3ss€ in tlwse two states ma^r the 
leaderships of the part 3 f showed thes^ielves to he 
alternative of the homxgfeois landlord rmling party 
at tlwi centre^ challengizig the whole basis of the 
economy and policy ** (Ibid * 114) « 


In the smae way i^^raS^oodripad refers to Allende’s 
Ft^mlar mity Govemraent in Chile* This Government fell 
after three years of eacistence* This happened becamae in 
the dual power sys-tem that mnerged i*e* one repxes^ited by 
the reactionary forces in parliament, and thO' ars^ and. the 


other represented president Allende's ppisxlar ffnity Block 
with his formal control over tim axa^m the popalar government 
was not based on people's army mnlike the case in kmssia 
where alongside the provisional govemsaeid; of the bourgeoisie 
.a goveasneent n^resentiag the power of the Soviets of worlcers 
and soldiers liepmties existed* ' It is this different which 
made the victory possible in amssia and not in Chile* This 
weakEsess ^comld have bei^ overcome if the govemctent of the 
popmlar- ynity Block and msed its jMSwer to. arm the people# or 
split had t^EStt place within the^ armed forces** Bat it 
#ies not mean that the straggle waged by the popolar Ponses in 
Chile had gone waste# **£or althoagh not yet poweri^iil enoagh 
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to »t«t and defeat tl» ccrtmt«r*-3r®’voli3.tionary fotoas 
raiolutlonary tli® papnlar foJFoas did advano® in t;l«i 

fitruggl® £or tha forttation^. oontinnnd aicistaiica and final 
of iOt>Xandiii^®^in)^^ « Cl^id# 3L'S^^2 3 3LX0^ # 

Acscordi'i^ to tfaa ePl(M) and its idaologoaa 
tfc« foaiation of tl«i ccsanninist Karala Ooi»E»®iit in if 57# 
tinitad Front Qaw&tmmntB in Kerala and West Bengal in 1967# 
and Left Front goirerirnents that case into 'existeiice in the 
IKJst-araergency elections in Kerala# West Sendai and 7* ripnra 
should not be loolced v^n as the '^beginning of a new path 
of peacaaful advance**# as the CPI and its ideologues# m& right 
opportunJUlts 'do« **The8e should on the other hand# be seen 
as a stage in the process of the further intensification of 
the conflict between the mass of the people headed hff the 
working class on ttwi ome hand and the' ruling classes symbolised 
by* the Congress <3k>vermmit at the centre nm the other* inhere 
is no geestioa of the ruling clasiws permitting thsi * peaceful 
replacnseijt* of their regime, by a now popular dweocratie regime* 
Cibid * 113)* 

In spite of all similarities between the left and 
democratic front gorerwaents in India and the case of Chile# 
W«a3>oodrlpad points out that# in India the ruling classes had 
the label of constitutional provisions and whenevea: non- 
CtongipBss left oriented governments were raaaovad they were 
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constitutional eo'y^s asip&x&ties^ tbs caistirv bj tba rulls^ 
claas@a» whareas in Cblla it was a allitaxY cm^« Wm^im 
iiaplicitly pNoiistiag to: ■ tbes' raaiity of tt*a coastitutional 
and federal structuza -that Is' specif ie to the indiaa conteaet* \ 
The being tl» ag^t of ti» ceatre for all practical 

purposes# can oust the state go^rotaeiits the ruling 

clasi^s at the centre: want* ifilitary actioit is not necessaacy 
for such ouster* Tim prepoaderence of ciutntral laws oeer 
those of tie» states will nullify all the efforts of tlNe . 
canaunist parties to «^nd laws* incorporate progressive 
provisions in them and bring adaliisltrative refonas through 
constitutional means* On the other hand this tendency will 
never 4m£mm the centre and the ruling classes# as the^ 
experience of 3S ye:ars has shown* 

further# the argmaent about the ijipissibility of 
pe^^ful parliaoentary transition by Hasboodripad soimds 
all right# but neither he nor the party programm! has cleared 
the politiCMdl line of the tsaHmahs of asblguity as to how mid 
when to develop a people*s airoy* Hhat are the modalities? 

HOW are the utilisation of parliamentary institutions for 
intensification of Class 'Conflict and formation of ■united 
front goveicnments linloed with the creation of dual power 
situation as was the case in Russia or Chile? lihatever be the 
intexpretaticm of the Chilean case or the various cases in 
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iBdiat all am cla&t example of missoS opportimitiotf « 
C^ortiaiitles provided by revolublcBaary juitdiiti.oBb «r®' , 
aissad heeame of lacls of propor dtoaetion towards tise ultlaato 
goals or atleast a teotaftlTO# broad mdaimt.aiidl.iig of tba 
overall strategy* new long tb® poor eon bear wltli ttai critjjcia® 
off and polmios ^ direot^d tewards* a^boritarlaitiatt ' and 
f aseisA of the CSongress md of right opportuiiisBit of the c^x 
and other revisionist socialists? I thiidc it is foecaos© of 
this lacb of direction* which c^tild be traced to a sort of 
ill-starred revolutionary ide:alis»* that Allende's Popular 
iMity Block was driven to its fate* It appears in India the 
left parties have not realised this wealmess* : 

In prac±ioe the Baited Pront govermaents became the 
sole form of struggle and only led to political cafi^rtunicei* 
Persisting with these ministries becaBw the main preoespotioa 
of the CPXCh)* The Cmtral Ccasnittee laid it dkSMS as a 
aiatter of rale that the party* s immediate future fortunes 
depended U|!on low it ran the two govermamts in Kierala and 
west Bengal CCPitii) ifd? ti?l» By lapliewtion this practice 
also led the CPI and CPI(M> to cosprcwilse with the otlmsr 
si^iosedly democratic parties in other is3»-OQiigress states also* 

The ^eiaphasis of ttC' CPX(M) was not on «rtr«$>arlimmntary 
struggles based on 'mass action* it admted a short«<mt to 
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power «t felMi ceartr© otoviatiug tlie nseA for das® 

struggle* thet Ctenfcrd CoaBnittee review Ijb 1967 stated t 

*lt Is tills struggl® of tis® deaocratic parties and 
groups in different l«^islature» and aiBO«^ the people, 
in parlianent and states with nozwCongress deraoeratlo 
goverrsaants that alone can pate the way for , 
oonsolidating aod widening the unity achieved by the 
dnDQocratic forces and open the prospects of 
raalisir^ the slog-an of a iK>n»Congress deesooratio 
gamnsmmt at the centre* (Ibid j 79) . 

The ccmrse of political practice f ran 1967 to the 
present juncture illustrates what hohan. san wrote in 1969 i 
the practice spelt a mariltorim on class struggle (Enn 
1969 f 223) «. 

The foregoing analysis points to 'Ce^rtaln issues of 
analysis for exivsiniitg the strategy and tactics of any left 
party particularly in re^iard to the way the revolution as 
a i^hole is concseived in a long nui and short run perspective* 
Thus what is crucial to sms in whethMsr the issues related to 
the inmediate relief to the people and pattervui of ooblliisation 
arcnnel these issues go well with the long run objectives of 
the cowunist parties* 

firstly, it is necessary to see to what extent the ' 
process of mc^Hisation aztnns^ these issues exposes the 
dasses, ■ partlcuariy the worhtng class and the ;[3easafitry 
and other parties, in tiM . allianee* by enabling thm to 
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partricipa,^^ la %lia ThXm aepaafls upaa tlit aatiteafe 

of ^hlllz&tJuon md wmmwal of -feiie soeial# ps^eliologlcal siMi 
othotar citostaclaa oa patli of lacfellisatloa# 

irx^i^poeti'irie of oast®* lollgloa aaai- sex*: 

Soooadl^* mm imm to see wlmther la tise proesess of 
eaposla® t,li® olaa.S(®s tO' tii» «soBtra<aietloas aa<l tlia anti-^ 
pec^le ciiar«c±er of tl» stato* its iastitafcloas aaci the social 
sfstesa la teaas of specific problems wMcb fclwis# classes face* 
iapaurts aa s^aoaistic coaseiousaess which geaerall 3 f creates 
illusioas la the preseat stxroctare or ij^arts a political 
aad ideological coascioasaess*. This has beea discassed la 
the latrodssstor^t chapters la relatioa to l«eaia*s criticism 
of straggles proiaotixi^ ecoix^isn ai3»i <3ramsci*8 criticism of 
@c»aonii<>>iietermiaism from which mums' Haxxists* iacIodii^Q 
Leaiii^ suffered* I fmmt argiisd tlsiA stragfles# particnftirl 3 r 
ia the xadiaa coatext« should be mmsdi that thef* eaco^ass the 
worl^ outl<»&]c of the iadiiiidaals* 

Thirdl3f,r there aeed not be a separatioa betimea the 
struggles for immdiate relief froa ecoaoeiic* political aad 
social problems aad striiggles to do msBS with the existing 
Instltutioas* Tl» tima-botiad aature: of that struggS^ 

■alces the party aad followers etollwious to the opportunities 
provided by situations in whiclii, if plaauied*- a fatal attack 
on the state and its instltutioas will not b® /impossible. 
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Finalise iai»cli of wliat has hee» discussed abow depends 
upon the natujpe of class ccs^sition of the' leadership 
at all leirels in texms ttseir SM^tives* class exsapositicm 
and ideological cccprehension and the deteacnination of 
ttese leadij^ perCimalities to change their ideological 
Stances according to the chai^ir® national sitnatiozi^# 
particdhrly the changes in the class contradictions* 
correlaticm of class . forces* forms of erploitation* 
oppressicw hy the rrding classes and dranination hy . 
external forces* 



umB mmmm is imm t the poi^xcy losic of the coBiaaBss 

VMSl. 


Im tM« 0)a^t«r an a%tesB|>t Ima been laa^ to mmXfsm 
the land nefam policy nainl.|r the Congsrees F«rtj in 
taxms of legislatiosifr ii^leroentaticm m& mdhiiiasetioa of 
intera<^d benefioiaries# ^he nature of legislation 
and its relation to the stated goals« the instrtn^ntalities 


dis<nissed to threw light on the extent to whieh the 
O^ngress Pm^j has been able to iiii>ienent its agrarian 
policy and to midej^taiKd the esolntion of' the at gar^yf 
striietiire in India'., TMm is iolloised by a short discussion 
of the peri^ctive on i^rarian ohaxKge and perfomance of 
the Janata Farty and its differences with the Congress 
Party in this regard# I eonclnde this phapter by raising 
the <|iiestion t Mjce lax^ xrefoms releiraiit any sore in the 
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vrliat im l4i rtixfal STSfii %{»t msm pmxtima 

liMet tte pmxty smM ¥«liapa Pmmt mx» cmsmktxe^^ixi^ 

on ismaeo otlior ttnm JLsooe is M.m 

f jrooi rosolvod snS iond irofoeais nave csAtitijaae4 tm be ttm amin 
plm^ in tlw pqrogriwiaes o£ l«eft Front doveodments in Kerala 
aia4 Meat Bengal* Tl)e Qi^lCH) Mitn its left allies nas gained 
the nn^ivi^ii av^port of the las^ess# sBiail .peas^t and 
tenants h|f msiking land refors^ tha main issns^ iiotirith8t-> 
anding mm» related psablmas it. is facing* Tlw lisportant 
issue thex^fore is hov do mi understand land refoxns in the 
0£ Jlisi mw ^. 

strategies of deirelopneiit associated Mith the emerging aeif 
political treiidsA partionlarlF the right of centre 
parties in Andhtra Fradesh aiad KamataSea: with no strcmg 
ideological moorings and Left Farties in Kerala^ Meet Bengal# 
Tripura and elsewhere- adoptis^ hoth parli«WMid:ari' aad extrn* 
parliamentary siethods of agrariim otaamge? iiowever. a 
Mmemmimt in detail# of the alternatives to Congress xmlicy 
logic is not proposed hereir rather it potets to the 
alternatives proposed, particularly hy the Left Parties 
within the eacisting legal and political structure*. 

The land prc&rlon in India is a legedy, partly of the 
pro*British period hut mainly of the British period* The 
British colonial government destroyed the earlier land 
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te&iuDQs whicli hM& tlie matxml tiller «i»d ismtldeS 

tbs stmertism to iSKsIvo its intotosts# o8i»ooial.3.3r 
xmgalmx <»>l.l«totii:m o£ imvmimt hy oxoatiasM? fftxoma feoi^al 
ifo»t«4 intoxssts is tbs patters of laii4 tosiiires* 

Major satiQ«ittl.ist critics of colonial pollcf iilto 
HmCm inatt attribute! tbs a^rionltoral bac^ardmss in 
India to Britisb create! institutional atmcture# 
land tssura# credit an! remnua s^stieiBS an! aarJca-ting^ 
structure, irise national laovai^it tbrire! tm this general 
undarstanding and its social base got i#ida.i;^d in ths 
procmss of noMlisation of thaairarian population which 
was adimrsely aff#cfe®i ti» Inpact of British policies, 
P,C* joshi presents the laajor problems that M»rged in 
the process of British rule as * the ewlntion of the 
semiofeudal agrarian structure cmnseguant upon the 
colonisation of the Indian economy# 'uhich eventually 
resulted in the «ttral,.uj:ii«^ cleavaspi as a major feature 
of the oolonial eoonoa^f the evoIuti«m c€ sm irdemal 
agrarian clas® striKHture with three marlced'n^es 
exploitation of tl»a direct producers: through landlordism# 
usuary and marhet raechanimi and the att«spt to solve 
these prdhlems hy ifestem mp^lm or solutions far r^noved 
from the Indian cacmtext, (ooshi# lf75 |17>* 

\ On the whole daring the national movmnent the main 
contradictions on the Imad front were betweeat the peasantry 
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tm in4ei»etiid«fife; India to ebange tlia 

fendal land stmctnna beqpoaathed by thss British goveroroent 
hmte bee-n passive and aimed at strikiiig a balance between 


tl» intereafcs of the landed and the landless*, within the 


f rameiesrl?: g£ Wm ftaidaaental jctglit to propotfey alloidng 

even ncai«»enltiyatiB^ ownership in a big scale* smch 

reforms# particmlariy those intended to saoathen the 

relationsMp: between the in^^iord and tiM t^ant 

and increasing agricnltnral prodactislty had been nadertaJsen 

1 

dwris^ the British period also* 


iriew point of the ideology of the -CJongress party 
(Chattopadhyay* If 71 i l04«*»l0Sjr pranlEel* if 78 t 68->69>« 

This is eirident from the reports o£ Oofmmittees that wore 
appointed by the osngress Party which not only receMamnded 
abolition of nneamed imo0» on land but also <:«w*£«rment of 
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security of teimre and cnwnership on the tonanfes^ 
distrilnttion of snrplos land, cxsnsolidatiwi of landholdii^s 
and coMOperatiTisation cdf agrionltnre# lihiXe legislatiem 
on tenaiKty refoxsis and ceiling on landholdings was heiii^ 
f orasilated after the ^ i^litiom of samindari. there was a 
lively discussion on whether to adopt the Chii».se: or tessiaaa 
iiUDdel of co-operatlvisation of agriculttsre. altlKs^igh the 
different national and socio»»econo!Kie contexts# particularly 
the institutional factors# 'viere overloohed* The Second 
Five year Plan pjEoclcimed in 1956 that s’uch steps should be 
•*a» will provide sound foxadations for tlie developiEieiit 
of co-operative; f amiti^# so that over a period of 10 years 
or so substantial proportion of agricnltural land® ®m to 
be cultivated on ^co-operativa Unas**# ht about the sssm 
tiine an Indian ctelegation visited CShiaa to study co-«^ratiWi 
farming in that country and gave' a favourable report in 1957 # 
In 1959 in Its Hagpur ftesolution the Coi^ress Party declared 
that future agrarian pattern should that of co-4p«rative 
farming wherein the village paiwimyats were to operate 
joint farming co-operatives and farmers were to pCK>l timir 
lend under joint manag^asent but retain their ownersM|i' and 
ggt dividends in^ a#lition to rosatusiermtion for worlc done#" 

The prograiffia® of co-operativisaticas was to start after the 
implcBientatian of th® ceiling legislation and redistribution 
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to ’w®#t ttoe susplu« laad ia paneliayat fiK>-<^ratlir«« 
oonslatingf of laixstaresrs small peasants** 

(Tal#^ lWf4 » 237)* Some teisaaey iwsts p3r(0»isioa for 

ca^^operatlvlsatioii of agriosltaze as a £ollo«r»«^ to 
Isiplemeatatioa of teoanerf lavs«^ 

Boty tlK3i&gli irolisaimc^ legislation on laai m£otm wm 
enacted it 4i4 not isnte% tSie ol»Jeotive of *laod to tlie 
tiller* and eo»o|»erativisatioii*. In the initial measiares 
of aholition oi saeindari itsel£« iMMsanee of the wi<Se 
definition of personal onltiTation ifitli allowance to 
snpeirrisicm# svalt or legal ohligatioii to the spirit of 
the- leor* seme landlords ^leomid eimms' legally heep for theraselres 
sKire than what they before the reform* Am the 
refoxnt was aooomp>soied payment of tsoe^^nsatlon*. based 
im the oritericm that highest anonnts womld be paid te 
those who had Icnrest inoome* ^soeae of the: sae-indars 
created temires in the names^ of their family members and 
got more ooeimnisaticni than what they woold have othersise 
been entitled to-* provision for the emempti^m ^of hsmefaxm 
lands* In the tenaimsy reforms* becanse of mai^ loopholes 
in legislation smelt as prowisiem for mmupensaticai to be 
paid by the tenant* ri^d; to resnnption for per8<»tal 
cultiiratioii« many standing and privileged tenants idio 
were the second layer of inteimediaries hot nosMniitivators 
gaii^d land and the. act^tal tillers and t«nants<*atH*will w»x& 
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tram laM* m . hmd in a> 

diacrtissioii on l«ui& sitnati^NQ im ltudlm, fact nctrtejrc . ia 
ttm wrJLS haw l^uod wfoxisa legislatitiai haaa se wlmtMnai 
as ia Xndia# hat aowlMita else ww tlwra maaST loopholes 
left in the aaactiisats esahllag the wstad .latewsts#. 
to Oaf aat the spirit of %mv aaO exploit tlifoa to their oim ' 
poiipofio#*# ^icaiaifiya# . 1970 i 70-.7i) 

BasoO oa various ovai'oaticm iroports aaO izidivlOiial. 
stadias lltsa PmtmmiM notes that refoms have sot affected 

greatly the patterns of i4^ad ownership in. tems of operational, 
hoidinfs sitlioag^ they have affected the ends of oparatioa; 
in a variety of ways ancli egralnst the proaass of transforma- 
tion of land to the tiller# ^whlle a dosMH- vast estates 
spanning sc^^res of villiges each in every district were 
brolcen up* the reforms preserved the dOvBinant position '0£ 
the village level landlord*** iA»man the petty oimers vf%.th 
BOii-land soiiroas of income esnild wst help getting their land 
cultivated toy disguised tenants as hired latoonrers# the toig 
land oiiji»E!:rs have started taking closer interest in their 
land by sMftin® fron enst^qraary' rent exploitation to other 
forms such as cultivaticm by attached labourers aivi crop- 
sharers in states lilmt Bihar# West Bengal and Uttar pradma^* 

Indeed# writes Patnaik# as the iffis Biport cm 
liandholdings for lfS3-S4 revealed# WttlS per esast of all leased 
in area was with Mg landotmers operating more than 10 acres 
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befojDe t}«e irefonas m large i3»nter of tispriid.le<ged 

tenaQfcs lease<3 ia ecoali taoldiiage t t.im former leaeft4 ia 
for esH^aadlQjg tlie eoa!.# of leperefioo- flae lattor for 
liineliliooi l&f pa^iag *'tmagmx>»3:mKt»* , wtiile laieO reforms 
lieXped tlmse riolh peasants as tliefr loiMea# iM area 4eorease4 
operated area ii}0.rease4 after tite :reform« (Pataail^ 
iff S I 239)* 

tije progr«aam» of oeiliag o« lasd lioldlngs# apart from 
■tlm many iooptoies# svxffered from a Mg tlm»-lag feetweea 
the of tlie policy in lfS3 and reccc»eo4atioi»i 

made in If hf tiae €^otral aoyertfa&ot wMch tte State 
govenmeo^ legislateei im' tiie early siartlos* tto. state 
gonertSBeot# ootild also talce some time for esiforcmesEt» 

To gaote ait example $ Tim govejammt 4»f Sm$msthm ^^poixxted - 
a cxsraittee for recKmaei^iog oeiliog measures* Thm 

committee took tia> years tme tMs aod tlie^ legislation toOk 
aaotiier fev years* It was only in. lfi§ %imt tlie president 
gsm Ms assent to ttae Bill* Tlie State Gooe-nimeiit tMo 
took anotlior tliree years i»e* opto ifSi to make preparatiocis 
Stoll as foimiilatiag proceditres and fiMsg tlie date of 
eiiforoeoient* Bvea tlieii it coaid not proceed teoaase tie 
landlords legally eliall«®ged tko: mala prosisioos. 
gitimately the lanr cole into Bemm*- after the challenges of 
tie landlord# mm disaiosssd* in 1969* Meanwhile /the 
estimated strplts land cam dc»m from 2*3 millicii acres 
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to 1 Eiillion, otiXj a part of wJhiioli was to hm aXiotte^ to tli» 
laodlass,. This tia® been tls® case la mm^ otlier statoa as 
wslii, particularly Aaahra praiieslif Bihar* Assaa* ead ewsa 
Host leagal wher® the «^>eeted sorplto was redaead 
<irastically because of thS' gap betiiasen the aafimsaceoeid: of 
the policy and the an£orc®oeat of leglslattcm* The celling 
laws faced raany other prdblema la TOrioas states sncfe as 
eaKOTptioB® to warlow ■ categories of land InGlndlag eirea 
lands an<ler ccmniercial concseras* .efficiently aana^ed ^and 
»BChani»ed fanas* »o wonder that the snrplw tatein swer by 
the warioiis state, gorenwent® was isct wore than S.ialllloa 
acre#* only one-thlrd of which was wstnally allotted to the 
leoddless* 

FnjTther, the central gowrMent had prowided to the 
states only sosaa broad fpldelii»s in tertai of the otoJecti'WBS 
of legislation and ImplefflentatiOH and did not taahe it 
cosfialsory for the state- fCHferroent §S follow oe^rtain 
nnifore pricwsiples regarding the natuare of legislatioa* 
its timing Msd the modtoj errand! of the prograsaes* As a 
resalt about 20 different enactments were passed in different 
state# and union territories and the chenges in iaiii 
strwture enwls^ed by them differed greatly* 
on local pressures* OSe^rlylng these were eleetoral 
implications for the Ccumress Party* yhis* on the whole* 
frustrated the oblactiwes of the policy*. ' Ambiguity at this 
lewel also led to problens of constitutional pre^estety in 
regard to. the fiadamental right to property and the need for 
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tlM €©n8eist of then Pre©id#at. for a. Iaa4 refor» act to coma 

iato affect, ©a tl» one band agricaltwa is a state s^Jact 

and on tbe otber*. an act passed le^ a state gowerowent baa 

to baw tbs assent of tbe President* Tb® relation betweeai 

tl» President and tbe^ ^sppemswnt in tim Indian federal ixsdity 

being -wbat it is* tbe Gongress ©cweriiaent at tbe Oeatr® went 

against sticb lend refoanas acts passed by states wbers its 

infinence wonld be- malcened* . - Por instar»3e# tbe 'Congress . 

Party did not take .too kindly to tb® Agrarian lelations 

Bill passed fey tbe OcMWimist aoeernwent in Kerala in 1959, 

and wltbteld tb® assent of tbe president to it, altbongb 

it tf^feodied only tlmie reconnszidations wMcb were mads . fey 

■ 3 

tbe Congress Agrarian Siefonns Cexamittee* .After^ tlie 
dissolntion of tbe Cfesnainist Oovernoient, elections tmik 
place and tbe Congress Party formed tbe goverinmiit wMcb 
attended many radical provisions of tbe Agrarian ficlations 
Bill enacted by tbe Cosm^ndst Cov^ altbcnigb tbe . 

original v e r si op of tbe Bill was still a *bonrgeois 
agrarian reforne* 'iae:aamum\i(dltbiin^^ t frwework of tbe 
constitutions, respecting tbs landOMiiers* existing rights 
and providing for cospaneation for any land acgaired by. 
the government* 

. Baae is the case with tbe l^eft Front Oovermaents formed 
in 19€7 and 1969 in Mest Iftgngal where radical laaad jteforms 
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laws ware @iiact»d witMm %lia frasMi^work 

hvik wliicli were tiioroiigltlf' lacMllf ieS wisen %hm. €^mgwmm» 
Goveripnejel; earae te power « Refoxi&s A.ct pmm€ hj 

tilt premmt ffest ieagti i:iegjlslttl.te ^iominate^ bf 

tits Cl^XClt) lias been ps^idixig witb tbs Osrttral (lowerttasiit 
for ^ars for the Fresi<isiit*s 

Bf^lsmaBiitatioa grooass - 

So any progriMse^^ tbe ^aiaoMiisry of Jj^lssnentetioii 
^assmss great bsportaii^* It sboolil be obblased erui free 
frost iefioestse vbA pressoree# partioelarly from re»te4 
Ijitertste wlio are lUeely to eeffer @m a reeelt of tbe 
bsplemeotatliie. of tbe propraeme* Am aliemataHi bsaapamerocy# 
loyal to tbe oolosial goverjem^mt amd tbs ssamimdars» was 
a beairy boriSem om tbs temamts mA psae^ats dmrlmg tbe 
colomial period* mew lamd jrefoxm measiuree aimed at 

attaOkdaag tbe feudal strmotmre idilob thS' old off icdtals 
bad been si^tportimg or im the eim»lmtio» of which they 
played a prominamt role* The Isitiaiiiiemtatiom of these lawo 
shomld hare l^m aseigr^. to am. altogether mew ni^ihimery* 

It was maire to expect that the same machimery* without any 
external pressure* woold. sye^athise with the beneficiaries 
of the programme eipeoi.a3I.y when the losers were still 

,4 ■ 

powerful amd free to inflner»5e it by all leemis* ^ - 
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It was .wisa «s» tlie part ©f tb« Con^jpess Mtariaa 
RafOMs CoBaolttea t© ha'we r»c«»w»3aie€ tl«t saparate ©eraferal 
hmM !l«f ©n»s . 0c3®rots»i©i»B3e» with aa wacMia^Jcy of 

tliair own ba astablisbad as^ ^ac^ssairf" powarst and 

be charged with tha tajdc of agrarian rafcKcais that r»< 3 piire<i 
a laew spirit and progressiW: ootlooik.#^ It is no eitaggeratioii 
to say that such an iadepeadent organisation cosaid, been 
free from local iiested' inftere:Sts* Wbis ii^rt'ant 
recoaraendation was, boweier, neglected by %lm leadership# 

It is in this backgrotmd of the soggestion of fiSoagress 
Agrarian Reforms Ccssmittee that P% C* 'ilcs^hi argsres that 
^^restmetnrinig tbs adsinistratise system ernes open a new 
chapter in land refoxam ii^lenie.ntatio«t* if the process of 
xestroetnring results in tilting the balaiwa# of power in 
the political system in favewr of the rtsral poor* A hmgltming 
can be madt' in that direction by asigning the isplementatJUm 
of land reform programmes to rural poor oriented wmattmAimm 
at the emstre aiml the states Cp.*C* d'oshi, iR78 i A* t8»83)# 
liowewer, snggestiem i.rnml’mm cmcial political 

'decisions, becanse- land <:kmmKi.ssions with a new spirit can 
play a neutral role only on the basis of wide political 
support, partJUfealarly from the. party in power or from the 
organisations of the landpoor and the landless, if the practice 
during the united front and #ro^ ^owements in Kerala 
and i^st Rengai .is any guide*::.; 
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bixreai%eri^f at tlMe stata luSia Ima# 

contrary to tJ» po^niar belief ^x«it its wmtralityv atrong 
llaka with aooiety, its lli^ with tbe society la many ; 
ooaccete Mays coeSltloas - Its beba'^loar at eseary lesel* 

Qrawa from tbe- tii>|9er classes tbeystiaire tbe ideology of 
tb® status geo and tlxase wbo are liJfcely to l.ose la tbs 
reform baMe easy ' access to timm* Tbis may not be tbe- ease 
Mltb tbs tbeorlsts sitd plamiers at tbe central leyel bnt. 
they are noMl^re In the picture of Inplim^iitatloa after 
tbe loaasnres are incorporated Into is-lam p^imm ^and enactie^nts* 
ybe statm bareancracy* becaose Iwii offers stat^ 

secnrlty aasMl privlJU^ la the society# Mill see to it that 
land reforms are not inplameated In tbe Interests of tbC' 
class of wblcb they tbemsel'ves ajce not a part. Stwi panel 
on Land Refoms ^pointed by tbe Plamalng Ocmmlsslon of 
the oovemmeait of India fomid that tbe samln^trs^ of Pomea 
district f. llbar# bad eery good relations witb tbe ^iteireasne 
Officers tbere muM with tbelr help they bad enlarged fbelr 
irands. Today tbe ea&.'Semlndar are big lewdowners idm mm 
thous.aa3ds of acres In tbe districts of' Sbagalpnr# Sabarsa# 
pnmea# Kongbyr and Gaya iPadia# .1984 • 86) » 

Tbe local letel officials are still SMore ^^snserratiire 
steeped as they are in tbe ideas of caste st^riority and in* 
alienability of tbe right to property in land. Moreoser 
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b@ii^ uiidejcpai<S by the ctepartaaeat they *'40i iSepead tm tSm landed 
gentry for thalr ptiatenance asjscwsiate with^thiMi f®r 
prestige!' In »mm €mmm they thraiselimis becante landlords 
and wek as agei^s of the landed gentry in- an informal 
sense of the- tens* # 

Tlnia the national leadership by saalcing the l.a^ 
reforms a noowpolitical issii»i failed to enlist thS: 
airport of the land-poor and the ■ landless for the purpose 
of irapleaentatioa and for oreatii^j the reignired political 
atmosphere! nor was a new a^sinistratiwe machinery 
enlightened with tlm spirit of l&m ereated* But in eimry 
sitnation to be sefcmed wasted interests are inherent 
and the refo-jm works only in thet nontext# tmt snrprisinglyr 
the state gowemaents# with a few eaEoaptions# made no 
efforts to stop abuses of tl« land reforai laws and rarely 
allotted additional ftmds for the ix^leisBefitation of land 
reforas or appointed additional staff* The same traditional 
village offlosrs* * struggling with Jiarisdlotlon esxtendlng 
over several villages and on a salary of schm Bs* 30 to 
Ss* 60 per iiKjntli, fregnesitly collaborated with the 
lan#^wners« higher officials were few and were responsible 
for 100 to 200 villages each and they were over-h*ird®iied with 
other responsibilities* Above all was the highly mnegaal 
legal battle between the tenant emd landlord which the. 
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legal responaibillt^ of tiia teaaofc to oatablish Maaelf ao: 
a teoaat l@d to* Tim wiiol® pjDocoss want oo ia a praams 
political vactam aa tlie Gbttgrass party did mt carry <m 
any propaganda aitter pidslisiiing tlia pro?1.9siona o£ land ^ 
reform laws or by organising tim tenants to claim their rights 
in a way that would hmm prepared them psychologically for 
facing any rataliatioit tmm the laiMilords* The iii^lamentation 
suffered a great deal in ^.lagirdari areas such as Telangana 
and parts of Hyderet^ad* g*p.« and najasthan where the patels 
and patwaries# the Tillage officers were appointed by the^ - 
erstidtile Tatandam #r J^mhmidchS' who held a n^eiber of 
Tillages* Thus land reforms in yia^a under the oangress 
filed in the face of the ideals <s£ eguity^ Justice and sTen 
democracy and socialiaK* ' and ended in the manoeuTres of 
a^aiaindars* landlords mi 4 eonser^tiire aad cerrt;^ bureaucracy* 

some related prdblaas aotwithstaadiiig* it is c®ly 
the Ihiited Front aaad heft Frost QcTersMants led by the 
OcesBunist parties in J^rala ani west Seagal that tried to 
see that the officials wort In line with the spirit of land 
reform laws gyad sympathise with the inteiu^d beneficiaries 
in all their difflcaities* progressiTe officials have been 
taking this opportunity of doln® whateTur could be done 
within the l«^al frisiework* On the other hand the associa* 
tions of tenants and agricultural labourers hare created 
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a political atBK>»plwx«» tealaaciag tlie praaaaras of th« 
Imcllards {Ha8flx>oaripa<S, 1959 » 2'5«*35# Kcoiar# 1977 * 4-5# 
jMi£n, imz i 67«8S>* 

Political Action aaad iH^iligaticmi of ttaa BaBwficiatrioa 

One of t%ie f actoirs tlhat mssattcs 'Crccial JteiportafiMi 
in tba siioe^asful .ia^lamfctatioii of land jteSoms is 
political actios for -mcijilisatioii of tlio lntma&@4 ' 
l^iwficiarios* fMs is so io^ tiie i^ootort of botli ^ 
ovolotimarf' azi4 peacsftil laa4 mMoxmB ititoo4c4 to 
rationalise tlae agrarian stroctor® with a view to 
pr® 4 M»r«ijag tlie os«rall states gno» as mill as lan4 raforw 
nnOartalma Oosnmist Parties ^ ^4 ig^ifeersM^nts foriSiil 
bf^ thm& witMn tlie prswre'irolcti^marf or bova^miiM social 
frwmvi&rk, particiilarlf to gain eassiiie ' export of the 
landless ^and lantip^r so as to integrate the process of 
refoxsi: witli the a^irancciieiit of class straggle for tlie 
ultimate sacsss of - a :aHiCial renFOlction* 'l^liis "is iniiiat 
liapi»a9io4 is bcairgeois cepitalist re^sn^utions in jueerica 
an4 praisM where tie agrarian striictiire has teen rationalise4 
an4 agricnltnre has hmta ^i9o4eniise4 <o as to ^sifNierw®' the 
capitalist pro^teti<» an4 in c^ssannist revolntions in Enssia 
an4 Oiina where l^iii striggles integrated with 

rewolntion and agrarian streetures were imsdemised to o^ice 
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-tlWB substantial basas far the soeiali^st pattejm of 
agricult'ural deswicpaaist* 

On tba otimr bans# snooessful is^laneixtation also 
Involves mum sort of oontrol omtx tim lanSoS gentxrj so as 
to otiadt tbair laaneMimras to tlnrart tbs rsfom* f be losars 
in tba refotia# hf tiirtoa of tbsir position# prestigs and 
soot-®«»iieaaEtio iwd^llity# g®»Brally rs'aet to- tb® refotm in 
a negative way and Join counter revointions if tb® objactiye 
of' tte reform is a revolmtlonary i^beaval# 

Historical jfKxpetrienoa' in tb® f bird, world countries 
lilse OolemSsttaL, India# irasii^ Ji^iico# palEistan# Israel# 

United Ar^ Republic# tb® FMlippinss# T^w&m and South 
Korea bas also establisiwtd that political will plays a 
crucial xfol® in land refonft; and deteminea# in; tlM procMiss# 
tb® relation between tb® psoiia® and perfcirmance# goals and 
tlwir realisation* However# tb® intention bar® in 
cos^arir^ tb® status gtsn 'and revolutionary isiodels is not 
to eguwte tb® two laodels of Isiid refom in tMs regard# 
ratber# it is to stress tb® is^>ortance of tb® political 
aspect in tisdcing land refoiai to its logical end. This maltes 
it possible to coapar® countries like Ii^iia with countries 
which have taka® laaad refoacras to prevent any long Inin 
threat of cNssmunist revolutim Ce*g« Iran and Pakistan) 
and countries which fasied Innediate threat of ossMmisiBi 
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t««g« PMlllppiiie# aiiS TmXvmt^ ao^ feo wiid8ar»tai»a l»e»f far 
t.ha Coixgreaa Party Ima goiaa to its mm poXi&f 

of land rafom aoS agrieoltural 

yiia politioaX elite in HeriiaOc l^alnan# the aB<i 

Iran feaiPe shcsaia stroog political coHWiitB«mt per»ooally 
laeetifylxig thewselres with the refona# Plretly* tl»»e. 
elites did not represent the iimaed gentry smM this oreateil 
a. liiaic. hetween them the pe^eeantry* Secondly# the political 
leaders in these cmoitries wliM their '*resointe will and 
dynamic persaaality# with co^pasaicsa for the peas^xtry could 
energime the reform prowidte it with spirit mad 

drematise its resmlts. In doir^ so# snoh a political 
leadership oonXd help generate pc^nlar enthosiam for reform 
and wesisen Imtdlord resistance* 'eardenas in^ nexico# 'CSeneral 
Chen 'Cheng# a close associate of Chl^ang Kai«^hah# in Tmimm. 
ai^ the Shah of Iran did all that was possihle in their 
conntries which inclnded nsing military forces* yhs Taiwanese 
aonemment hegan to mate the neee'ssary arrangmae^e for 
land reforms in Jannary 1949#^ actnal enforcwoent started 
in Arpil of the saiae ;:^.ar and was conelnded in Septessher * 

It took only a few montlns to finish an maprecedentdd and 
difficnlt task# The monarchy of Ira® mider the Shah 
presents the' most interesting -case in point#: the Shah*-s 
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mipopularity i®. Ms later years because of Ms oontact' 
with the U,S.A*' notwltMtaadiiig# In a typical way he said 
**it was HO glory for mei to relga over a people wtoo are 
poor and probably hiangry»***«ln a country where 75 per 
cent of its inhabitants dwell in rural areas,, stirely the 
bulk of the TOnarchy’ s respoiisibilitles should be towards 
tlwn". Cfai# lf74 i 2ff>* Thm Shi^ .hiaself gave lUP Ms 
vast royal estates distributed pidjlie land and severed 
contacts with the large landlord class in order' to 
distribute private farms f toured the country extensi'^ly 
denouncii^ the c^straetiag laiJdlordS: as •arc^ reactionaries*, 
arousing warm peasant response* The landlords# individually 
or collectively# expelled the peasants# destroyed their 
Miuses# damaged their irrigative canals ^d attsfflpted to 
bribe land reform officials aM followed by a murder# 

The govermaent arrested many landlords# banished some from 
their towns and the land* of some were confiscated* In an 
area where a land reform official was murdered by landlords 
in their drive against tM reform# martial l«<r was imposed# 
a day of national mourning was declared and the perpetrators 
were severely punished* The Shah personally castigated 
tl» ‘black reaction* and »psead©-clergsmen* and said “black 
reaction* s mentality has not changed for thousand years*** 
what kind of respect cva people wIkd exploit their fellow men 
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have for religion?** i 286)* 

Jipart from personally idenfclfying t;h«w®lv@s wi-fcls 
the laa8 ref or® prograraaos tlse political elite# in tte cases ■ , 
of 8ncc»s#fiil iaipleE^ntatioii# have to it that the 
intends beneficiaries participate 1» ti» process of 
lapl«teatation* f'hey have even institutionalised this 
participati<m in the forsi of l^and re£o»i cc^siittaes# lar^ 
reform ccemissions and publicised the land reform prograwie 
through s®id.»goveriirB8^ntal agencies * General Chen of Taiwan# 
though ■an aati-coHwunist# tried to eimlate^ the land reforms 
progranae of Comsimist Ctdmt and published even coemtnist 
docmtents related to land reforms iddLch his trcx^ps had 
captured. 

Thns it appe'ar# that there are atmiy possible ways to 
lii 5 >l«wnt land reforms once a political strategy is foramlated# 
and land reform has' all the potentiality of being used in 
communist and anti^communist strategies ■«■ baiid reform 
aci^ires much more releyerce in^ coimttries where the Imadi* 
man ratio is low* In countries under foreign rule it 
provided a setting for combining anti-landlords struggles 
with anti-imperialist national movemewts.* 

The land probl» was the «»in:ral issue in rallying 
the mass of rural populaticd in the national s^^vement in India 
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led by the Congress Party* Altlwjogb the Ctouim^iiiist Party 
eeaerged lata it g«ye a 3»w diinansion to tli® national mommmwi^ 
by intarproting tba l«tnd question fro® a liersKist-l^niiiist 
parspactlve, While the strategy of the ctongr®*# stressed 
tl» contradiction betiswea the aatloiial situation and foreign 
dcwlaation the, Ocssmmist strategy straased c€«»tr«dictioii«' 
between th® classes within India society -with a class 
approach on the oa« hand, and lilws CKsntradictioa .between 
national Interests and foreign dmination on ttm- other* 

Thus, the political and econorolc develc^piaents in con- 
temporary xndi.a ha'fe to be considered es a csontinuation of 
tb>se that evolved in the national aofvenent and also in the . 
process of evolving and .ia^leiaenting certain land reform 
polidas even during the -iritish .rmle* 

Gandhi and Mobilisation of Aarari^ CaLaases 

The main theoretical so«r«^ of the ©angress Party’s 
understanding of agrarian chaise and political m<c^ilisati$^ 
of the agrarian classes was provided by Gandhi* The national 
movement in India acquired a mass character because of his 
strategy of mass wsbilisation for achievement of indepsndenoe* 
m advanced slogans anddievised tactics of struggles, the 
spirit of which has i»en iterived frwn the core of Hindu 
culture and the political ethos of ancient India* 
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QttndMJi*s analysis of laii€ probiaa and it;# 
aolatioa in tii« tfewsoretieal fraraowork of f rustoesMp wa® 
also at tlwi «>ot of tlia tactics lie de’riaed for political 
action on th® agrarian front* steeped in tlae ^PrustewsaMp 
theory* he f oimd no Material, and oh Jectitn 'eontradiction 
between landownersMp and landl@s®i:^»si l^tweeii the 
aanindar and tenants* Mis priiwsiples ©f Satyagralia and 
noiwsrioleae® had ne^r alloii#ed tlse tenants to put np any 
violent resistemie to either tl® flaj or the swaindax# 
even if it tiiere to be spontaxMOus* Me always prej^'hed 
das# conciliation and co-operation of the landted and the 
landless* Mot surprisingly* this attracted landed gentry 
and th9 businessraen into the national oio'^mMeiit and Ms 
identification with the masses* unlike the earlier uxbaa and 
western oriented leadersMp* earned higi considerable 
charii^a* (Mooxe* If##' i 37 ll#,- Tfet* GandM's charlsBia 
notwithstanding* tMs policy was inadei^aste imilding a 
vigorous and ptrsistent struggle against the »aj 'and t®, 
provide a solution to the proble® of conflicting interests 
CMS land* 

Me find a greet difference between his subjective 
analysis and fordilatioii of issues css that basis sbd the 
cbjective situati<ni that obtaiised on the agrarian fron in 
India* la fact the indtaa Mational Congress hsd 
negl®ct<»d the land prdblesi in the beginning -aad started 
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l^ntlfying with Kisaas only wlwa It realised •that the large 

landed class was in tmicm with tim British, This unicm^ for 

a long ti«», kept the awiindars tied t© the adsainistration 

because of the adraiiiistrative and political necessities of 

the Raj and because the aasBaindars perforaed a dual irole of 

reveniw collectors and landlord to safeguard tl^r 

overlordisiB, Th» basic contradiction, i^tween the- union of 

an alienated group of ssoindars and the Raj the one hand# 

and the peasants and 'tenants on the otl^r hai^ was reinforced 

by the various sporadic outbursts of rural unrest* Although# 

on certain occasions# the British Raj .'passed Acts for tie* 

betterment of the tenants it never of£en<ted the zamindars* 

In fact in. situations of serious peasant revohs *tl». 

government turned to tl» landed aristocracy *♦# to provide 

the basis for an anti-revolutionary front** !»%# in this 

context# as . M* ilormaa writes « 

*GandhiJi*8 own attitude was no one class should 
beswifit at the expense of another but all should 
unselfishly work together •*.*•♦ .landlords and 
industrialists.# peasants and workers should iKJt 
each other as enemies -but practice mutual 
forbearance and toleranoB# one slxmld providto 
good liirilng and working conditions# take only 
a just aracmt in rent and pay thtttr wages* •*.**• 

But then under the appllcaticm of this teaching neither the 

landlords lost ajaything nor the peasants gained anything* 

It was clear that Gandhi did not see the strategic 
aspect on th« land front that ti» colonial inteirests and 
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thm interests of natlim l»ttdl€Mr«3s ineire i«terftwii»4* 

Rathar# li« coasi^red th® ©oloalal ititmxmstm per se as 
distiaet from tlse iatarests of the aatite I'audlor^* It 
is uuKterstaiKSable tliat Mji trusteeship theory failed him 
to see tlm djfoaeios of npateal stxertgtheaix^ of the <^l<mial 
aad native vested interests and as a r^siiilt his tactics never 
sharpened either the ^contradiction hmtMmmt the^ peas^try 
and the Raj or the contradiction between the peasantry and 
tlM landlords {Franlcel, 1977 « 35| Paadya# 1978 g 1077)* 

This logic led Gandhi to ch«^ion tl» peasants* case against 
that of the colonial laj, not against that of the Indian 
landed interests,- hs Ahha Pandh]^ has pot it t “Gandhi 
treated British cxjlonlal interes-ts as a distinctly noi^ 

Indian cs-tegory and when peasant interests were adversely 
affected by goveriSRent policies and actions, Gandhi defended 
peasant interests with vigonr* ®ffit wh^ii peasant were 
clrcuEBscrllwfd by Indege^noirs landed interests the Cbagress 
nnder Gandhi cotmselled Motnal tmst and msderstandin^ and 
coioprosiis&d contini»ii»ly in f svonr of India vested 
interests**, Henaingha®a <1982) also argnes that the colonial 
state ccaubined with the Bihar Congress, with which Gandhi 
was very much associated# thwarted the aoergenc® of radical 
initiatives? whereas the extensive mc^ilisation of the 
peasantry shook the froaeworlc of thm British rule it did not 
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transfom th® sodal or<iBr# ,■ 

Bijtfe even t.h« «tr«t@gy sK^ilisaticaa of tlie paasaafery 
mgmimmt. SaJ Iji^go piaiii%ai» wm »*■ 

carriad ©afc idtli wwli of .vig^ir ©aadfei. wii® alwaf* o«iil:io«i 

to soe tiwt it w»il4 aot politioiso toaaato too awlt* cm 
all occasions 1m iins<|yti’vocaIiy <^posod cmnsoiidatloa and 
strongthenlng of tha :|i®iitical solidarity against 

the saiaindars* 

Ghsaaparaa and I3»&i in Bihar and Qtojarat respectiwiy 
are the two episodes idiich illtistrate aaadhiji’s tactical logic 
of deliberate prevention of politicisation of the tenantry, 
nett even for streisgtl«ning the iSongress, whicli resulted in 
a super iap&smd %niity of .all closes against the British 
ao'vertmmt* as far as Chae^aran is concerned it was a case of 
British indigo planters ys, the tenants, “Srhe bone of ■ 
contentiem was the *thin^atia* term which re<^rlred the tenants 
to plant t/f of eyery acre of land with indigo for the landloris 
At the regnest of an agricultnristt : Oandhi paid a yisit to 
Chaiaparan fx?c» lASshnow where he had gone in conmetion with 
the ann ua l session of the CSoz^resSi.. After inyestigation 
aandhi was convinoed of the gross exploitatiye nature of the 
*thinkatiya* systan and tte atlserabl® conditions of the teneucits* 
yrahhel argues that Gandhi **could have respon^d to the peasants 
cooiplaiiita by interpreting the- •thinhatiya* syst«a and the 
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»i«erabl« coziditi^its of the tmnmstm* FrasaJcel argiiea that 
Gandhi ‘•ccmld have »ea®)Oiided to the peaeanta* <Kia6g>laiiits 
by interpipetlng the •thlidfeatlya'^ ssnstoa and the general 
condition of oiiltlvatore a« eyabols of Britieh cwploltation# 
thereby fsonverting the grievanees of the tenants 

into an aiiti«-Brltieh or pxtMSongrese leoimeent* Bgtially 
plansibXe, given his social and ecxmofa'lo: policy,/ he could 
have challenged the legitimacy of the entire eystsm of land 
relations that peiaitted a handful of land osmers tO' easploit 
the thousands of landless l»Miants who worihed. on the farms** 
(Frahlcel 1978 » 3&»S7)« But Gandhi did neither of thO' two- 
thingsi he made all efforts to convince the British planters 
that they should withdraw the syst«i* fie thought that doing 
more than that would provohe tim government and the Congress 
would ccxB© into the picture which might lead to his arrest and 
the tenants would be left with their prc^lems* This attitude 
gave some &coip 9 : to the government which ultimately instituted 
an enguiry* Thousands of peasants gave testimony to their 
sufferings which they endured in the last hundred years* On 
tl» basis of the .laerits of the peasants* case *thihieatiya* was 
l^ally a3e>olished* This was a victory and a test for the 
tactic of a non-political approach to the conflicting interests 
of the British planters and the tenants* 3iut GandOhi was ti» 
first to realise that It did not significantly alter the 
balance of social power in CSsasparaa district or decisively 
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Chang# the is^veriahed circiaestaBaees of the TfUlagera* 

In Kim4a. (Gujarat) political implications %mxn direct* 
The (X^ngmss organises a no-revenw cai^aigai against the 
gov«rii»Mat* Theace was no cpastioa of c^nSmttiQg a noja- 
political caepaiga* But the sp€«siality of KheSa was thuat 
the farmers were stratifiaNi in tenas of the^ir ■ landteiwiiership 
or taitajacy rights unlike those in CSbamparan where thej were 
i3K3t. a iseterogeaoua gr«ip inwolwing contradictions within the 
peasantry* To forge a unitedi freest in Bheda was a difficult 
problem* The government decided to attach iismowable property 
for non^pafttent of tases which would lead to’ a greater loss 
for the large faners* If they paid taxes the govenmeiit wtculd 
intimidate the mall ones to follow suit* Thus in iGieda 
“both national and eagalitarian walues demanded the subordination 
of class interests to common goals"* Gandhi adwaneed his theory 
of trusteeship against any elass»based organisaticai of the 
peasants against the goweraraent, consistently* After a 
protracted peaceful no-tax caa^aign the goverfusent yielded 
and ultimately annomwied relief froBS the payment of revenm 
only in regard to the poorer cultivators* But as Gandhi said 
"the end was far from malting me ha^y" as the collector 
retailed ths prerc^ativ® as to who was to be granted relief* 

Yet* the caasiaaign advanced the social and natiohal goals of the 
mvement* as for the first tlm the poor cultivators developed 
awareness* 2t is true that the €»mgxmse under GaiuHii led'm 
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rent' caro^algns egaiaat tbs zaEaindars wbea tbs tenants „ ■ 
were in distress* aat in tbs c«se of pbs«loal. attacdks frtwt tbs 
8i<te of tbs amitidars with tbs aid and assistance of tbs 
goiemneat# vben the tenants* resista^ss was litely to get out 
of band be would prosit tbs tenants to pay tbs rents* On mm 
o<W 2 asion he oonnselled tbe tenm^s i: ••let ne warn yon against 
listening to tbe advios, if it has readhed you* that you bawe 
no need to pay tbe awsaindars any rant at all* I hope ycM will 
not listen to such advice* no matter wbo gives it* Congressmen 
cannot* w do not* sect to injure tb® zMi.nK2airs* We aim not 

at tbe destruction of tl»ir property* We aim only at its 

\ 

lawful use** (yraidtel* Iff® s SO-.513 * ©f course at tbe sane 
time Gandhi advised tbe s«alndars to beccrae the trustees and 
trusted friends of tenants* 

Gandhi’s concept itHs of agrarian cbmige did not lead 
him to advocate any rupture with the eaeisting land structure* 

He recoiffii^ndBd aecbaailsatlcMt of . .agricatlture in soiBte special 
cases* but till the eiwl Gandhi glorified primitive ©eoncsay* 
and tbe agrarian structur® and landlord-*tenant relationship 
at it was* At timas b® ^@nly declared bis Opposition to tb® 
abolition of Jagirdari and saoiindari syst«a which was on tbe 
agenda of tbe Casamunist Party* :«hie such occasion was tlw 
assuraiKse be gave to the sEaroindars of tbe iQteited Provinces in 

an interview in 1®34 * ■ ' 

shall be no party to dispossessing tb® prt^rtied 
classes of tbair private pr«^rty without just isause* 
Ity <^j«otiv».ie to reach yew heart and convert you 
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so -tltmt fom. iaa]f l30l«i all Y^mt prlvat* pjcojparty 
la trust, for yoar teiiaats aod use it primarily 
for tlwir welfare****** yiio |i>aiBa Kajya of ay 
dreaas ensures tlie ri^toi alilo® of Friiwse and 
Pauper* you aay be mwm ttoafe I sball tlirow the 
wlK»le weight of ay iiiflueis€» in prevejitir® a 
olass var ««* siipposiiif there is so rnttmapt to 
uaJihBtly deprive you of your property you trill 
find ae fifhtiiag on your side* Our scMCialiaa ^ 
coaaunisa should he based on iKm^^-riolence* and 
on the hasnonions <so*eperatio8 of lahour and 
capital* the landi.ord and tenant**? 


Gandhi hoireyer* modified his ideas on the future -of 
the aamindari systin though not on Ms coiwept of non-violence* 
While he contimied to pursued saeindars to he trust^s of the 
tenants he warned thm that if the samirdars did not change 
they will die a natural death* m reply to a <^^stion by a 
socialist in i93d he said *the isain differ^tce. between your 
view and mine is whether the saaindari system is to be taended 
or ended* 1 say it siumld be raended* if it cannot be la^ited 
it should end itself* • By 194? G^adM totally modified his 
ideas aixnit the psmmss of chaiifiiig the land structure* Se said 
that *tlfio present otmers of wealth irtAild have to mahe their 
choim betwe<m class war and voluntarily convertii^ themselves 
into trustees* »»•.•*• The state would regulate their rate of 
cofcoission and tMir children would inherit property only if 
they proved their fitness for it** (pmadya* 1978 t 1079>* 
hbha pandya raises a pertIjMttb guestion » *wera Gandhi's 
att«pts at iruncaonising the conflicts between Kisans and 
Zi»ai3^ars tactical .in nature# to be resolved after indepfutdeace?* 
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dewl©pwaat» im tlie ComgmsB Pairty indicate tl«at while 
hs Sid aticSc te Ms €£e»»siliatioe tactic he was e^t Mi^y with: 
the landed interests within the Congress# as a resnlt ol which 
he was slowly pesMS away ftem an important pomltixm in the 
Congjpass politics* PanS]^*s imagination is rich ewni^h h^# 
gi'min the continued doskiaancMat of the landed gentry in the 
G^giness and the ahsence m£ radical aliments fawnring the 
oj^anisatlcci of the poor peasantry iJidiipendeMly* wotUd 
have been cosipi^letely isolated even if he were to be alive* 
political history of Oonirecs Farty# -since the death of Gandhi 
illnstrates that it has drifted away farther and further fxvm 
the poor |»asaatry* 

litehru and the Agrarian Qeestioa 

m for the otethods of' -schievii^ desired goals 
Ifehru* the isost dEnainant figure .af:^r Gandhi* believed in 
pekfwwtful aiwl nco<*violeait path for resolving all problanis* nehru 
differed from Gai^hi »o far as the iKJdemination of agriculture 
was concerned* m mush in his land policy* fflodemisatl«m and 
seieMific cultivation assuned wore iaisortaBce'.* Mhat cene in 
the way of scderntsatloa and scientific cultivatlcu* in agriculture 
was the samliwlari/jafirdari symt&m, the rwwoval of which would 
serve both the purposes f elimination of seamii^ari iwid Jagirdari 
as a political syaabol of the maj by way of asswption of state 
control over landi and eliminaticm of an age*>old tenure to 
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prtHSiotQ! acieiitlfl.© imlt.lirofei.caa. cmwcapoffafelvlsafelook^ ©if 
agirimife'iiro* 


ffifeti felio oeMoiONaeafe ®i lo#opoo#»i»em febo Oozigxros* 
Forty oo o polifelcsol org^oisotlaii lilS not, m<0ix& tbe 
mooslire oappcarfe of febo poooimfeo oM feonaiifeo*. wlfeli. tkm. Brltlsb 
goi)to«. fete ooniiiterl otet ofeter foii^l loiid fe^oroo iroxii feo hm 
ratoovod toy leglolafelir® acfeloa cocjpjirli^ w& polifeleal 
itetolXioofeioii*. By 1947 rodiaal eliaaoofeo'^. fopcmrlof- fete 
peoooiiferyt lit fete CSoogroos warn mxt feo Joio fete All Xodlo 
Ki.8^ Satote* llor woo. fetero ooy orgaoloeid poiifeleol reolsfeonoo 
front fete oldo of fete oonditdoro^, olfeteogli in soewt ofeotes llte 
B«p* ote Biter fetey'foiigitfe o toofefelo*. Ttm wtelo psoeoss 

VOS sraoofeto tooooui^ i fete loglolofeltet. otelisMe^ ooolitdori 
prowidod for- ocoip@ooofeicaa« *fe# wroF ^^te .wotedo# if tey# of 
fete zoolndaro*# by o grated oyofeem lit vMcto fete lowoofe bolter 
would gefe fete bigtesfe eomiatosafeloit* Mooy zmlntera moaatedi te 
got aoro fetea vtefe woo &m feo fetea, by MvlMm fetelr oofeofeoo* 
sorao oonindorsf «:spi«i.olly fete lorgor teoo did wmt looo too 
ssteb in fete ptmmm of oomiadori aboiifeioii* as fete orai^lo 
of U»P« stews* febey worn abte feo amiroioe csaifioiter<^lo 
iitfluouco ia fete logiolofetum ate got; ssmm of fete radical 
proposals of fete g«F« Basiadari Abolifeiou ConiBifefeoo vafearad 
dowa* 


Tte maasure was aoifeter a reforai nor a political 
acfeioa but. on® that; aiiaad afe a smooth traasfor of reveuuo rigbfes 
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to the new state without ooexcloii* Refoi* of this 

tenure was long overdMs in fact wool^ secure legltlwacy 
to the uMw gor&xnmemt with no rawaical nature in tlie agrarian 
structure and lai|}row the inage of the- saialadars ids© 'had alio** 
mated thenselires and had no sfnpiatl^ of ani' articulate secticm. 
of the Indian peo|>le hecause of tintir continued si^sport to 
the British till the' eery eradp 


Xn the ahsence of any radical elements in the 

Congress# which in^d have led to serious apprehensions asMse^ 

the zanindar*s of losing imich in future# the zamliidars cao^ to 

tmvm a stake in the sisolition of sanindari rather than its 

preservation* yhey could get rid of the stigma of their- 

association with British ir^rialisn while acguixiiig a new 

legal status mmh in line with the new atieosphere* yhis# of 

course# the smindars realised more ^ «d more in the process of 

inpleiaentatiim of' the refom* hs Whitcooh® writes# scrae eao* 

s^iindars took it philomaphically* 

**The id>olitiem of sanindari ushers in a mm era in 
our cotattry* m mmt not give way to despair «uad 
shall adjust ourselves to mw si'tuations Kanwar 
Guru Harain told the B*P* praja party* Thus if the 
permanent settlement and British regulaticm tied 
them to the British crovm# i^solition of samindari 
tied than to Congress# its philosophy and its 
ideology* It was only a matter of time that they 
adjusted a]^ took adva^a^ of this tie end 
rdbfuilt their fcrtuee hy taking op sew activities 
in coemtrcial agriculture tradii^# or manufacturing 
or hy entaaring politics (hhitc^dae* 19@0 i ll?) * 



Slailarljfr points t 

•most of tlw! laj?gpogt aarainaars in Uttar praidtesfei 
««ijii*ta(S wiry aaoforfcifely# jyM:;jaonigli ttie gpoeatost 
f idnqSars (cnmiiig $00 ms§a.sam» wdhum oxr ssoml wetm 
oftnn too «ttcw»d fjrora iKb© 4aily operation of their 
eatatas to oha^ tha nnehinations o€ their lanO 
tliow with i!iii4dLlng[ siaae astatas 
(SO to 300 ’rlllagiaa) wera «»ly ehla to retain 
wry large fama rangii^i^ 2,000 msmm hat also 

mmS. their o«pital for agrtoaltaral inprayoneats 
that adde0 ocomitierchly to their imsoaia* m 
aMitloiv hy virtue of their social prestige as 
leadam of local Eajpat lineage, they e«ml& 

Mobilise st^port of few caste oanibBirs of 
dependent lower castes to hm€mm j^sw&riviJk 
political fignres, often shifting allegiance froa 
one party to another for tsaxiam leverage* 

(franhal, 1072 >* 


st\}dies on the social .hac^sproaoi of Chngress raanheza 
have raaealad that Oongress leaders were predominantly high* 
caste Eizi^s intellectnals, isiryers, . Journalists, teachax^, 
physicians wxSt landowners since the 10201?^^ till independence# 
After that there was a pradcsatinanee of luidad Interests . 
both at the naticatal mad state level* yai has ccs^iled data 
on the conposition of the Congress party, social baciegxoseid of 
Omgmma Party awnhers in Sahha and liegislative Assamihly 
of Uttar Pradesh and also of all other parties froia varioim 
sonxtses# He has shoam that, even those wim r^ortad theaiselvas 
as non-agricultnrists -had their main sonrees of income in 
land and tended to favonr the landed interests in any law 
making# At the national level the noa»laaded Interests wera 
in a coiMBanding position in the first two decades after 
independence CWelner, 1069 f ®3®l Wf4§ Selevant 
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dlata ar» giinen ia- 6*i aa^ 6 #2* stafila# smdm oa 

aiecfeJjoii# have showa that t.iie Os«a®r®#» Farty*» 
raral ba»e^ in scAxth m well as imrt^ ■ ©©nsisted ®f 
IaB<!ll.or^ and ric^ peasaEits ii62* l*a«tej[la»lcy, 

1972# Hero^^ 1976# KaiishJUk* lt®2l • l»«dejins)^ writes § 

**The. rloh end t® da fam -grc^i^s 1» xnSia cmsat 
sRseh la the inner cowmlls of Ooagress Farts' 
both In the ecmtre and the statesir eiqpeolalls on 
ttlectlcffi das»»*» thEK^h their nwaher Is jwiall# 
their ^ InfXveneNs Is widespread thremgh the control 
of local' seats of power and snieh else* The so 
called vote hanks, are still controlled by then 
as lllnstrated hy the fact that in tha Fonjah 
Asseniblyv 45 out of the 64 ambers are rated as 
Mg .owners* In liaryana the rea^mctlve saebers are 
30 ont of 52* amd lit Madhya Fradesh 96 cat of 
220»* (Ladejlnsky* 1972 « JUl2t|* ■ ■■ 

Taitle: 6*1 

proportion of lawyers and hgrlenltnrlsts In the Osnpcess 
Party and in the laok Sj^i^ha* India 


Leadership ocsnoatlonal iSronns 

Oroi^s Lawyers Agriciiltiirlsts All <3wcii®»atl©n8 



year^ Wet % . »o . %. 


Congress 

1919 

104 

64*6 

Party 

1921 

63 

50,9 

AZCC 

1923 

72, 

21,3 


1956 

im 

16*9 

h 

mrn^ 

1952 

130 

36*3 


1957 

52 

23*3 


1962 

90 

26*4 


1967 


mm 

0*p* 

1952 

66 

22,1 

MiA<S 

1957 

49 

17*1 


1962 

39 

15*7 

Ldk 6ahha 

1950 


32,0 

(All 

1952 


,IC A 

S3*0 

partiesJ- 

1957 


30,3 


1962 


24*5 


1967 


17,6 


7 

4*4 

160 

100 

4 

2*5 

163 

too 

S 

1*5 

338 ^ 

100 

71 


639 

100 

62 

18,3 

339 

100 

S4 ■ 

24,2 

324 

100 

93 

■ 27,2 

357 

100 


36*6 

li*A* 

M*A* 

3S1 

33,6 

390 

10© 

106 

37*8 


too 

its 

42*2 

249 

100 


6,4 

313 

100 


22*4 

M*A* 

8*A, 


29,1 

M*A, 

8*A« 


27,4 

^J*<A* 

M^A* 



S.A* 

.SaA*. 
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gafcle .€«2 

Coi3®jee«« Party ilepresaatatioa in the l<ok Sabba# 1960 


Ctecwpation Congress- ■ jaain source of Incsaae 



Party MPs ■ - 

'’''-''''''I' vned 
Ro % Land 

band % 

Busi- 

ness 

prof- 



ion 

Other 

Wm 

Immm 

Agriculture 

54 

2,%0% 

53 

48 

3*0 

% 


2 

ee 

Busimss 

2S 


17 

4 


18 

* 

3 

-ea 

Z#aif 

52 

23*2 

^36 

14 

12.0 

2 

20 

4 

mtf 

profession 

16 

7*1 

10 

1 

7*0 

2 


• 

' -e» 

Public work 

63 

28,1 

3S 

25 

26*0 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Other 

13 

$*8 

6 


-‘1-6*0 

• 

2 

2 

■mm 

Onkoown 

1 

0*4 

© 

■aw- 

■ m 

- 

■'tW- 

- 

m- 

Total 

224 

100 

157 

fS 

U 

27' 

30 

13 

% 



(70*1^ CCS*4ll |24%ICl2*l!^Ct3,4^ CSJhdC2i43^ 


Source t IPal# lf74 » f® 


At the grassiroots iewl al»® political jwjwer is still 
concentrated in the hands of the rich peasantry who invariably 
belong to the high castes, introdtoction of Paaachayat Raj and 
daaoeratic institutions has not chamged the socio,«€X>w»lc 
background of the leaders at the grassroot lev®!* A stu% 
by D*s* Choudhary caa the sccicN-ecCMacnsic background oi the 
village panchayat leaders in a Mem villages of Rajasthan 
after the iatrodnoticMS -of- Pamshayat Raj in i9S3 has foui^ 
that the leaders in the village are laosfeiy rich p#a»«nts and 
landlords* Though there was some change after the int3co<3testi<Mi 
of panchayat Raj institutions this chajj^H* coiild also be due 
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to th® Impact of laad reforms Cfafela S*3J 

' ®»3 

Laudtolcliiig Pattern of Parehafat i:i«a<i»ira in Hajastiiaa 


sine of ifOnd 
holdings in 
^res 

Pro— PaacOiayat 
Raj 

Post-Pamhayat 

Raj 


Total 

5*10 


Ei,A« 

If (If.Of) 

If 

(11,64) 

1 15 

8 

Cl3*f9) 

21 (23,86) 

2f 

(19.86) 

16,20 

3 

(5.17) 

2f (30,68) 

30 

(20,55) 

21-25 

11 

(18,06) 

12 (13,64) 

23 

(15.75) 

26—30 

15 

(25,86) 

8 C.10,23) 

23 

(16*44) 

31-40 

if 

(29.32) 

2 (2.27) 

19 

(13.02) 

jyoove 50 

4 

(6.90) 

R, h, ■ 

4 

(2,70) 

fotal 

is 

(100.00) 

87 (100,00) 

145 

(100.00) 


source s ChcmMmrt* * if 

In his stm^ Chotiidhairy found that thoi^h a large 
nwabor of leaders |3i»2290 in pre^paachaifat Raj period held 
ware than 30 acres <Hily 2-mTJ% of the® wore fcmnd to be in 
this cetegory after the iatroaocstion of Fanchayat Raj » 
However, in view of the average holding in Rajasthan, idiich 
is 10 acres, even the leaders of jpost-Panohayat EaJ period 
could be considered rich, because owned imtmmm 11 

ac^ IS acres, 30*8S?S hetweasa IS and 20 acres and 23«S75s£ owned 
between 21 and SO acres, ffhus o?ver 80 per cant of %tm 
leaders owned saore th*® 10 acres. 
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tmaXl liol^ietss !*«* 

tlj© S to 10 and 11 to IS aeto ©lease# mxm elino jpicai tsmmam 
of their other oocaipaticma aiush a# bosliMia®* Moreover, tie 
leader# eleoted on tie tmsi# of revwervsatio®. are ale© frora 
the laoded «a.a«B* 

Oxaiidharif also rept^t# ti»at a large proper tioa of 
the leaders in pro-panehayat SiaJ {46*SS^) amd post-panchayati 
Raj (29*5436) periods were agricuJtnrlsts, imt a significant 
nnaber ©f th«a in praM^aroehasatl Raj .(32*7556) and., post- 
Panchayat Raj (19*31%) had both agrlcnltnre and business a# 
their sources of ixMacns* (See #«€) 

SkMMmmvMiSM 


OGC«l>atioii of panchayat beaders in Rajasthan 


CRxnjpatiim 

Pre-Panchayat 

Raj 

gH3St-Pai!»eha]»ti 

Raj 

yotal 

Agricnltnre 

27 (45*55) 

26(29*54) 

53(36*30) 

Business 

3 (5*17) 

2l(23*84j 

24 {16*43) 

Agricuiture 
and Business 
Both 

19 (32*75.) 

17(19*31) 

36(24*65) 

Others inclu- 
ding waav'iagi- 
carpentry, 
cobbling, 
Jajsiani etc* 

9 (15*51) 

24(27*27) ■ 

33(22*60) 


sa (100*00) 

38 (100*00) 

146 (100*00) 


Sonroe s afeawidhary, IfSl f 59* 
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IM fMl tliat tJae sit.matd€»». wEimi# not; ]be xm&h. 

Jja otilwir »tmtms ©f fclie 

agrarian atriiirfeTare aa^ ti» ,*i®fe*yr« of tlwe rofom logisiidkioit 
lia« similar faatnras# policy logic of tJi* Congraam 

aaant a refom from a^ixwo witfe suat illicit Iswslief that laaS 
refoxms mobili^ the escosamixiil^ars anC malce them conscious of 
their responsifoiiities an^ malee their role more participatory 
and democratic* Tenancy refoxms cma^ in the^ second phase ' 
after making the rights swindars a]E»3i iagir^ars cm land 
inheritable and inalienable# interestingly* by the abolition 
of these tenxu^s itself* So amch so that whatever the pee^le 
below had to expect through tha^ implesmtation of tenancy laws 
conld sesnt to be illegal and against the ftmdamental* 
ii^eritable and inalienable rights of the ex^aminiars# except 
by state mediation* Pixt eweit here the . ac^nal ^ tillers w»re 
far off* whatever redistributive potentiality the tenancy 
laws had* it benefited the privileged and ©cci^an^ tenants 
thouis .fBaking them 'also* like ea&wsamindars* economically aurti^^alate 
The sanction of the tenancy laws being legal smd the 

decxsions of the courts being talcan as final* ^ only the 
ocscnpany tenants could win the legal battle© effectively# For 
tto various layers of unprivileged tenants who actually worked 
on the land* getting the land xemmixm^ only a hope, 3Da fact 
the assumed legality and formality of land reforms’ on the one 
hand and lack of any effort <n» the part of the Congress Farty 
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to »c3S»ills« tJiose pmople onaijllng th@» to elaim tiieijc i:jL®,iifc», 
osly wftiteiied tlsese poopl® politloaliy wMl# the aJjce«ly 
•oeially l^klitioelly artioBlat® seetioas of the pmasmstiej 
vmxm gi.vmi a pmtk hy the ia|>U«4t favoaritlsen ia the laws aa<i 
the logic of coaciiiatioa the privileged md the 

aaprivileged# 

This apart, events saeh ae tlm suppression of the 
anaed struggle of the peasantry ia Telamgma. in the erstwhile 
Hyderabad state and the s^acval of the first camtvmist 
rntnistry (1957-*59) ia icerala in 1959 are iriportaiat and 
illustrate the political Mas of the csoag r®s» Party i^ainst 
th® peasantry behind the assnaiBd l^al and constitutional 
nsture of the land reforms policy* idilJe the supression of 
the armed struggle of the peasantry against the antc^raey of 
the Hiisan was mahing stride® the police actioii nndert&en by 
the union Govermient under £^hm and Patel and the follow-^uyp* 
through the syrafoolic abolition of 'Jag-ir«itari csjerationalised 
the CongxBgte ideology of land reforms# while th® «»- 
jagirdars lost the patronage of the iiisMi the Congress e&m 
to tiieir rescue and put than in a ixxafortable position on 
per with the eac-asaaindars and also made then participate in 
the dwaKscratic process and play tlwir role in the indepeadant 
aaticMa through th® process of 'national integration* Thus 
behind the facade of netional integration -the pMiese mckJLm 
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c^stjctuated thm pmm»» M imv®Xikb4oiiazif lamM r&fhxm» m& 
created % poiitlcai ataonplws® cc»idieiv«i im thm 
of wolutioiittry* ooo^iXiator^ ai%i peaKsof'oI land fotfoocms* 

ThO KOX'l^.d Xjl BliKdl laO^ jart ^^tig ly IXXOBt^CSfcX'irai' 

CUotilffi* Xt to Mm’S" Wm 

OoiiiQxmm idftoXog|r l^t aX»o aSdcmt tlm xmw pmrlimmatwit ecmrso 
of p®8ic»fixl arevoitactlQii ads^tod by tto thet Oomaiiiilst Pairt^* 

7tMi Ccsaaniiiiat mioisttj atta^^d m sort of ofestroctlozi of ths 
maoooimpes of tlis mpmmtmi losers la tlse ref oxn iwd soiiilisatik»ii 
of tlie ss^^soted' bmMMei.mimB' by wsy of m Harxlst olsss 
^proecsli to tlie probleM* It pes^sed m pmMmmm, iritbie 24 
inoors of its oostiog to pouter^ .laasoiog ell mvJUstAmm of teoents? 
iiiten«i3(«d Sm tlw imreeoeratio sppmmbh to land refoms aod 
melnteoaoee of recordsi encioiiregfed peesest .o^stveraeots for 
ocssv^yii^ ttie leadil am& ooxstrolled tte poliee isalciiigi it & 
iseutrel egeis^y* It eoisdsed radioel lioid refonts viz**- tlis 
Agreriaa mefosias Bill# vm^y a®el* witfeis tlie spirit of tl» 
ri«GiHseadetio 2 is of the Qoi^ress Agreriext Rof ores Ccnamittee 
md seat it for ^ c^iseot. of tte president.* However* mmh 
bmfox® that* iraisted interests started orfsoisieg ageiost the 
state goeerisseiit* held desioiistretioes* led prooessioes esd 
waged what Is generally ealled a 113&er«tlo® straggle* * IJhey 
also seat represeatati^ms to the ©eatral Qdvereaeat f««r oostlaig 
the State Gowmrmmmt aiid iaposis^ President's rale ia the 
a««M of law aad order* Presideat'e rtae was ingjosed a few days 
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fell# tise i^grarisa Eefoxa® Sill for pret»i^ii» 

tial mBrnutm tlms tim mmmX^ is aa illiaaiaatiag 

of botli tha policy logic of Qottgr&ss Imd refoms oa tl» oi» 
hand and tlie o^striicl^icii of tlm process radical load reforms 
by fbe party oa tiie other* yi» Ctoaroaiiist Part;y Cespscially 
tbft Left wii^) agaia got a to do sematbiag aboi:et land 

reforms oaly ia 1969 it fonaad a Saitad Froat Govorameiit* 

la the aieaatime the Coagross GomrOTenfe tiad thortmgbly 
moadttd tha Agrarian Eoforms Bill* yha tioHa-gap betwo«m tba 
logislatioa aad its iaplomeatatioiS'^ gai^ the laadlords oaoagb 
sf:X3i&m to reaijiist their holdiags oio ma^ the inqpk^idiag 
laws iaeffoctiFa* Th& two emests .ia tmXms§mm aad Kerala 
suggest timt the €»>agrass Party will oppose radical laad reforms# 
whether they .are us«iertahaa by the- peasaats thMfflwiltes by 
violeat meaas or whether they are uadertahea by parties wedded 
to peaceful aad parliaaeatary The txeatmeat meted to 

the liaited Froat Qomxmm-sA. ia Wdst SmmtmX ia 1967 aad 1969 
oaly coofirmed this attitude o£ the csoa^zoss Party, 

Indira Gandhi aad the Rise of Rich gmaaiaiafe 

Indira Gandhi who laminated the national scene as the 
leader of the ingress Party after the death of nehru umde no 
ina»vations ia regard to tlwt policy of sK^ilisation of the 
deprived agrarian classes for effectiire ispl«sB®iitat4©a of laad 
reforms. She confined herself to the legal# bureaucratic and 
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elitist; ffisttods in focmelatiog li^Ieaeatiiig l9»& polieies 
a»d felt ttiet evmm state psif^tipsetiits foCTwd hy oftter pairties 
stolid »Xm adopt tim smm mtliods aed aliNo sMsited harsk 
txaetiMuat to ttesO' foit^s wlio a^pted esitjra^parliameiitary 
ttottods of straggle ocgaoisatiois of tto jpaasmtxrj* It is 
lairing tor imriod tliat iBany peasant aprisixigs toole place ia 
the oototTf* ^taxaXimri aovemEmt io nest leixsial# srikaicis* 

lam ffiotameat in #tMhra Pradasii and the land grab moveoant 
of c«,P«X«, and c*P*l»(if} in mamj statas* 

In tt® early sewaties agrarian mirest started 
spreading to otlier states like Bibar# WmWm ^and' Bajastban, 
witb.«|i«aliferatipn of e]d;reMlst!rgraisps led by rarioixs mxrnlstm 
Leninist Parties with redistrlbixtion of land among tbe peasantry 
as the main plank of tbeir pro-sr-^ais-'OT ef s^gprari-an se^olnfcion* 

Tbe crisis aa<|aired new dimensions 'witb tbe peasants wider 
the leadership of Macsist^x^ninist parties taking sms in 
tbe si>Qim st]p;^ggles* 

It is against tMs baedsgrotmd that .tbe Congress 
Party lea^rsMp established a Cwtral ImbA Comittee 

in 19'70« This bad been sng^sted by tbe Congress Agrarian 
MefoEws OOTmittee (3.949).. Ibe Central X*and reforms. Conwaittee 
in its report (1972) noted with sericms concern that landless* 
ness was increasing#' «K»s®rated by technological change that 
accentuated lnew»ae dif fereatials and recommended a CMiling of 
ICUIS acres of pejpsnnialiy irrigated laa^ but it left the 
tesision on that to the states*. 
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\ tim draft Fifth Fiv® if©ar plaos soggeatiiwaly 

s^atiosaed that tlie major olwtaaiaa la tha iaiolwiamtatimi «f 
land rmfoaaa v®m of a politieai aatoar® t of stremg 

paasMita ©rsa»i»atioa», etaarru^t local of f ieiala «»d tha 
absosm ^ fim and dsttaeio political diractioa, 

Itih© the Oeatral l^aisi S^fmam ponmitte© earlier^ it also 
reoameoded the fosawtioa. of Tillage sad block leirel oosaiaittoes 
of ta^iaatsy aod l.aiidless «^icoltiiral li^boiirera aa^ coodioctizM? 
mass oa^aigasi^. bat "it ©sot^pised that :siass orgaoisatioas 
oaosot be created legislative provisioiui cer emecative orders* 

f i» political ^ssibilities of sooh reccsmexidstioAts beli^ 
in^leaeated came for discossioa in 'the Chief Ministers’ 
<n>nfereiiC@ presided over b^ the Prime MiBister Mrs* c|.andlii 
in septMSPfeer* l®td» fhe Chief -iclaistiaers* oonferenw on laaawd 
reforms brought to the fore# on the one hand the political 
attitndes of Chief .Ministers towards land reform and on -the 
other hand the inidsilil^ of the prime Minister to act f iramF- 
€m her om^^ inspite of the: fact that she was in f avonr of . - 
mxm sort of radical lead ref'orm* having nndersto^ the emmmm 
for rural tensions, ^diich had been feeding the heft Parties* 
ghe referred keenly to the eases of Meacico# ^^an ai^ Iran 
where land refoSKe had snccessfnlly b«^n is^Xeraemted and 
agricnlttiral growht aiei proi^»erity achieved# ai«l cases of the 
hnstrowinnigarian snpire and Tsarist ihissia which did not care 
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to iN^l€»aat iaoS refossis a»d «t9 « xojimXt 

eollapsod* tlndeirstaisdal^Ij# &im was lodicmtii^gf tl^e iixtoasitf' 
and vigour with whi<^ m pMXigr&wm had to bo undortaten afresh 
in India* ^ 3m im: ^m^pressing tbs- resistance of tlvi losers 
in tha rafoxat* sba smma€ to favour naasurea that wnre talon 
in Iran and tha. imf tbs difficulties were mmsmmet in Ifi^cico* 

Wm Shall of Ir» was cowitted- %©■ the. re£o» mM 
prepared to laftlesnent it at eui^f costi the isinister for 
Agriculture Arsanjani Cif61«d3> warned landloxdtot **l3dvide 
your land or face revolution or deatlf**ClPai*, 19741280)* 
Arsanjani mangled to purchase and di-stribute# a total of 
8042 villages within a period of 18 monfelw* Tim stiff 
resi«tane» of the landlords was- ruthles-siy .si^pressed by all 
means* f he landlord was simply allcnsad to retain one village 
while incumbent cultivators obtained the rest of the land 
they had been worUng on*- 

^he way in which the leadership in BlOKiCo overcotte 
the problems is suggestive of the possible me^ns by wtiic^ 
various difficulties like estimates of ownership and opera- 
tional holdings# CKs^iensatioa# categorisation of various 
soils in various regions and prohibitive adaiinistrative 
costs in countries like India can bo ©verccrse* In Kexico# 
(peasants) could obtain land thrcwi^h three 
alternatives s restitucioii* dotaeion and ^apliacion# th^ 
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is# restoration of iand to is original lati#awa@ri grant of 
lan<l# enlarging tlse foenefieiary* s grant of land by additional 
grant* They could eitbar, with |>roof of title, recover tbelr 
land frcsa large holdings located witliin a saven-MloBaetre 
radixis of the village in whiob they liverj or they et^ld 
get land by a fresh granfef or,, finally, they cotrld ea^and the 
area of land they reoeived under the tiso previous procedures 
through additional grants by the goveri»»at* - la all ca:Se», 
the goveriwent provided the land oblocisw without having to 
award individual titles* liith four fifths of Meacioo^s re* 
distributed land ooBlng 'through dotaoi^^s the g&vmrwmnt 
could laimch ths reform prcgratm witteut beii^ bogged down 
in a detailed land survey* 

*f he eases of Herieo and Iran are presented# at the 
risk of a slight diversion, to illustrate how ^^gpodically 
land reforms could be^ aoccw^lished even in the 'cfontext of a 
* status guo* model and also to <^g>lore the intention of 
Indira sandhi in reierring to those cases^ and to that of 
d^an in tl*a ehief sninister's cxadEerencc on land reforms* 

The Chief Ministers, hswever# were hardly impressed by tl»se 
argiaaents# Kfest only did they put rg* stiff resistanoe to the 
proposal of a new land reform progrwaae but cdaimed that 
abolition of intermediaries itself brought 2© milliistt tenants 
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l.nt.o eoataisfe. tfee state aftesr which tl® <»ilii^ ■ 

laws wese iatpleisaatedi and those who did iKJt belief it, through 
the abolitioii of latemediaries were covered eadejr the oeillzig 
laws* tlssm 0 they pstM. wp attemticm to the. failiir® of ceilia® 
laws ai«3 the widespread amral ^Barest brrt: iastead poiated to 
the aecessityt as cscBOsaiwed by th^n* of giving adequate airport 
to the farwiers aad iaadowi»rs by way of 'Credit and otlwsr iapiats 
to iacreass pri»iiietioa« Moreover* they suggested tO' tlws Priaae 
Minister that rtiral aarest was eagiaeered by *prof@s6ional ' 
agitators* and shoiild 'laot infliiemse the policy bhe govern-- 
»eat» Xl» prime fttnister on the other hand tried to eonvlncw 
them saying that •political parties a»y organise, even ea^loit# 
rural discontent bat they not create it«- 'he time has now 
cerae to face the facts** 

It was clear that Mrs gandhi was circtsescribed by the 
Chief Ministei^ who r^resented the landed g^try in the. 
G^nntry side? that sim mmXA not.do anything drastic in regard 
to land reforms idiiCh would attach the ia^erests of the mral 
oligarchy as easily .as she got privy parses abolished or the 
banking system nationalised* 

Cn the other hmd the mass base of the party was so 
week timt she did not of by passing state leaders to 

f ujgifo s strcaag appeal to the mtsv&m throcglt party CaAses and 
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. 'i 

orgaaisatlonai «ait® at tJ5® local level, sfforfc® initiated 
in this direetim eiuled in the real±satio®i that electoral 
victory did not reflect correapondiii^ organisatliMial strength 
at all levels, l?he t^siirge of mass eathnsiasm for Idfedershlp 
of Mrs, Gandhi was hased on the hopes cjnsated toy Ms®, 
populistic slog^is cm which she depended for maintaining her 
personal ima^ ©f conraitsmnt to socialism on the oi» hand, and 
sorae progressive steasnres such as toaoh nationalisation »wd 
jdsolition of privy purses, which did not touch the agrariaai 
structure in any way, on the other* 

wm one thing atocnit her t^mwiitaent to l«d ref oias 
is very ■dear* hll the vigour with ii^hich she struggled with 
tl» conservative eleraents in the party, uadertooh progressive 
aessures iiKSluding constituticmal aaendaamnts for diluting the 
content of fundamental rigti^ to property for ia^lonenting radical 
land rafoms did not shaSse the power structure at the state, 
district and tai:ug levels, not the i^.ak of the villages, at 
all* Put toluntly all these moves had nothing to do with 
effective awtoilisation of the peasaaatry for radical land 
reforms and changes in tlw agrarian structure,' Mhile she was 
conitted to some reform, her dependence on the lant^nraers 
represented by state leaders became indispensable for electoral 
victory and csantiauanee in power, Sihat she espected, it 
appears, was that the progressive measures she toob and effective 




teijs®«uisrai;i.c iMittxraiijs® th® laig IsawtowiWMCis* 

irM# swad la# fjrtSBi toeing any hard polifeleal declaioini life® 
abaadoaihg tha 8lliaaE» ixtth Mg laiid &mmx 3 or oraatlag an 
altanaatiya hmm by startiag a mm&s em^kgm against 

th® big-'laisi ^mara« sha did 'Bot consider ttMUi tci'be so poworfoi 
as to obstruct th® - foxaaJLatlon and Ja^leBaentation of spoeial 
prograinaas for the- iandXesSf ian^^poor shedu-ied castes -and 
scl»<lil®d tribes in^iving jre-distribtttioii of laasd within the 
framework of iegislative provisions enacted by various state 
govemments* 


f ofwfoing discussion aboirt land reforaw in India* 
especially during that seventies* clearly points to one thing* 
Tim congress Party* ^ider the X«a<tership of Mrs* ©ai^hi was 
not .<pite willing to Join issoe with the landed interests in 
order to posh throngh the land reforms prograane* At every 
st«ge it compromised with these Interests which nltlaately 
jeopardised the acmevement of land reforms to which 
was committed* at least in priacj^l® * She resoluteness which 
the party had show® other issues, e*g:, 'ImHak naticwialisation, 
abolition of privy parse and clihi^ing «#ae:rgeiicy etc** was 
clearly lacking in tdM case of land reforms* $ho main reason 
was- the Coi^ress party* s mmfillii^faess to antagemise the 
lamled interest® ®m which it mltiamitely depended, especially 
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mt tkm district. 8i»a lowstjr lerola* for politJoai ami 

®l«cia3tral ati^port# siKscwiasf^si ia»i rafoms woali Iwva maaot; 
nKSfbiliali^ the aaall peasemtry amS tbe laadlass agaiast tha 
largF® land owaars* Tbe party was politically wait i« a position 
to a4^t tills course of actioa* 


3?tos official report of tlia T&t0t Poree oa Agrarian 
Relations ua^er tlia chairmaasliip of P* S* Appu esbodiei tills 



political In^asse and also ttoe coa^raaise witb the aacisting 
socio-economic structure in the rural areas contingent in 
the iiapasse* The Taslc Force clearly pointed out that *in the 
conteact of socio-eaoncniic csoadltlms prevailing in the rural 
areas of the i»n»try« no tangible progress can he espect^ed in - 
the field of lawi reforms in the absence of the re«|aislte 
political will«****CJoasiderir^ Idie character of the political 
power stru^nnire obtaining in the eemntry it was 'natural that, 
the repaired political will was i«>t cwraing forthP* About the 
philosophy <m which this political power stncoture is b;.„ ' 
and the cinuitituticn which embodies it* the task force said i 
“in a society in which the entire weigrht of civil and criminal 
laus# Judicial prmoune^aents and prece^ctts a^iinistrative 
tradition and practice is thrown on the side of the eseistii^^ 
social order based on the inviolability of private property an 
isolated Im aimed at tlm restructuring of property relations 
in the rural areas l»s hardly any cham^ of success** • However 
the Task lorce felt that whereas land to the tiller meant all 
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land slKJXild 90 to tlio#® wlso p&ztoxm varicm® operations like 
ploughing# sewing and tranipl^tati«m ymt it fonud itself 
inclined to think that in tlwf -©onteiat of 'tlie 'social econoialc 
and political conditi^as prevailing in th® ©matry &msh a las 
will not he enacted and if enacted sill not he Jjiplenenteda 
Hence the reoOTKBendatioa that *the aha has to he far more 
.modest •• not land to. tl» tiller# hut redia 5 t.lon in the **incidei»w 
of ahsentee ownersh:^ of limed** It is well kmwn that it is 
the definition of personal onItivaticMa that was a major factor 
in the •'systematic mad large scale ejection of tenants**: 

Rural pewlocnent withont land Befonas 

f'he present thrust t.® m ls^ reinforced iraplamentation 
of rural development prograwws whiefe^f unlike land refojoms# , 
do not involve any controversy such as political mohilisation# 
legal hurdles# constitational chaaiges or a ceramitted Judiciary* 
th&y dem't have aaythiis^ to do with the mwirging agrarian 
structure so as to mriharass the rural rich* In fact historically 
Idas nature of rural dev^epmeat sm& ^mammiMj develc^^nt 
programmes since the very beginning# did ®wt envisage any 
iiK3ihilisation of rural poor 'for- a basic chmti^* rs Daniel 
Tlior»r Whites# whereas the various land reform progr»mwis 
were initiated against a political hackgrenaad of naticmal 
movement# ji^alnst foreign rule and peasant movements# particu*. 
larly in felwipa# Tanjore# ^rfeh Bengal and Ruajah# cotwaunity 
developcBsnt prograamies came rather spietly* JB»st of the 
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projects were ladlaas aaS forelg®®!:® atKaa nejee 

hmmd on Innanltariaii eosid pMIenthsopMc gmmm^ ratter ttem 
anj theory practlte aiming at bringing basic 



'C^istroiied by the mmxgi.mg rural richw which itself is a 


(tesai# i#3i) 


m recwit years the process aci^piireS iateriiatiosial 
<iteiiisions in. all rei^Nects* The governnsiiit has g»»ne for aiS 
aa€ advice i» a big way fro® tte iiiteraatioiial agencies for 
forsiulating aad iB^l«a®ntiag rural dewelopmeist prograawtes 
revealing, thereby# ttet it is not irterested in totiching 
tte rural rich either by cutting tteir assets to aiws or by 
taxing thsaa. ' Rural poverty could toe alleviated by bor3cowiiug 
finanpes Iron outside# Brara Ci339) gives an accouitt of tte 
various aspects of tte political mmmmf of day 




stratiegie® of rwral <3evalop»eiit profraM»ss# particularlj 
the way finaficlai aid aii€ policy aArice coaie froa interuational 
egencies i.e. world BsaJk, tXG* wm, SSCAP aad M». It i® tout 
jaatursl that these agestcies iasist apsio# directly or 
ladlrectlyif the adoption of tlwelr strategy aasd developraenfeal 
models# 


While the world Bmt'k saggested tlm redirection of the 


investment towards target grot^s to increase tl»ir imrchasl®^- 
power this was to he done hy changing the cocaposition of demand# 
prodnotion and enploymeat# rather thaa a prior redlstrihntion 

conditions of egnitshl® access* Whereas the suggestlcffii of 
FJ0 for egnitahle redistrihiiticm of land hwtld good and was a 
departure from the cMWentional epproech it did not involin» 
any new throat in term® of any deliberate political decisions 
for radical change* Brara argnes that develijpieiiiktal nK>dels 
propagated by inten^tional agei»s.ies are misleading mm »»<«» 
isi^Drtamse of the redistrih^tioii of assets as a prejce^^nisite 
rather than its possibility as a eonse<|naMe is evident* 
Primarily tMs inplias a need for land redlstrihntion* sirnm 
the problems of power and access in^ mral areas are directly 
related to the sise of 'holdings** (@rara» 1933 t 3SS)* Bat# 
while Brara argues tlmt agrarian reforms « the prior 
redistribution of Xmu3. *> is a precoMiditioii for maanii^fnl 
rural dO'yel^^pnent and poverty allewation* ik government that 
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basically jrepreseiats is coiit^ollsd by tim mmm danibabb 
classes e&mK^b sucAsd is car^yii^ a power restrceturiJEig 
laeasure Xilee l^d refosai* - 


'Bmm dtxring tbe «eB»rgeiicy Mrs* ^amdlxi depeiidedll iFiery ' 
ist^li oa tMm Cbiei ffials^ers ^etd tbeir cadbiaeb colleagues 
ia tlm stages 'tried to -esEliort them to ii^p>ii»emt land 
reforms: witb a redoubled seal by adop'tir^ adhoc meaamres* 

In a crociai maeting of tbe Gtiiei Ministers in Marcb, 1976 
concerned mainly to discuss lasid reforms it came out tbat 
mwem during tbe emergpsbcy not mucb was domi in regard to 
land reforms under tbe twenty iNoint Frograwaa* Hbile tbe 
Chief Ministers is*ntioiied legal bNottlexiecics and adninistrati've 
obstacles as the causes for the slont progress of land reforms 
during the energency the Ministry of Agriculture beaoaiwd that 
it was not legal bottlemacks but the abseioem of political 
will 'Which had prewanted the enforcemeat of measures of land 
reforms* ^his poiiits 'to^ the facrt that euea cNiring the 
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not be toiicliod* The^h the emerg«n»cy was full . of excesses the 
isyadlords were ^finitely not its victims* 
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On tte other hand the elections#, which followed the liftinp 
of the esaergeiacsf, showed that th® peasantry also -wsted against 
the CoagrB'&s Party except , in .state® like Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh to m&tmnt, where the distribution of land took 

place and laaergency excesses did not affect the peasantry 
directly* 

After a brief interlude of Janata Governnient# which 
created soiw expectations by way of tJ» syaabol of the party^ 
criticism of the Congress for having gc«*e back on' Gaadhiaa 
principle.®# setting of a land refoacms ccmnission for makii^ 
snitable recoMmndations in regard to l^mnd reforms# and 
which came to «a before It codd implement the 
recaaaendations# the osingress Party m^r Krs* aandM came 
back to power* has- Imten nO' change in the strategy of 

the Congress in regard to the .rural poor particularly the 
landless and the. lai^lpoor*. On the cwtrary the programmes for 
intensive inlltivetioii#. snihsidised .ispihtS' to the i»atll £«u.ti«ers 
and xpMsial programmes for the scheduled castes and mehe^^fLed 
tribes have b^ *einfor«»d. J4rs* Gaa 0 w^*-s and her party* o 
restosratioa to power served a nmSo@.x of pui^ses in clearing 
off many controversies within the Congress * first of all it 
legitlmlased the ifflergency in retrospect# created an illusion 
of soeiaLism madded in Congaress CD policies and undertofk: 
stxse symbolic political actions with a socialistic rethoric* 
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f'lis of sixsnmd tltot; tlis |»ol.i€!]f 

logics: of a33og«e»» is rogara t»o Im^ refonew esoiitijio»» 

Xt rolnformil tib@ attlttbia of tl» Mg lanSoumrs tlmt; laod 
x@£&mm am a tMag of past, a^ is actoossazrr is a 
mltipla piogfasm of f^msiotioo of Mgte pjrcxStocstioai. aa'suriag 
reimmearativo prims for fam pro^w?® aa<a introdaclf^ crop 
insorayace* 

<f»#ti<wi tliat tMs l@s4» t© is why a leadership 
which cou^roraises with the laoded class is voted ioto power, 
especially when the laaded iaterests eoastitute m asall sectios 
©f the society* fhe aaaswer to this geestioa has soBiething to 
do with tJm i»litic®l strategy and practice of a particular 
aoveraing ©lit® which taicee cm a, <toal rol® i as tl» qpardia» 
of tte class of haves in reality ■ o» tt» oo® haad and as « 
■crusader for tl» rights of the poor .and <lawatro<*3ea, tlw>c#i 
only syKtoolicaily* It app®,ars tJtot .for prasesrvii^ the 
disparity fo@twe@® the reality .and illoslos in a class- 
society aa effective aasdiatlog agaccy which is appearaotly 
rjeotral to the variooe classes Is a necessity* 

MM Bavid selbcaaroe writes * 

"iiliasloo is a cnKiial eleawat i|i a class 
society which is bold togetl^r not aterely by 
repressioa hat machaoissis which disgeis® its 
basic nature and the greater th« cruelty of 
iaei^ality, the greater the degree of esplaitatiim 
and hnaaaa mis ary, the greater tM seed for falsehood 
to permeate ths world wMch the citisenas-of a 
polity es^rieace* So that in a society such as 
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t:hes 

'Hlii'C^ It; plikf Mi I®ss tvasMe^tmml «t role 

Wm& do tbs i»att:elio»s of ame^ police i«tiic^ 
liave hm<m oreeted eo defe^id thm intoresfs of the 
rtiliog clave im tbm isMxt’f ^teiire of lodieo 
^mmtBssj i^'kM world*e lergest: eiece 
ixidepeiii£toic»* (Sellsoorse^ Wf^ * 29) w 

OOEMSlceioe 

T'hs aaie mmiusmsM of fliie ciiapter* lies Immm. %o 
Wm pro^l^me of l^d x^fores. policy of ooog'reee io tlie i^eet 
few decades# Alfelioagli tl» policy Itself seetaed to 1«» radic^ 
and wmm ia lice witii tlie spiirit of tlie oatioaal feoveo^^t ar^l 
goals of egplty and prodectiirity on tlie lead# legielatioa 
for ewedsidari eitollticai liAe^mraged tte c^yyadare to regain 
a Btaior part of ttelr* assets titai leatix^ no m<opm for a 
radical traiisforaatioa ixt'tlie a^rarim stroetorew nitlilJi 
this lisd.ted scope sahsegueat measures aiaiitg ^ l^^fitting 
the tenants did sot pro^de mij tangilile gains to the rural 
poor « tenants<»at»«ifill and otlair rasderpritileged groups* 
lecanse of the many loopholes and legal ccngilerity# only the 
articulate scHistion of the tenaoats v tl»e' ri^W tlm privileged 
and occr^ancy tenants on 'the ehole^oald tate advantage of the 

.. V- 

tenancy laAfs# ^he .i'^l^gislatioii. for ceiling on landholdings 
also fiiet the same fate hecause of exenptions for som 
categories of laiads depending on the specificities of the 
states and regions# iidded to this is tlie flaw of fixing 
the ceiling on individual holding# law celling and lack of 
provisions in ttm legislatJhs for takis^ severe action 
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agaJjQSfe -fcls® ■ smM hmnsmt 

iriw mmmmtsj of is^plemeatatioa ha® foeaa crocial i® 
ti» failaot of mM<wm mimmmms-* m- ax^md t.hat this^ 

aP'art f rcw othsr mm&mmg wm madmlj to the contlaomc® 
of JBOto or less the samet old hureaiKfraoy# both ia teims of 
orgeaisatloa ead ideology* As a resalt tlia barea'ucracy co«» 
operated with the lasted rather thaa the lauadless -aud laa^poor* ■ 
Aiasther craoial factor is the laelt of effective supervision by 
the centre to eheoh the lethargy# deliberate or otherwise# on 
the part of the leadership of the states in ia^leinenting land 
refocBs* 

Still i^r® oraoi'al tes been thm imstox of wabilisation 
of intended be-neflciary olasses aiad also eheoking -the mea^rnmvrma 
of the- losers for providing -a -oondiieiTwi atsiosphere the 
iuap lenient ation of land refoms-* sihile traols^ the strategies 
of Hiobilisation. of agrarian classes followed by the iSongress 
Party under the leadership Gan<®yL firing the anti-.iS|?erialist 
straggle' x argi^d that though the strategy ©f-Qandhi had the 
potential for securing a mass base asong the peasantry for the 
national n^veswat# yet it was unable to focus on the basic 
contraditions on the agrarian front i#*# the contradiction 
between the alliaisssi of the native landed gentry and the 
British Interests ca the one hand and the interests of 
peasantry on tl^j other, with tl» energenm of hOhru as the 
dotninant figure in the Congress* and the changing coKiositioii 
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of C©ag»»»« pearfy alxstil; toy ttoe ^^axtwcm ®f radical 

©loBiea-ta# tl» wmmS tx> 'fetoa poor peasantry was i»lagatad 

into ttos toackgroimdi aiwi issues of proctoatirity# raoitesiilty «Ba€ 
legislative i&easiires assatseS leore and raore ia^rtanoe* It is 
.in tJMi: ©irntfoct of ttois political atraospliere ttoat awjor policies 
of 1«B<I rB.f©r«8 ' msA €K3»»operativ® f araiiia® were foiwalated aid 
ia^lemeated till ttoe deatto of »elin&» 

T’im repercMusslons of the failure of land refoims were- 
clearly felt «teiiig Mrs* Qaa^ti^'s regiaie.* The agrariam crisis 
took a serloixs tom in the late sixties sianifestii:^ itself 
in the fom @f straggles of the peasantry md land grato movea- 
ents ** so wmM so that the leadership of sone ncrrasants aimed 
at creating revolnfelonary toases* th® efforts of Mrs* 0andtoi 
to make a dent in the prcatolsss failed# toeeaime within the 
party she found herself circumscribed toy the Chief Ministers 
and otter party leaders representing.' the interests of the rural 
rich and. the landlords.-#. ' She c^Rxld not thiidc of an alternative 
to tte then cM^aining leadership the existing agencies of 
sx>toilization of the Imadless :ln. the icsowrt:rysi«3te becanse that 
would have told i^on her own esistenc^ and the ccentinuaiice of 
the party in power.* 

yhe sidise<|eent f^licy t^^isions atoimt .land refonss# 


particularly ylf th and Sixth plans# recsoiaEnei^d tha participation 
of tte beneficiaries of land refoians in the iji©l««aeiitati<m 
processi,' but not much was done from tte side of the party. 
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ms thm isstxtssim'tsliti.es for mmsuriiig tlim pmrtioJLpmtioaai w&xm 
mot s^cifimd* Svmm tittrlitg soieh tml}s»€ 

about Xamd rafoms 4id mot Timid smoli altlioagh ti» Imtantloii 
to do sometiiiBi drmstio alxaut land rmfonis partlcmlmrij to 
destroy tlie feodalistic iafXuemcse of th* la®ded goatry sMle 
allowing the mall landlords to coatiaine to enjoy their 
priveleges,^ as iirms done in Xrmn and I4exi<^ «»- was emphasiseil* 

iiai^a also argia^d that ti» zwad defelopnent 
prograwaes and ti^' present thrust in the ii^Ieraentatlon siren 
at the cost of aid and policy advice fro® the international 

are illfsASEided* Hsm^f studies imm that rural 

derelopmnt progranines^. emm with ensured effecting 
participation of tbe heneficiaries 'hut withoibt radical land 
refoms have cmly aocentuatad: the dif fersiiti^aticm hetiesen 
the rural rich and the' rural, poor* 

It is agaiiist this haff^ground that t^ altematiiies. 
provided by the loft Parties paacticiferly thm CPI and the CPiffi) 
acquire sKaning and have to he understood and analysed. The 
crucial g^stions that one nsi^ to ash are i mm is it that 
the prograawtes of the imft Fasttles continue to include land 
reforms and mchillaation of the landless and the laad|« 3 or as 
one of the main instruaeatalities in the realisation of the 
^vlsed goals? How is it that in the same agrarian sltuatl<m 
redistrihution of land, security to the tenant cultivator and 
reasonahle wages for agricultural lahourers precede may meaning* 
ful formulatioii and l^lemixtation of rural development 
programses of tt» loft parties and recseiv® marimwi ai^hasis? 
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Do they cssusidor Immi, ms mm mmA ItsoJf or m mmmms 

t» tlwlr re^lotiionairy goals of tx-aBsfonsatJLoo of fell® oocto- 
eoomsiic stracfetir® as a wliole ai^ acMoTixm a socialist 
society? now ^ they lii^ tlia ateaajs aa^ esbisf - : 

tlo^'ver, tljeir® ar® enrtsiiigfe |»rc^l«^$ ovea la areas 
where laafl reforste ha®® i»ea ifflf>lsBaeate€ tO' a large extjaafe 
hecaase of the strong left m&mmevA and also becatise the 
left parties ha®®, foiaed govemiae^ats with other parties with 
a ccKHwjn minlaniiR: prograase of land refojrawB within the 
confines of the basic prii^ples of the Indian CJonstitution* 

But t^re# the proble®® 'are of a different type and they 
highlight the liadLtatl«»s» of the systea in the snccessfnl 
iaplemeataticm of radical land refojcm m the on® hand a?id the 
dilefflHias of the left. asaveseat on the other CKrishaai^« 

IW t i®ix3her, 1983 i Herring, 1983) * Acadeoics apart, ' 

opposition withiO; the dORiaaat left parties ^d fron other 
left parties stressing estrsHparliaflseatary struggles has 
fooassed on the dlle^BPias of the deeatiaant left SKSweaeitt* 

As it is, there is a significant' differesKse between 
the changes that have taken place in the agrarian .structure of 
Kerala and West Bengal both of which have a strong left raovament 
and the changes that have taken pla<» in the Cbngmss ruled 
states {Daaanl Harayana Ik Ifyagl, 1982)* Further, there is not 
iBUch difference between the changes in wsngress ruled states 
and non-Oohgress-Bow left state# like Tamil Ws^ {auhan, 1983 t 
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42S-449) aiidi morm reiseaatly Andhra Pradesh* 





Im Wf>3s: a detallad acascraxt o£ the kind ef laziMS ref one 

and prograwies for rural dewlopraent vhleh the ^soXonlaJL gouar 
ment wadertodk mm (Fraser)# GoyBirn^nt; and Politics la 

liest Beng al (Delhi s Mittal , paSlilcatibsMs"" iW^) • Tm refom® 

reedemnded hj sir Andrew Fraser were broaghtt out as a report 
entitled* 'The Administration of l^ngal under Sir Andrew 
Fraser (1905)', The most inli^resting of all the nieasures i»e 
tenaney legislation* agricultural extensicai operation#^ 
raaintenanoe of records and erperJjwntal and demonstration 
farms etc,* is tlm formation of 'Agricultural Association* 
with an intention to prcsaote * agricultural progress through 
people theiQselires* ai^ people meant ssamindars and merchants 
(For further refereiKM to this regard to reforms under the ' 
British rule and their topact on the agrarian population 
am E*F*. laitt (1979 i 2d5-*275)*- 


2» Three types of <n>-*«^ratlves were created to many parts 

of India i,@, i) tenant farming and better farming societies 
ii) coliecttoe societies ill) and Joint farmii^ societies. 

The meiehers in the first type worked on todiyit^al plots and 
co-operated only in obtaining loans and grimts.! the members 
of second type worked oollectiwely on. land idiich they did 
not owEi individually and mimabers of t2w» third type had ' 
individual ownership of land which wais pooled together under 
Joint management ' (Tai 1974 | 2l7W23d) * It is said that the 
co-operative laovwMint as such started from mSaawm with the 
ideas of O^midhi and Mehru rather than with the initiative of 
the farmers and without any psychological preparation* The 
major it appears was that there was no intention to 

involve the farsmfrs and the landless in the roorganlsatltm 
of the agrarian structure towards an e<^it^le wnership of 
property on land which alone cmnld chguige the psychology of 
both the gainers and lose-s for co-operative thii^ng, in 
the absence of that* which was th© main plank of co-opnrative 
farming to China* it was naive tx» euqpect resiilts frcm any 
half hearted move, Tl» initial enthusiasm and su®>port for 
progressive legislation for ceiling laws and redistribution 
dwindled as the years passed and as a result the laid that 
was available for co-cperativlsation was ertramiely limited. 

To the extent the movament pacogressed it faced problOTs of 
ineq^ality-econooic* social and political-as all kinds off 
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sfMDsber® vere atSmitted £am lalaourttrs^ t#ii«3xts«i o«ii@Jr 

fmsmrm and landlords wlisre mmih. m<^isbor would got imxmtttS:- 
acscording to his share in the land. After a field sunrey , 
imlel Thomer reported that# **fimly lodged in chief 
positions of village iwwer to»day» the dcaainaat f<Bailies stai^ 
ready to seise the lions share of the vast progrataro of 
oo«^>erativo devaio|OT»iit. as the peasants say t jis Ke Pas 
Jitna Hai# gtna 08® Milta Hai (a itwsdJer will beneii^ ' 
^>SDe^SlInitSnS5aO»*p^sesses|*. Cited in Tai il9f4 si23tK 

3. fhere is a narked difference hetueen the land refonns 

ateasures initiated fey the Conmunist Covermient in Kerala 
and tho&& initiated fey Congress Covamci^nts in other 
states. Firstly# as mxm as the Maaefeoodripad govemfnent 
caa® to power it passed an ordinance forbiddii^ evictions 
of all sorts which ware taking place in all other states. 
Secondly# the Agrarian Relations sill provi^ted that the 
crop sharers and the tenants-at-will fee easplicitlfl 
provided rights on par with the std>stantial tenants. Most 
other states did not give security of tenure to titese 
categories* Mhereas the laws in other states favcmred 
thm rich peasants* in Kerala those who worked on the land 
ware also to fee hcMsafitad* yhirdlyg agridoltural lafeeuxers 
consisted of a fixed pr«^rtion of the produce froa the land* 
Fourthly* whereas in laost states landowners could retain 
iiiOBt of the land under personal ©ultivatioai which in fact 
caused mass evictions* in Kerala this right was strfe^y 
limited and defined and could eva^ fee withheld in the case 
of any owner who possessed more than 10 aeopes of d«Mfele» 
cropped land (BettelheJm,, 19€S s 221-222}* 

4# As Ronald liarring has put it "‘the assumption that the ■ 

fenreaucrsM:^ omstitutes a nmrtral instrument to fee used fey 
the state to act on and change society i»|>14es that values 
can be transoltted directly through Imreaucracy frost 'the 
legislators* But in fact officials* both high and' low* may 
not share the values in the -policy msdel at all. Kvan if 
the values are shared* the cojnffirete interests and sixsial 
milian within which the feursauerat operates may prevent tt» 
consolidation of strong and endurij^ ccmmittamnt IXe the 
reforms goals** {Herring* 1983 * 39). Hot reconstructing the 
bureaucratic apparatus bequeathed fey the Britishers inplied 
this assiaraption. Y®t/th® negativa attffndte of the Reventtt 
Officers in tha procewss of is^lementatlon has been acounted 
for in nwBi^r of sttftiies* One- iaportant sutdy In this 
regard feeing that of the Flatting CJC3®amission*s Gcmalttm^ on 
Tenancy ife*foxa which e3iplsii»d the attitude of tl» m'mmm 
Officers as follows t 
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•After all* i<leas abofut t3s® eroltitJLfim of teitaut*® ■ 
rigtsts as against the landlor<3 have been of a « 2 oa|»aratively 
recent growth* $he com:eptioa of land as property and the 
rigMis and privileges of the owner of the property ai» 
deeply rooted* The naconsdAons resistance of rev«n» 
officers to liberal ideas can* therefore* be easily 
nnoterstood* zn tte case of conflicting evi^nce there is 
gjseater tendency to believe the landlord than the tenant* 
the pmsmptS.<m being that the pooman is less lUcely to 
speak the truth* (cited in Zbld * 00}*. 

S« For details of jsipisodes in the process of in|>l«e!»enta» 

tion of land reforms in Taiwan* Iran and Maacieo see Tai 
C 1974 s 279 passim 286) • 

6* W- ftormaii* The llni-^d India and Pakistan p* 227* vide 

Thamson Jannni* Agr^i^ crisis'_Xa''i'nWa '’i' '''T of Bihar* 

New Delhi s orient ■ 

7* “Gandhi’s Interview to a delegation of United Provin- 

ces Samindars*** Jtily 1934 Mahratta, A^a^pnst 12* 1934* cited in 
R*P* Butt* IfT© t S2i* 

8.* thider the ^Inflimri^e of socialists inside the Congress 

and All India Idlsaa Siahha ^td partly because hm believed 
only in some csoerciem on the landed class* j^hru exposed 
the strategy of class conciliation adopted by Gandhi* Kis 
econcmic philosophy did not suffer from tl» nostalgia from 
which Gandhi suffered and he often said that econoa^c 
freed!* of tte masses dsmanded aoii» c«sercion of vested 
interests* m wrote in «Mhitl::«r India* in 1933 “Congress 
cannot escape having to answer the «|uestion new or later 
for the freedom of wddeh class or classes in India are we 
especially striving for? m w place the masses* the 
peasantry and workerrs first, or some mall edass at the head 
of our list? In my own mind it is clear that if an 
indigenous govemmnt took the place of a foreign goverroant 
and kept all the vested Interests intact* this wmid not 
even be the shaitow of freedom*** In regard to tl» way the 
vested interests were to lae divested he wrote t “history- 
shows us that thare is no instance of privileged class or 
grot^ or nation giving its special privileges or 
interests willingly*,*,. Always a iseasure of edass ccsersion 
has been ^plied* pressure has bean brought to bear* or 
conditions have been created which make it iiapossibl® or 
ur^ofitabla for vested interested to carry on* Iwad than tha 
enforced conversion takes place*. Cited in Frsntel, U978 t 53) 


9, gee for a succinct note in this regard iteonomic and 
Political meekly (May 19* 1983 )i “Land Reform is Dead* long 
hive hand Reform** 
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POLITICS OF LMID REFOaMS I» IlggA AHP flig PEaSPECTiVSS OF 


la %lm %mk Chapteur I <aiscassaa th® policy logic 
of th® Coagneas Pairty<-laspii»<l agrariaa. rafoias with 
special reference to patteanos' of laobillsatloa of agrarlah ■ 
classes and infeendad haneflclarles* I focussed on the fact ^ 
that as'eit within the statirs qpo which does z»:$t 

Inrolire a naior tri^foxssatlon In the agrarian stmcture^ 
coimtrles llhe HmxXoo, Iran and Japan had succeeded in 
nohllladi^ the lE^endad heneflciarles tho-iigli not on class 
basis In the Marxist sense of the term* In India* ^ tl»! 
other toad* particularly during tto regime, of Indira Oandhi* 
m> radical inltlatiiwss sii®>ercedlng the party and tto leaders 
at state Imvml e^lld be taken* because^ of the. strong 
opposition from the landlords rich peasants* 

Tto left parties* partlmlarly the ca?I and CPI(M)* 
much in line with their programme of bourgeois deiaocratic 
rewlution* believe in bre^dag this la^ass* They wish 
to carry out l«aid reforms within the bourgeois constitutional 
framework and link it with their task of completion of tto 
boiirgeois toaocratic revolution on tto agrarian front by 
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Structure azi<S creating scope for rapid dewlopsieot of 
agricolttare through au enterprising peasantry with the middle 
and poor peasants «^d agrJoultural la&mm m the 

hammrn- The owrarching political for® which the state -and 
political power assume in this process is termed as 
*lKational DesKHcracy* hy the CPI ai3«l People*, s ISfflaKKsracy 
by the CPI(M)» However# the bourgeois democratic 
revolutionary tasks can l>e. eonpleted only when, the parties 



and at the Oantre so as to be «»le to bring necessary 
amendeeents in tbor Metstitutieai. Till t^n the 
believe in leading strr^gles on the agrarian fnMC. on tl» 
.issues of land reforms and .follow mgt programmes like 
Institutional finance and renuaorative prices etc« Xf# 
wh^# they cxmie to power they would |j^le®«mt tlwse imasures 
effectively and bring miii:lania relief to the rural poor 
worldng on the land# 


Tl» strategy and tactics of the eoBwuaist. parties ©a 
the agrarian front have to be put in the context of thsir 
analysis of the structure and primary ■contradictions in 
Indian agriculture* It will be relevant to discuss hare 
the agrarian class structure in India as viewed by msm 
leading Marxian political economists, sTu^l«>rters of the left 
parties and their critlcis* Such an 
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laidfei-iitaad tim. p&mpme±lv&B ©t c^ammis-fe parties la regard 
t© the agrariaa struetare* 



m»t of tile aeadtoi.eiaiyi have earried oixt 
iavestlgatio]^ oal^ ia eertaia are^as aai .iMve t^aided to 
getmraiise the fiadiags to Zndiao agrlcultor© aa a whole* 
As a matter of fact ea^lrieal kacwle^^ at the grassroots 
level is very rnisoh laclcing* As dealt witdi la the previotis 
chapter ladiaa Matimal Congress daring the national 
movec^nt limited the strtiggles of peasants and tenants to 
opposii^ Briti^ iaqperialism. and the s|»E»itaneoi%s straggles 
against the native fe^idal intermediaries* Jl^fter coming to 
power# it adopted the policy towards the feiidal inter 

mediaries* ■ 
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"Th& of tlioir that, ttxi peaaaota 

sl%oal4 pmf cce^zisatlon for the laatSt 1*0 
hmjf the land frora the lan«31ords Zhtmesh ttie atato 
is to transfoxat tli^ v^p&x sactions of the peasantry 
into a party of 0r<l»r*»**i...O3i%>4iiisatim. «rill be am 
easier matter for the well«>to»do peasants and «rill 
fall as a heavy hmrdem upon the poorer peMtaatry. 

HO matter wlmt regulation may be draisa i:q^>cm p^per, 
providii^ for pmrchase by the village oomaRinity# 
etc,e tha laud will in practice remain inevitably 
in the hands of those who are ^le to pay for it* ' 
Henc^* the. esmpensatioa scImos will strengthen the 
rich peasants at the expense of the poor*'* 


The post-lndepentaence agrarian sitnation in India 
seems- to justify Lenin* s apprehensions* Ths transfer of 
ownership rights to the. peasants with cofflpemsation to the 
landlords wbs^t Imdiam land reforms laws has resmltad in 
the emergence of a rich p®.as-aiiEtry aloi^ with the. jnreservation 
of laadlord4.a®i* The policy of Isiid oeilis^ l»a, , in the maimt. 
led to inflation i® the nnstber of ^^sentee laafdholdiiigs» 
malaf idft transfers and Hahkarnesiay altlxmgh csoiKSentration 
in terms of tl»i csperatiom and oontrol has i>@®n modified 
a iiftle* The failure of tie cio«»operative moveneiJt;, 
which served as an ha^reseive slogan* is the JU^lcal end 
of the whole orocess* 


Tte {pestiom of the mode of prcM^hw;tiom and the 
develoiment of capitalism im Indi^ agricnlttre is am oxim> 




especially tixjse which, have experienced .r«®tid and 
progr^-ssive developeeat of the foross of prodiifiAicii on 
the one hand and those which have exs>erieasied the most 
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aiii§ piroferact.e4 on t4» otlier should 

imXp on« to ewlve a f raEaewotlt for f Ixinf auitably the 

lodiaa altuatloa* l^ha argunstei^s of h^alm while explaloiog 

the ovolutioa of agrarian structure in Eussia merit a 

mention l®re« Mthough the context was developeeixt of 

capitali^ in Russia, I argue that there are © 00 ^ gei^ral 

features in Xouiii*s arguraent which can ^tq^laiu the situation 

in India* imiike in Mestem Europe where there was a 

bourgeois ^democratic revolution of peasants ai^ wlmre, by 

the end of the twentieth century a Sx3U3rgeois agrariaaa 

staructure was fully established and relation between wage- 

labour and ca^itadist faxiaers had developed eixaugh to 

undemii^ any intermediate category of agrarian population 

re<jairing a bourgeois revoltitlssaa* She Indian situation 

presents a situation similar to that of Russia before the 

October revolution* It pre^nted the possibilities of 

bourgeois peasant revolxttion for sweeping away tt^ dosin^int 

feiidal elssients in the first step and proletarian. 

revolution in the next* E3g>laining the awsence of tt^ 

agrarian problaa in Russia, I^nin wrote in 1912 t 

“Undoubtedly a systo® of agriculture just as 
capitalist has alreadST become fimlY established 
and is steadily developir^ in Rusj^* It is in 
this direction that both laoQ^ord and pear.ant 
farming is dsvelc^ii^* But purely capitalist 
relations in our country are still overshadowed 
to a tremendcftis extent by feudal relations* I^he 
distanctlve character of the Russian agrarian 
problem lies in the strt^gle which the mass of 
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WMi« aaalysiiig tlie agrieiiltural 
h&mn nmt tim traasfoiaiation 

s»iat,io^iis of proiiuctloiia cssaitM ta3s» 
WM1« the pivot of stiroggie o® tlj® land 
fetadal tli© mrnxt^gmm 

awpivai of sorf^ ia tho dow®: 

pjpo^wsfeioa aaS wc^iLlii oartalaJ 

put an on^ to thoa® sunriiral»^ jEa tiiat; 
lia4 only mm path ijafoxr® fear • that of l 
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themhy Indicated his prefereiKse for a particular 
evolution of the agrarian structure in terns of its potentiality 
to allow rapid <3k»velopEaent of forces of production which are 
of cardinal iii^rtaiice for sharpening ooixtradictions in the 
relations of production and polarisation of classes.* The slow 
and painful deveicpEaent of forces of production associated 
with bourgeois development of the landlord type Cas distiag* 
uished frcHtt the peasant type) hlusts*'. rather than sharpening 
the eontradiction in the process of evolution of the agrarian 
structure* Bourgeois evolution of the peasant type will not 
only he ccn^ieive to the rapid develt^js»nt of new forces of 
production and sharpenir^ of the class contradictions but also 
to the creation^ of c^Jective conditions for the advancement 
of class struggle* However# l^enia speaks of the limitations 



****»ths essence of revolution now in progress aiaounts 
to the hreak-t^ of feudal iatifundia and to the 
creation of a £rem asd Ces far as this is possible 
under present circumstances) well*to->do peassaitry 
eepd>ly not only of tailing in misery on the land# 
tout of develop!^ the productive forces and prcnaoting 
progress of agriculture* This revolution doesn’t 
and camK>t in any way affect the system of sioall pro- 
duction in agricttltiire# the domination of the market 
over the producer# and conse<|uently the dcmination 
also of commodity production# since the struggle for 
the redistribution of the land caimot alter 
the relations of production in the fanning of this 
Isold* hnd we have seen that a feature of this struggle 
is the strong development of aeall-scale farming on 
the fedual Iatifundia* C£«eiiln# 1977 a * 20-21)* 

The. bourgeois govejcnmeat , of India has adqpted Lenin’s 
first path for the traaisfoEmatlon of the agrarian structure 
in India t vis* creation of an agrarian ecsmcciy In which 
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bourgieols agrarian relations o£ the first t;;^pe would: he 

'<3(»iQaxrt» ^ha oonirersion of femdai landed states into 

large farms# emergence of ri€^ peasaatary on the on® hand and 

disintegration of the small peasantry on the other# forcible 

eviction of tenants and proletarianisation of tt® direct 

producers of various Icinds -in the process of land- reforms gpo 

to confirm this interpretation of th®' prooess of agrarian, 

change in India mder the aegis of the Clongress Party, Hagi 

Eeddy* the former leader of UCSCRl (ML)# writes » 

«Th® big bourgeois landlord goverfswent in Indie has 
tahomi to the path of a gradhial transformation of 
landlord latifnndia into bourgeois with 

all its# plans for the mw^pXj of better seeds# 
fertilisers# of pesticides# smchanisation of 
agricnltinre* extensive fmielliUig of state loans 
into the landlord with the help of 

immense aid from inteineiational finance and 
Soviet revisionlSBi im* aeddy 19t€ i 292 ,) 


^gaestion of the mode of production esj^tcially 
in agricultiu^# however# has beon the subject of a major 
debate among Marxist scholars in recent years ^in India* 
The debate has been ^ly ^s^amiarised by Mice Thorner in m 
rec»nt paper* 


Tim main Issues involved in the debate according 
to Thormr are * 

1> Is there capitalim in Indian agriculture? If yes# 
~ then to what extent and in which areas? Is it a 
recruit pheimaaenon? Is it spreading? i$ore than 
anything else is it a guarantee of agricultural 
progress? 

2? If the dominant mode of production in agriculture 
is sot capitalist but pre-capitalist or semi*» 
feudal then what are the charaotaristie features 
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oi s«ai»-feu<Ml agricmlttirel T& wtiat: aacfcewt 
axe tl»y a braica oa agricuttaral progreea? 

3) Can Indim be c^araoberiaed wltli one or another 
or fiances well jcaoim. mdes of prodnctloa « 
jfewerj# feudally# oapitaliaa and the Asiatic 
snode f Is it necessary to modify one of 
Ma£x*s original concepts or to bring in a new 
mode (or modes) to aa:»mat for Indian or naore 
largely colonial specificity? Cao there be more 
than one la^de of prodaction in the mmm country 
at the sanie time? In that case are they nece- 
ssarily in CKJnflict ot may they be articulated 
in some fashion? 



i«hat are the' principal rural classes and their 
respectiire shares of the rural population? ®iat 
are the min lims of 'Conflict and what are the 
actual contradictions in rural India as a whole? 
Itlhat is ti^ role of gowernmant in reconciling 
or sharpe'ning these c<»iflietsf 

What iiaplioaticns do the results of the abore 
debate haw for the political <^:^on by the 
left parties? (Mice Thonser, 198'2 jt lt61-42)* 


in the debate* one more dimension oenild be added BEeeping 
the purpose of this stu^ in view * what is the Icind of role 
thi left parties play while in power in regard to the 
relations of prodixetion in agriculture and sharpswisg 
class contradiction* when Thonser speaics of the role of 
gov’emraental intervention* a distiiKition must be laade 
between the role of the govemnents which i^lemeid: land 
ref ones effectively and those which have a lulsewars'n 
attitude towards them.# I think the debate is relevant 
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abollticm' of landlordtsa, eljbaloaitioa of the of 

JUiijerlaliaa and <»ntinuing ciase struggle against capitalisa® 
in agriculture in defence of the mass of the i»asantry and 
agricultural lahomrsrs* 


l» Conception isefinitioii' and Srtent of Capitalian. .in 
ISSilHre 


itoong the early researchers who pidalished their 
fiirwaings on agrioalture in India were Sulakh Chandra Gupta, 
KotovysJcy and jDaniel Thomer* felt that capitalist 

relations in agricsulture were * leadtng, thcmgh not 

dominant# irhortwr wote in itdO i 



*»B©fore IfdOs tl»r® used to Sse in India only a few 



pockets of capitalistic agricaiture • parts of punjah 
and western g*P*, Central Gujarat# Ooisioatore# and 
Coastal Andhra* How for the first tin® there has 
cK»e into being in all parts ©f the countrysids in 
India# a layer# thick in smm regions# thinner in 
others# of agricultural capitalists* ***• 


In the asoct wave of studies the focus s was on the 

criteria by which capitalist farmers could be Identified. 

According to Rudra the criteria that distinguish capitalist 

farmers f roa merely big fanaers are t 

a) !feadency to cultivate oa@*'» land, on his own 
.ratter than to lease out# 


b| ifendency to use hired labour in a much greater 
proportion than family labour*: 

c) irentency to use farm laewshinery* 

d) producing mmmgh marketable .surplus* 

e) Organlsatl«m of prediction so -as to yield a 
high rats of return m his investments* 
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laaed oa ills field woiric Endra c»i»elijdedl t;lsat 
ttere was swsh clear ct*t t.reiKl as tbe «mergeiic® of c^italist 
farmers* 


(Criticising Endra for Ms imiiistorical asNi 
statistical argoiaeKt Ijftsa Patnaik says that historically 
the capitalist faaotaer is a former landlord or a rich peasant 
who es»rges from within the pxe<*i.<^isting non-capitalist 
economic stmctnre* ^©K-colonial. countries like India are 
charaterlsed precisely by a limited and -distojrtsd development 
of c^italisw which does not revolutionise agricnltnr®* For 


her neither mployment of hired l^bcnirers from outside the 
f aaily nor prodncticai for the market are the main criteria 
for identification of capitalist iartaers* These are 
necessary conditiims but sufficient conditions* lecause 
a large mm&imv of agricultxsral lalKJureirs arose as a result 
of proletarirniisatlon of ti» poorer majority of the peasantry 
under the is^act of imperialism, enplo]pisnt of these 
labourers was simply a ooatiis^jBt factor* Slahoratiag 
Patnalk*s position Ali€» Tlxin^r wr-ites t 

•*ThB characteristic of the genitme capitalist, 

Patnaik proposes# is not merely appropriation of 
surplus value generated by wage labour nor the 
sale on the market of a high proporticm of prodiKje 
but# and Indispensably, accimwilatlon and reinvestnmnt 
of surplus valtw in order to generate more surplus 
on an «iiFer-ffi^>a!»dlng scale* The capitalist 
agriculture can h® recognised by the c^g ree of 
capital intensifidatien i*a* growth of outlay on 
both constant and variafal® capital with reape«jt 
a given land area and# over time# a tendency 
towards a higher than average organic ocnposibioa 
of capital leading to higher productivity of land 
sasd labour* ( 1982 *p* 1984) 




necessary to ®j»®CEify separately acoanolatloa and reinvestiseat 
of surplus value since ttoey ■already fall within Lenin’s 
<Stefinition of capitalism as the highest stag® of ccesnodity 
production in which lahour pwer itself is a ccswaodity. 
Chattopadhyaya* s definition of capitalisan as generalised 
ccaffiQodity prodtKJtion would draw him closer to .Midre Gun^r 
Frank who has taken an eactrero position which, however, she 
assuTO'S CJhattopadhyaya is iK»t in ■m§m&mn% with* l?fee 
position of Frank is i 


‘••••all TOuntries dominated by iiEf>erialii^ entered 
the network of world capitalist exchange relation- 
ship (and also thereby estperlenc^td geix»ralis®d 
cscsaasodity production to a greater or lesser degree) • 
therefore, all these are capitalist. Therefore, the 
only possible iauaediat® programa© of a revoluticmary 
political party in each of these countries imist be 
socialist revolution* I believe the fallacy in this 
chain of reasoning lies at the starting point, in the 
failure to distinguish betsmen capital in tl» S£^re 
of esMshaii^e and capital In the sptere of prodtictioa* 

• •♦I am sure PC will not choose to draw t^ extreme 
conclusion whic^ Ounder Frank has donei but his theo- 
retical premise d5@s seem to be -jjpite close to Frank 
<lbid i 9 * 1965). 


However, frank has replied to Patnaik by saying that 
Fatnsik is wroR® in defining capitalism so narrowly as to 
retpire that profits la agrloatlture are reinvested on the 
very spot where it is produced l*e* in agriculture itself 
or in ^riculture in the same geographical area* feacordiag 



“Well what conclusioa will UP choose to draw froia 
her other extreR* Mthod"? That socialist revolu- 
tion will not i^iccsae the prograianatic or<feir of the 
daf until capitalism by Imr criterion - reinvest- 
ment ©f surplus value produced hy farm labourer on 
tlm same farm itself has penetrated each and 
every one of individual farms* (iMd * 1966) • 


Amit Bhaduri#. Pradlwin H* Prasad, Mlrmal Chandra, aanjlt Sau 


obtaining in agriculture in west Bengal are more in ooimaon 
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with tl» classical feti«3altsH» of master-serf t3?pe tli«a with 



Im ixm prodtjctlTrity aad stagnation in agrlcultnr® 
will contlnna to maintain the existing power 
structure at the village level in East India* 

2m Semi-feudal production relations will he moiaifiad 
to acccnanodate profitable use of improved t^shnology 

3* & 4, It is also possible that semi-feudal production 
relations will gradually give way to capitalistic 
production relations based on wage labour or will 
be singly oirerthrosm by the desperate poor unless 
a radical land reform is carried out (Ibid i 19661 


The f indings' of PrsMSmaa H* Prasad based on his study 

of 200 households in the districts -of jmmea, Saharsa and 

msngh^ in Bihar in 1970 1972 have been siwaarised by 

Alice fhorner SiKcintly as follcsfs i. 

»Iii tl^se villages utilisation of available irrigatiem 
facilities <teelii^s with lacrease in the size of 
holdings# larger landbwners (10 acres and above) who 
ciiitivate %d.th hired labourers# prefer attached 
worJoars# incfebtedEBSss is widespread# sharecropping 
is a ccaim»n feature# ai^ daily wa^es are so low that 
even hotiseholds with two worlcers eiigsloyed throughout 
the 3 ^ar are forced to take consuBsption loans at 
ejchorbitant rates of interest* These debts run on 
indefinitely sines the creditors do not expect ever 
to get the stipulated interest and principal from 
such rural poor* Usury is practiced mainly to 
perpetuate the indissol^le bond between the direct 
producer and his overlord**.* CXbid*) 
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MixmuX Eaajlit. Smi also sttbscuribetl to this 

■«defs## Mimal Clhaiidra ooti^mxsk&d Ms sttuSy oa 250 farms ia 
tlvm Mstricts of Wmst Bengal anS two loints to the 

arga®ent made fey Bhadnri t 

1* TM effect of s^^al-fendal ralatlonMS' eaa prodnetlve 
forcses need not toe so fatal as Bhadtsri argued# 

2, The massive imen^loyasat in the rural areas# of 
course stabilissea sesai-»feu«aaliaa. 

Based on Ms inguiry in Eastern India ^hoh Hndra has 

contested the forrastlations of i^t ., Bhaduri# Mrmal Chandra 

and Fradhan »« Frasad# la Allot Thqiraer»» wordsi 


"‘ilowlwre la these districts# ftndra reports# has he 
eacmntered the landowners wtMsm Frasad and Birmal 
Chandra describe as a class that finds it more in 
its economic and social power Interests to rewort 
to usury ratter than to capital investment# Cto 
the contrary he has found in many parts of the state 
landowners who are very much engaged la capital 
investments in tte form of irrigation# fertilisers 
and Highyeilding Variety Seeds* This is equally 
true of landowners who gi"^® their laad out on le&m 
to sharecroppers and those who cultivate it tteoselvas 
with the telp of Mred labour* .The practice 
toecaMB® almost universal in ifest Bengal# Rudra 
discovered# of owners paying for the irrigation 
and advamsing the share of costs of seed and 
fertilizers* These advances are repaid by the 
tenant in terms of crops at tte time of tte harvest*. 
No interest is charged** (ibid « p* iBdS)* 


Usury ^Eists tout it does not ajp^ar to Eudra that tte 
landowning IcSfess in west Bengal is dependent on usury* 
Conditions of lateurers or tenants being bomid by daht e**d 


other obligations to a particular landowner because of shortage 
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©f laixjur io jp®®Js, seasoas esjcists Ijotli is -taaaiit famed laiods 
sad to hired fanasd jLands« On the whole the argiane’ats 

of R^adra ere to fawnr of the existence of capitalist rather 
than s«Bi-fendal relations* 



turning next to the debate on niral" class structure 
and class contradictions# iULice thorner re-'views the argua»nts 
of Joan Hencher# Hicaal Chandra# Wtsa Patnailc# Ashok Rudra 
pranab Bardan# Pradhan m*. Prasad and dolm Harris* 

doan M^Kher (19?4) studied tin detelos3®»iit of 
agrlcultaral lafoour'ers ©rg«aisations and peasant association® 
to thanjavur and Chingleput to taiail Hadu and Kuttanad in 
Kerala* Her interest was matolf to find cmt wil^ agrariaii' 
conflicts have taken place on a sustained basis to scaae areas 
and mt to others* 

la Mender’s opinion agrarian conflicts to India have 
been persistent in 'areas wl»re there are ® large nuunber of 
agricultural labourers even though peasant organisations are 
not strong. As against Eric HOlf^s hypothesis that it is 
the middle peasants who constitute the leading group to 
peasant i^risings# she observes that it has been the landless 
labourers wittKsut any ties with landowners who have J»en the 
main organisers of agitations* in Chingleput, altlK>ugh there 
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are a large nmtmT of agrlcultiiral lai>oiir«rs ia aaiy 


Y^ax, oaly a handful of thain majf beecsae shareeroppers* 



■OoG^etitlon wong agrical-fctaral lalx>urers and poor peasants 
for getting land on cropshar® inhibits organisational unity 
among them so mtnsh bo that they not only caniK>t fight for 
their cnstOiBary tenancy rights tout also become vulnerable to 
the iBanoeu'vxes of the landowners to keep the® divided and 


Mencher also pointsont that caste allegiances by 
people in the system, as well as by outside observers, 
class differences* well»t«>»'do mm&mxB of middle ranldLi^ 
castes may give land preferentially to their' casts»ates who 
identify themselves with the Mg landowners rather than with 


factor which works to the advantage of the rich and blurs 


class loyallty and class organisations* (Alive iPhorner 


1982 * 1984) 


to Indian scholars# although a bit novel to the foreigners* 
Even# for instance# in areas like Kuttana^ where agricultural 
wortesrs are highly organliWfd# the <3htri®tian landowners 
prefer to employ agricultural labourers from amongst 
scheduled Castes as they belong to the Hindu religion* It 
could M possible that in Malabar region f^usllw may be 
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1 tMiik tlie sMiKrio^cultiijral f actisirs which work, m 
psychological piills against the poor peasants and agricul- 
tural labourers in organising across casteii sub— cast® religious 
and sect ' lines - very persistent 1® Kerala - tay® to be ex^ained 
to find out to what extent they work against class-based 
electoral mobilisation by the left parties, This i will «teal 
elsewhere to find out what efforts the left parties haiie made 
to overcoa®' such problesas, 

Hismal Chandra delil^rates on the nature of the rural 
classes in west itengal with speNclal, reference to Burdwan, 
district in temas of incc®» fro® various sourceas. He also 
oonsiiters the Implicaticaais this pattern has for class— based 
political action, ^ccardiag t® hi® t^per classes are those 
foailie® who depend vpon their rental income. These classes 
are i landlords who depend upon rental incoaB®# rl<^ peasant® 
who are dependent on m»a-faiatly labour and iiil^e peasants 
who cultivate with the help of marginal non-family labour 
along with theirs. Based on the source of income he devides 
the villages into class configurations i on© taking into 
accoiBit only agricultural income and the other taking into 
account all other sources of inccnie iacluding agriculture. 

This criterion leads CSaandra to find two classes which are 
more or less e<^al in number x those w}x> get unearned 
incosae — all who lease out land ©r hire in workers — 
tl» one hand, and the poor peas^ts and agricultural lakKmrers 
on tl^ other, Given this gutasi— etjuality a struggle launched 



i itSg 



m aitd mos® uisafiyii e^proeudb ae^raiig^ i&o 

ciwfMtra mml^ h® 0 m thmt. vas foU^MNi in t3m nzniieiai 


£:i#aaaiit atimuglaa in tlta past in: mm^gmX nm in 
BamgA tliat ■took pla<^ &m3^ i§4@«47 for tenancjf rafom aao^ 
tfm otl»®r duriii® 19i7»-?Q for i^otif ination* recwwrf an^ 
r-jsdistrlbijrt:^©!! of snrpliis Xsm&m Xa iaaotti tha csisos tli® 


cO'iicantratioa w&m o® tl» allisiaetioii of *mm particular 


fouflal r^snaant*** Btit Ittm aXso tlior# nom ^fficultias 


In tntli tJte Gmmm tlis Miploitors wero intn nltli unrif siwlJl 
m&m& wte im& mmm close frioE»is end rolatiirea maag stddl® 
and ptoor peasants oiial»l.a<l the upper classes to ernatn 

di^isicins eeaofty the iiilitant or^jsnisors and defeat tiM 
istovownts* cmKtntins on the approach of iiismal Chai^ii# 
Alice th&xwmx mmmxtm 1 

Qmn^m iantead proposes a ti«o sta^ ^^p^roach 
itfith left*«ti»g political as the first ^ai* 

mMM this tms l^ien achie^^idt the aain ta^ im^xmm the 
elii«in^i«m of all form of mploitation* fl® forsMs 
the pcissiMlitf^ of a nrntear of si^stagpea la the 
courso &£ th© •when the linws .-..sotwwn the 

friencilf imA hostile eloss^nta stay hawe lae 
redrawn" ClhM 1 p* 19941* 


Wmm FatnaUi llte Mixmal distinguishes 

tetww the erploitin^ clmses^landlords and rich peasants 


l^^ithin 


!,-■ !' ' ' f ■’ .-.‘'■‘t. ,(f.v -^I-^^vS^^s,;-.!^>v«,^ji/^3*^ 
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eacjh :<if tl»se categories she specifies two different strata 
based on ttm dwlnant mode of ejqploltation* wliether in tlse 



form of rent or wa^s* The disti«Kitlons among tl» foxar main 
classes ar® th® saae as those focussed in the Marxist classes, 
‘*Thns in the case of big landowners# whetli®ir feudal or 
capitalist# fMlly ineabers «ton*t perform manual tebour in raafor 
farm operations, .Sispervlsloa or oj^rating of machinery# ■ 
Patnaik specifies# 'is 'not considered manual labour. Rich 
peasants do participate in manual work? howe^r their 
resource position is; such that "appropriation of othesrs* labour 
is as important as use of f«iily labcnir* The middle peasant 
is primarily self-^eraployed sis©e on tim average tiw resource# 
per Capita Just suffice to^ ■ esaploy adet^ately the supply of 
family labour and to provi^ living at a customary substance 
lexml. The poor peasant family must -hire out its members 
for wages or lease in land no matter how high the rent# Or 
combine# these two «3sp®dleats“* Tfm poor peasants and full 
t^i® labourers cannot make both ends nwset. Although fulltime 
agrlcutlr-al labourers lease out sorae strips of land which 
they don't cultivate.# 'yet the labour eouivalant of the 
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timm presents imdra»s cono&ptixm of classas 
which are defined hy class contradiction® • The relations 
between .classes are relations of production, but Rudra goes 
on to qualify this stataiaant by saying ‘not all relations 
of production define classes* • They define various •social 
gro^^s*., tout ’only some social groins are classes*'* 

Ruling out tte theoretical otoligetion to fit the ' 


oin»r® and # class of agrieultural labourers* The latter 
includes# toroadly, landless labourers, and poor tenants 
not hire any labourers* RuSra dDes act find any ©ontra»»- 
diction between capitalistic farmers and farmers with 
fe,atures. According to him, *there may be coexistence of 
more or less feudal and more or less capitalist farmers la 
the saftte region, or la th& saaie village, or even in the saae 
family* Tl»re may in fact to® oo-existence of some traits 
pical of feudal landawners .in ths same farmer** Because of 
the caste factor in India, Rudra also rejects the classical 
dlstinctioii bet^#»en landlords and rich peasants# based on 
participation in manual wort, Upper castes in most of the 
cases do not talce to the plough even if they have very smal3 
holdings* On the other hand, in a»chanised agriculture 
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is pimjab eves mmetn participate is agrlcultsr-e* 3?he 
class of Mg lastSowsers wMch is referred to as the rslisg 
class Is Isdia, is a h^torid class part feudal asd part 
capitalist* 

sudra argues that apart fra» the Mg lasdswsers 
asd agricultural lahourers^r. tie rest of tl» population is 
classless# "fhls classlessness results from the fact that 
while tMy have costradictios sneang theiaseives# thejf 
do iKJt have clear costradictioas with the two principal 
Masses* <3r ssywh coatradictions are. of stdssldi-arY nature"* 
Only ti» straggle hetiiees t^ie two main classes caa provide 
tM isaotive for€» for any changes is the agrarian structure* 

Rudra spells o^lt the political iatplicatlons of his 
analysis of clas»s in Indian, agriculture* As tMr® is no 
contradiction heti^sn landlords and capitalist faCTwrs# 
there is no Justification in pioagramB^s ••M support 
assigned capitalist force# against the assumed feudal forces 
in an assiawd struggle between the two"* He firmly rejects 
the concept of alliance of the entire peasantry* from the 
landless labourers to the capitalist farmers* against 
the feudal landlords* a?his political line only betrays 
the interests of peasaotry not belonging to the ruling 
class and tM agricultural labourers* I'he main vmmkxmBs 
of _ the earlier peasant moveRteats has been that they have^ 
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been led by rich peasantry whc beiaefited frcsn the 
HKJWMBIit,. 



lludra»0 suggestions go much against the political 
line adopted by the left parties - CPI, CPI(M> and to amm 
extent even the CPI Cm,) • Left parties, particularly the 
CPI and CPI Cm), have been relying on middle and rich 
peasants in the nmte of struggle against feudalism and 
imperialism in the bourgeois democratic stage of revolution, 
'Iheir real intention, in line with the classical Marxist 
poaitimi, is to win over the laiiMle and rich |>easants to 
the side of the poor peasants and agricultural isbourers in 
their struggle against the landlords* But., it appears to 
lae, that because of various problems, organisational or 
otherwise, it is the middle and rich peasants, alttwsugh 
numerically ®Rall, who becoiae leading force and agricul- 
tural labourers and poor peasants lag behind in spite of 
their large niaabers* It is worthwhile to examlm*, for the 
purpose of the present study, to what extent electoral 
mobilisation which requires various traits in the leaders 


and persons who can laobillse funds, results la the 
ascen<tency of the middle and rich peasantry* Here 
elections and eloctoral alliances and even the formation 
ynlt^d Front Govesnxaents seam to obstruct the eraergence of 
genuine lea^tershlp of th© agricistlix' al workers and the poor 
peasantry. This was a probl^ during- the period of the 





conc®iTOd His r®J«c!ti©i 3 # of tl»s vmm o«i"th« 

texBi fetatoliaiB analysiag lnm.m history 1» the tey 

to the propositions jaaJces* He points out that for hlaa* 
the political eco»a!lsts who- vmm the tem seanl-feudal 
prestaoafoly belieim that the mcwSe of pro#action In India 
during soae prerions i>erl«»d was feudal* »ieii la lia© 
with tha pattern that evolyed ia aarope, Shose who as© 
this term ax® ancoacseraed with the' scKsio-caltural specif id 
ties in India which cannot !:» termed feadal* 


**'i^reas the fiaropeaa genias forged tha features aad 
rituals of feudaii®o (such as commendation* hcmiagw 
and fealty) the ladi.aB genius inirented the caste 
system* the Hindu ethos* m advances the hypotiwisis 
tluit Whereas in the western world* hierarchic 
structure of society is malntalasd* in the ultimate 
analysis by violeace* this particular role la Indian 
history was played not ty violence but by Ideology* 
(All«» ^fhoraer 1982 t p*, 206.2} 
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Based oa tbe ali^kire aasferstaBdlng amdra Suggest* that 
the patteras of struggle to be waged by tl» oppressed classes 
should h@ struggles against BrahaiiaiG ideology# 1' wuld 
say that this sounds quite rigM;« However# both on scientific 
analytical plane and in the field of political practice and 
strategies of B»bilisatlon of the oppressed classes an 
in-depth mderstaadiag of the socio-cultural ethos of the 
country has been lacking • Both# ' tte majority of leaders 
and cadres of left parties mcterstand the problematic of 
struggles and movements la tero® of sterile eeonomism or 
politicisation in the bourgenis ctoocratic sense of the term# 
which Is again alien t© the Indian ethos* Both the categories 
of practitioners suffer fro® dc«d>le loyality t to the left 
iiteology 'ConfitoBlng to the street# factory# trad* union# 
party office conference and pttolic meeting on the one hand 
and loyality to caste# religimi and other- ctistomary aspects 
oa the other Because of this in-built contradiction# 


has to he. understand in this seose 


Alice Thomar rightly aampares the line suggested by 
Eudra and that which has been a<tetpted by the leftwing 
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itodtorastriaa ©jcgaaisaticja At^faelSNac Viiem&t S«eait:A# wMcIi 
a repNort: on tim Hal%garaatx« riot; 0 « Tte report 
regaled that it Is tlws east® Hindm who perpetrated violeiwsa 


*"?he saasiti that oast© h®ira»chi©» reflect 

©couHstaic power and ownership of land*** It is at 
this point that cast© riots, reflecting cjonflict 
of class interests take place « in th© laissd 
capitalist ©cono©^ of today casta persists as a 
part of fasdal i€teH^logy•**ll, To ©stahlish' a liidE 
hatwcen fights ©ijainst cast© oppression and class 
drpXoitationiv # * is th© need of the C hlic© 

l^hornar, 1982 « 20#i| « 


M^aal 8©ii dijpta stresses th© contint^ datermliiing 
ml© of InptriaiiM mmm in post^indi^aniancet India in 
terns of the continunc© of Indian ©ccnoaiy as an integral 
part of the world capitalist systan* •®Ms is a capitalist' 
tr©M which i»ai£ests itself .in m «r»lonial or seiai*>pColonial 
society where the feudal node of prodoeticn and femtel social 
fornaticn snrwiwe in m assinilatiwe fom^ mnning omr a 
waristy of proportionality h©t«si©n fesNial mode and capitalist 
node”* The a^ariaa fomntion whieii was eolcmial and mm$m 
feudal in the colonial period con he labelled seni*€»cilonial« 
and seci-fetK^ in the post-ixidependeiKe period e^ssording 
to 'hlSL* '^fhongh capitalian- has coss« precapitalist mde 
is still pruimlentyr and capitalist dewel<^^iit is arrested 
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£mK3am@Rtally oii@ of full-scale capitalist ^’»@loj»ae«t . 

(Mice 3?horner, 1982 » p, 20il*S2*) 

^iiother point of iriew Is tiiat of Sharat a, Lin, who 
agrees with the superlraposed dual niocte of pro<auction proposed 
by Banaji and Sea Gupta, ,Lln*s opinion is that **tte two 
priaary sodas {pre-capitalist 'and capitalist) lnterp®i»trate 
generating a single raocte with dual character haviisg at once, 
both acccOTsodatiag and conflicting internal dynamics**. 

State power is shared by two historically opposed rulii:g 
classes since it is based on two historically opposed 
primary imactes* Henc®/ it c«nofe reawia for ewer stable, yet# 
Lin opines, it may last lons^r than has been the case elsewhere 
in the world, yhls is because of tls® well— entrenched nature 
of ti^ pre-capitalist mode, wide regional variation in the 
strength of capitalist forces, the social inertia of sheer 
size, and the role of cultural factors, 

Lin suggests the course of political action for left 

parties, T1» oppressed classes, the proletariat and the 

impoverished peasantry must struggle against whichever 

of the t’ii«3 imi^a and elements of state power is confronted, 

“She en«8y must be carefully <^«osea siiwe a struggle 
against the feudal aspect which d3esn*t talse into 
account the bourgeois aspect will lead by default 
to strengthening the positicm of the latter and to 
the type of class collaboration easercised b? various 
left parties, ibwever, it is not yet the movMiei.nt 


t 

f 




for a stage of struggle for tim socialist 
revolution since ttm liadian bourgeoisie has 
not completed and cannot ©oe^lete the bourgeois 
democratic revolution* Uhls can be conisleted 
only by ^ alliance of iwirlcers and peasants 
who constitute nearly 90 per cent of the 
population* {Alice Uhornerp 1982 » p* 2062) • 


based on the following observations i tteire' are vasts 
nwnber of agricultural wage earners jf production and returns 
are sidsject to the market i the laeans of production in 
agriculture are now produced industrially and are ac^aired 
througb the warketi constant increase in th»: -use of capital 
inputs! growth in agricultural ■ production though increasing 
.mobility of the rural proletariat mmm of who® are migrating 
etc* The implication sh® draws frs» this is that the rural 
proletariat today is embedded with revolutionary |x>tential* 
Along with the p<»3r and saiddle peasants and other oppressed 
classes they should be united agal.n8t the rich and capitailist 
f anaars* This enviously 1® a rejection of the tactics of 
the laajor left and parliamentary parties which are increasingly 
aligning with the- rich# 


In conclusion Alice Thomer' ssfB that laost of the 
analyses and political prescriptions smack of the aimehair 
and the scholar*.s candle# Although they are scientific- 
theoretical discus-sions they aead to be ccrablned with the 
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-thing to da with how one coiK3eives political practice* In 
my wiew political practice is w>re a matter of inTOlwaent 
or ooamtowat which may imslude stiiuiying the prc^lem 
conceriKsdl with scientific curiosity* 

In the light of the daow discussion on the evolution 
of Indian agrarian structure the controversy regarding -the 
inode and relations of production in Indiaa agricrulture may 
be resolved to a great escteat*' What coiaes out of it is 
that the agrarian structure, set for lx»urgeols development, 
is still dcssinated by remnants of feudal mode ^and 
relations of production with the capitalistic mode and 
relations evolving -very slowly and painfully* Thus the 
evolving Indian agrarian relations are twice removed from 
the second type of bourgeois prodtoctive forces which lenin 
referred to and which I discussed above that is* the peasant 
bourg««is forces of prodvKStion which is conducive to rapid 
developaeat of agriculture* iiowever# this argument is sid>Ject 
to regional and geographical variations in addition Jto 
variations that have been affected by relatively effective 
impl^iWintatioa of land reforms in states liJ&e Kerala and by 
the prograsme of Gr«n S^volutifiai* Of crourse these variations 
are snail given the vastness of the country and areas 
unaffected by land refoinos end stat^ intervention for 
institutional change and areas which are still dominated by 
feudalism* yet* the thrust of tte argument does not changeji 

I/''''''''''--':'''''"- 
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P.C. JosW. suggest;® ia fact a tria Madia* First of all# he 
is critical of the tose of a siagle frame of reference for 
the study of the agrarian structure for the country as a 
whole* He writes $ 


ffeds is i«iiat Mice.fhonmr also esrpxessed in an 


this issue* However# I will focus mainly on the theory 
and practice of the CPI and CFICH) Iseeping in view of the 
purpose of the study* heft parties other than the CS^I and 
CPICmS have broadly subscribed to the wiew that agrarian 
ralatioiis in India are sssat-feudal operatli^ In the overall 
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eaoaiomst •toiinat;@d by tbs JjsteTOSts la tbs 

fom of txads* aiifl forolgn capital*, ybe Jbwjreaucaratic 
mm^mSc»ie aecor^irag to ttsa# is senrii^ oa tlie 

whole# tins abowa interests* ffm bsslc strategy is to 

3 

fight out 8emi«»£suiaiisia i»&<>-ooloai(lisan. with agrariaa 
armed struggle as the axis with the aliiancm of agricul* 
tural laboursr a# poor peasants* laidcile peasants and to sesae 
extant rich peasants In tJie bourgeois stage of revolution* 
Howe'er* there are several differanc®® in regard to 
strategy and tactile in spite of the Inroad iir»3terstaiidiiig 
among these parties* which iiseludes mainly the linldlng of 
agrarian politics and land reforw to th® c^stloa® of 
capturiag state power and dicfbatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry (Gou^h and Sharaa .1973 # H* irtsddy# 

WS)* 



CPI and CPI(M> tim theory and proctic® ihi the agrarian frearat 
assisae central a role in the reallsittion of ultimate goals 
in general and the iwaediata goals In particular* in the 
present stay® of revolution and in th® context of historical 
and jxslltlcal <ievelo:mi.i;nts in the country aft-ar indepeademw 
tte cowfiunist parties do not have any basic difference®* 



particularly at tlie theoretical level,, with the laud reforms 
prograaarae aud strategy of agrarian change within « bourgeois 
framework adopted under the ^gis of the CSongress Party. The 
basic differences center arourd tte is^leaentation of the 
programme and its pi»re-<pisites-» However., given the Marxist 
understanding that the botirg^isie will not take radical 
initiatives in the cxsmpletion of the Ixsurg^is democratic 
tasks the conraunists have never develor>@d any illusions about 
the fulfilment of the prtmises made by the Congress and dranata 
govenmeiits on the agrarian front* .It has not been surprising 
to the cxMarounista that whatever radical fervour that may have 
been pre.seiit in the ©ongress Party during the national 
movement and to some extent in its agrarian progrannes has . 
steadily dwindled siiw» independeiwe* TfcW' iiaBiedi.at« goals 
of the camiunist parties are aimed at only complementing the 
agrarian programme of tt» bourgeoisie in terms of filling 
the gaps in the policies, ataeniiiiig the laws, providing an 
alternative a^ainistrativ® ettos, checking the manoeuvres of 
the vested interests and, more Importantly, formulating 
alternative strategies of mobilisation of the inten^d 
beneficiaries for their effective participation at all levels 
of tlw process* The Ctongress prograronecii the whole has to 



The pro^jranaae of fete CPI states * 

**Th 0 national bourgeoisie* having secnire^ state power* 
set it self the tas^ of putting the oonntry on tim 
path of ia^penitent capitalist #svelop®ent *•*.*•*#•• 

Th« maift aim of Congress agrarian legislation has l»en, 
to replace s«ii-feu<ial relations and forms' of 
promotion in agricaltnre b 3 f capitalist relations and 
capitalist forms of prodtaetioa# 

The Oangress goverraaents have stibstantlally curbed 
feudal vested interests through variotrs legislative 
measures The enactntent of these antlfeudal 
measures has gone hand in hand with conscious efforts 
to develop and foster a class of rich peasants and 
capitalist landlords who could becOTse the bacldxsne 
of the new capitalist agrarian set-u^ *,*.*• •(which) 
with state aid could expand production..**.. But it 
is important to not® that t.fm ruli*i^ national 
bourgeoisie* being itself an exploiting class did 
not pursue these aims..**.. B© wond&r that in 
totality the gains of agrarian legislation under 
Congress rule have been partial and limited* being 
confined mainly to tl» upper atuata of tl» rural 
population* while a large section of the toiling 
l>easantry still lives in cwmditions of gross 
poverty and subject to multifarious fontis of s€sml- 
feudal exploitation*. (C3PI 1968 z 22—23). 


over ten million acres of cultivated land 


inter rnedi ar ie 
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'tmdBiZ peasant ooc^atioa mA over large area® of forest, 
pastuire aii<S wastelan^as h&m feeeii aboll®ha<a# Although th@ 
posttlo*! of those Mho got ocewpeaacy rigWts has uawSoubtedly 
changiKS# 8«aid»»£«»dal f033»» of eKploltation siioh as »uh-.l@ttii»i 
or leaelna cwt at exorbitant rents, usury, ana sharecropping, 
leading to lii^>oiiR»riahHieat of the vast population raiiain, 
Osncontratioii of land ownership did not decline even after 
land reforms* As the CPZ pointed out t 

••in the country as a whole 2*43 per cent of 
rural households, each owning more than 30 acres 
lK>id i»tMeeii t-h/m 28*5 per cent of the total land, 
whereas at the other end @2«S .per cent own betimen 
then only 27*43 per cent of the total land**, 

{CSt'I, 1988 t 26)* 


On the Qwm hand the @coiK»iy of the bulk of the self* 
cultivating peasantry has not Ix^rowed e» accsount of 
the continuation of the 8emi**£®itdal l3«tr«l»fMi aiMl expioitatlrm 
of the producers through ttw market by traders and on the 
other, capitalist relatiens of prodNiCtion have made signifi** 
emit, inroads into the agrarian set-up and the dominant mode 
of production is now capitalist# (CPI 19©8 i 28) 

Pointing to the crisis on the agrarian front the 
prograame stated * 

••Survival of ssmi-feudal modes of ®xploifcati«»i 
combiJMd with the growth of OMweercialisation of 
agpriculture have produced a new set of reactionery 
vested iiduirests# x«aiidlords, usurers and wholesale 
dealers, often combizw>d in the swie perscm, constituti 
the motera parasites lK»ld£ng up the progress of 
agriculture and supporting right reaction # 
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• price mechaiii®® a»d markat 

laanipalatlorw deprive the peasants of whatever 
little benefits they secure on account of land : 
reforms and tecluKJ logical development* The 
peasant is fleeced by con»rtodity capital both as a 
producer and as constaoer" (Ibid t 28*-29j . 

The prograraae, a® ©aeplained elsewhere*, identified 

monopoly capital as the enemy both on agrarian and industrial 

fronts* In this regard the rich iseasants are also being 

exploited and the CPI sides with thsra on the price c^estion* 

The stand of the party in regard to rich peasants who 

proAice cash crops ia that tihe producers of cash crops which 

are aatported are often milled on acccxmt of sharp and sudden 

fall in prices, due to price Riani|»Jd.ations by monopoly 

interests in the capitalist martot* H&wsm ttm <^aestion of 

remunerative and stable prices of agricultural products has 

7 

great ia^jortaace for these sections* 

' The solution, the programme states lies in a **radical 
agrarian reform and a conscious oKjvement to increase 
productivity in agriculture* 

Projecting tte non-capitalist path of developnent which 
the party adopted the prograia*Be® states that this path 
will, through far-reaching refomsi. unshackle the productive 
forces in industry and agriculture, ensure rapid economic 
growth and rising living staii.darda of tl» people* The 
government of national democracy embodied in the national 
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^feswscratic fir©at will th® «®oac«By on swch. lines 

■feliat thS' growth of capltali®EB in indtastry and agriculture 
is restricted and the country is put on the road to socialism* 
CCPX, 1968 I 

Tim national democratic front which will im 
instrimsntal in the program® will consist of patriotic forces 
of the country wla* the working class* the entire peasantry* 
including the rich peasants and agricultural labourers, the 
intelligentsia and the monopolistic bourgeoisie. The worker- 
peasant alliance will be the basis and pivot of the tmont. 

{CPI, 1960 # €4-45 ). 

As reflected in the docixnents of the front organisa- 
tions like All India Kisan Sabha, and booklets written t»y 
individual idteiolc^ues the path of CPI in subi^guent years 
has not changed* 

The 8t.and of the CPI, however, has not been free of 
criticism and accusations* one such accusation is that it 
is Joining hands with Kulaks and other exploiters in rural 
areas for soh^ electoral crumbs* Another accusation is 
that this practice is opportunism* In reply to the 
critics and accusen . Indradeep ®inha guotes Ajay Ohosh an 
iapojTtant leader of the tmdivided CPI t 
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isatjLonal bourgeois!® wbicb opposes 
iiaperialian and feudaliaa in so far as they 
obstruct its own growth, also tends to compromise 
with theoB in order to ccMnbat the mass moireiiieiit * 
Above all the bourgeoisie seeks to develop the 
csonntry along capitalist path which tends to 
strengthen treads towards monopoly. The 
im>i»polies seek i»t merely collalxjration with 
foreign capital, but also display, as we have 
seen, profoundly reactionary tendencies** 

(Ghosh, 1962 * 293) , 


■ Sinha emphasises that what Ghosh said above has not 

lost " validity even after two decades* The task is 
still the liquidation of the imperialist, feudal and 
monc^ly exploitation by way of building a united front of 
"the workii^ class, ' the peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie 
and the national ix>urgeolsie prepared to Join against 
imperialism"* (Sinha, 1982 s 16-17)* 


lk>nopolists and multinationals are the links and 
^ the embodiments of imperialism which works throiigh the 

I international market and through which the burden of 

unequal commodity exchange in the international capitalist 
market is passed on to the liidi:aii peasantry* This burden 
increases as tte crisis in world capitalist sharpens* 

Slnha mentions two .in^jortaat aspects of this crisis that 
have a profound impact on th®. Indian - economy on the one 



> 
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JLfflpsjE'ialS.at. csQiiKtrie® aiwl %!» s^JLIl tmmt rapi^li deteriora- 
tiioa in tiie intarsectoral teitns of -trade between agriculture 
and thm other sectors of the Indian eeoiKaay* 


Sinha is critical of I .<3. Patel the Qovemer of the 
Reserve saidc of India# who according to hi® gave a pro-* 

"j capitalist solution to tt® country's agrarian problems t 

"Bayond a point# small farming is not viable* If so# the 
remedy lies iK>t in providing credit to s\jch small farmers 
but in providing them with alternative gainful work** * This 
means that the bourgeosie lets the smtall farmers to beocME® 
agricultural labourers and tries only to provide alternative 
gainful work* It leads the small peasant faming to ruin and 
consolidates capitalist agriculture on its debris (Ibid# 
70-71), 

Cdwoianists oppose this policy of welcoming the ruin 
of tion-viable m&all peasants#, opposing subsidies and reliefs 
to him and counselling tl® ruined peasants and agricultural 
workers to wait until capitalist agriculture bears fruits to 
“trickle down" to them* Hence# they demand defence of the 
small peasants# liguidation of scssifeudal and semicapitalist 
landlordism# distribution of land an^ng the tillers# and 
gradual transition to socialist agriculture based on voluntary 
co-operatives of equal producers Cibid t 72), 
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■ •‘Land to tim tiller, fair wage to the agricultural : 
workers r^uueratiiPe price to tli®. pesant aad cl»ap food to 
the people are the main slogans around which the party 

the raon»eapltalist ' path and opposes 'the capitalist 
path* It relies firmly on agricultural labourers and poor 
peasants, unites solidly with small and middle peasants and 
tries to win tt» rich peasants in order to isolate and defeat 
the landlords, the usurers, the nonopolists and ti» multi- 
nationals in alliance with the industrial working class aii^ 
other damocratic classes** Clhld t 725, 


The stand of the CPZCh) regarding the task on the 
agrarian front has been presented in its Central Conmittee 
Resolutions of 1967, 1973 and 1978 « These years are crucial 
In 1967 the CPI<M) emerged as a political force after the 
split in 1964 and in this resolution the top leadership of 
the party clarified its position* in 1973 the party 
reviewed the experiences of the United Front Oovemments in 
Kerala and west Bengal and in 1973 the party had ^serged as 
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analysis of the agrariaa classes and tasks on tlse agrarian 
front and w>t recognising the capitalist landlords as the 
enMiies of tl» poor and middle peasantry were the main j«>ints 
of critici«B that figured in the Amritsar Congress, 

®h 0 CPl(M) is critical of the apl*s understanding of 
the Congress agrarian policy and. performance* The main points 
of criticism of the CPI are two* Firstly, the CS>I has withdrawn 
it»s own earlier stand that the ruling classes in India are 
the capitalists and the landlords* Secondly* the CPI argxaes ■ 
that the tksngress '•?ips'TOri»ae®ts should he supported in going 
ahead with land reforms programtaes* The CPI(m) does not 
agree with both these positions and also accuses some of the 
right cemanunist analysts for arguing that land reforms haiie 
been implemented fully and ttere is not much revolutionary 
potential left in the issue* . 

. The programme of ■ the CPI{M) adopted at the 7 th 
Ctongress in 1964 states that "•, * **oux peasantry is not an 
homogenous category (and) ' that capitalism has made decisive 
inroads into it and brought about definite classification 
among them**. Further* it states that the agricultural 
labourers and poor peasants* who constitute 70 per cent of 
the rural Iwsuseholds# are subj<w^ to the exploitation of tlmi 
landlords and they will be the firm allies of the working 
class* The middle peasants are egually exploited by 
usurious capital and are dominated by the big landlords and 


ii 
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will be a faithful ally of peasaata* A» for th® rich |»aeants 
it is so clear because while they aspire tx> join the 

capitalist laadlords# they also *cK3aie up often against the 
oppressi’W policies pursised by the bourgeois-lan<ll©r€ 
govemmnt. (By and large) they can also be brought into th® 
democratic front based on the alliance of tte working class, 
agricultural labourers ' and tl® poor peasantry and retaind as 
allies in th® people's deraocnratic revolution** (Harris, 1980 
8 60-61), 

Based on the Central doiwnittee resolution of th® 

CPI(M) in 1973 recently Krishnaji (1979) elaborated the CFICm)*# 
programme and the problems therein on th® agrarian front in 
which the agricultural labourers, poor, middle and rich 
peasants are pitted against .the lan^ords of both capitalist 
and feudal kind. On the t|uestion of the redistribution of 
land the landlords of both th® types constitute th® target 
of attack which take the form of ^legislating ceiling laws 
and their effective implementation both while in power Buad 
in opposition un<fer th® auspices of the left parties, !fhe 
ceiling fixed will not affect the. rich peasants as a class, 
although some individual -cases are no exception. What ■ 
Krishnaji points out is that th® task of drawing middle and 
rich peasants into struggles without sabotaging the 
Interests of the poor peasants and agricultural labourers 
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eonfitituting 10 per ceofc aiafi th® proletarian character of the 
cotiBitmist movement 'is a difficult one<, if the history of tl:» 
ccra»«xilst 3aiov«ai@iit is any evi«3ence* Ti^ domination of the 
middle and rich peasants l.s deep-rooted in the organisations 
on the agrarian front at the levels of leadership and activists* 
Because of the class origin and social links of these classes 
the agrarian laoven^nt has acc^ired reformist orientation which 
presents th® party as a whole from working for th® agricultural 
labourers and poor peasants with seal and consaittment defitting 
the spirit of communists* Crucial to the whole formulation of 
the strategy of tl» party is the contradiction wherein surplus 
land is to be ac^ired without touching the middle and rich 
peasants on the one hand and distributing land among the poor 
peasants and agricultural labourers to their satisfaction on 
tl» other* Krisiaiaji*8 analysis is more relevant to the 
situation in Kerala and west Bengal where the land that could 
be acquired in this way has haem, negligifoie. 

In regard to the wage struggles also it is difficult 
to forge unity of tte classes on which the CPI relies because 
the demand for higher wages may work against the middle and 
rich i>easants* As a result this problem puts restraint 
on any radical initiative in regard to the wage question* 

Krishnajl’s contention in regard to the question of 



ir«®«iiative price i« a weak iaswe in satisfying all tlie 
classes in the alliance also sounds right. Analytically 
speaking the r«auaaaratiw price# will belief it only the 
capitalist fanwars* Although the party spotesiaaa, Sundarayya 
tried to sol-ste this problem by suggesting that th®' surpltis 
marketable produce froia tte landlords and capitalist 
farmers could be procured by the government and be mde 
available to the agricultural l.abourers and other sections 



not worked well in the interests of the toiling poor 


If we see evidence from many studies pointing to 
the inability to procure all the marketable surplus frxmi 


capitalist farmer# and landlords because of tl» adverse 


electoral implications it ha# for both the rightist and 


left oriented governments, which I discussed elsewhere in 


'It will suffice to note that in the present 
political and economic situation of the country 
there do not exist any means, political or 
ottexwise, for curbing the ability of the big land 
owner# to secure for their produce high prices 
independently ckP market forces# nor do means exist 
for effectively taxing the rich f armor a for ensurisc^ 
that the benefits of fair prices only to the poorer 
sections of the peasantry, the pursuit of the goal 
of unity through the demand for fair prices thus 
warks against the interests of the tollii^ poor" 
(Krishnaji, 1979 t 519) . 
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As pointed o«t earlier even the alliance with the 
rich peasantry has comb natter stroiag criticisai fron the non- 
parliefflsentary left parties* CSentrel to the various points 
of criticism, tw <|@»otve special nention* I'lrstly, it has 
been argued that althoi:^h at the theoretical level a progressive 
or a revolutionary class is included in the alliance of 
classes on which parliamentary left parties have relied, 
the real character of these presumed desses has been react- 
ionary and counter revolutionary* In other words ®fi fim 
landlord class becomes a class of rich peasants? the class 
of rich i^easants becomes middle peasants etc* Secondly < it 

has been said that even though the left parties have Uplirald 

a rc 

the interests of tt» agricultural lebotirers, there, no separate 
front organisations for th«* 'fhis class trails behind the 
peasant organs - the kisan sabhas dominated by the rich 
peasantry* Gail owvedt (1982) has discussed the political 
implicatioiis this strategy has for the interests of the 
agricultural labourers* 

I would say these criticisms are right, as a matter 
in 

of fact even if .some regions there exist separate front 
organisations of left parties for agricultural labourers 
particularly in the case of CPICM) they are not effective* 
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However, the party ideologues .have t3ef ended their 

stand in suppoirt of the rich peasants., though some people ■ 

9 

at the top recognise this as an evil# It appear© that 

this has got scwwthing to dc^jwith parliamentary and electoral ^ 

politics, so that even if tha .rich, peasantry is csonsidered 

as an en®iy class, they would infiltrate the party# Because 

of electoral eacigecies., ccaaproiaisea on this issue 'WOUld tend 

to he made# However, every document of the party indicates 
to 

the need: win over the rich peasantry to the side of the United 
Front **bscause they are also affected by the unet^al tarsra 
of trade between agriculture and industry, and unfavourable 
trends in prices of farm products worry th«Q always" ♦ 'This 
is very clear ■ frcra the various resolutions of the Central 
Conmittee where prospects of i:>eas«nt unity have been dealt 
with# 

In its resolution of 1978 the party ea^hasised *'thB 
need for peasant unity, not th» old unity based on middle and 
rich peasants, but the unity of the agricultural labourers, 
poor, middle and rich peasants*# CCPl(M) i 1978 t 47 >• 

It is clear frem the prograiwiES of the left parties 
that the essence of the task© and objectives on the agrarian 
front is rapid growth of forces of production in agriculture, 
the fruits of which should accrue in the main to the peasantry 
and the agricultural labourers# Mhereas the h&vxgodblm 
parties aim at th>.®goal' even at the cost of the axtlnction 
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of the small and poor peasantry the left parties want a 
prosperous peasant econcmy* All other efforts are alined at 
saTing the small and middle peasants and also to protect 
the rich peasantry fro® the vagaries of the trends in the 
economy# due both to national and international monetary and 
markat forces. 


State intervention both in bringing about changes 
in the agrarian structure and in aiding and assisting them 
financially is very crucial to the party’s programmes. The 
legislative# executive and judicial measures in this respect 
which are not so favourable towards the peasantry are to be 
amended# ia^sroved and thoroughly iiaplewsnted to their 
logical end* 


This mcessiates the left parties to com® to power 
without which effective state intervention is not possible 
and tlMi premised changes and relief are not possible, other.* 
wise this will tell on the prospects of the left movement. 

Th;US it is clear that once the bourgeois pnrliaisentary 
l>ath is chosen# even for tactical purposes as the leaders of 
Ci^iCrf) would have -as belia've# identification of electoral 
advances and ccmlng to power in the states and at the centre# 
along with advancement of the left mavmetnt is imperative. 
However, if the necessity of coming to power and retaining 
it is accepted, then the left parties are likely to face 
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ssrioxi* problOTS in ptjr suing it.* persistaiaGse of the gloc»ay 
picture of the left in the .llo.rth# West and Central India# 
and many other parts# points to the contradictions wobedded 
in the above theoretical construct* 

juiother theoretical dlleitKna is the problem of the 
advancement of class struggle Vs* advanceroent of forces of 
production. This has figured in tte debate on the problems 
of the socialist countries as well, Charles Bettleheia* 
a well known scholar of Ckranunist theory and practice has 
focussed on this in his writings on Rtissis and China, 

Basic to- his argtroants is the proposition that goir^ for 
rapid developiaeiit of forces of production without talcliig 
note of the advaiweraent of class struggle will only subvert 
the ultimate purpose and revisionism sets in* Theory of 
f^ces of production is the theory of revisionism. According 
him, this is also applicable to those societies in which 
revolution has not taken place and various left parties 
are adopting different paths of struggles. 

In the next two chapters we. will see how left 
parties have cmxe to power and impleraeated their promises 
of iiffitiediate relief and advanced programmatically# especia** 
lly in regard to the agrarian front* 
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Wootw&t&s 


I* V*I* *The l^aadt Qsies'tioa and tJia Wght for 

FreedotK**# (Moacow s prograss Puflalishers# p*€) • 

2* raference Is to the various positions taJcen by 

social scientists regafiing the mode of production. 

3. V. I. I^nin. “If in a cotmtry, where agriculture is 
organised on fully capitalist lines, ti» capitalist farmers, 
with aid of the hired laboures, were to carry out agrarian 
revolution by abolishii^ the private ownership of land, 

for instance, that would foe a bourgeois revolution, but by 
no Mans a peasant revolution. Or if a revolution took 
place in a country whare the agrarian system had beccams 
so integrated with the capitalist economy in general that 
the system couldn’t be abolished without abolishing 
capitalism, and if, say, that revolution put the industrial 
bourgeoisie in power la place of the automatic bureaucracy • 
that would be a bourgeois revolufeloa, but by no means a 
peasant revolution*. (C.w. Vol* 13, p. 351. ) 

4. l«nin, Tha Land Guestion and tha Fight for Freedom, 
Mscow s Progress, p. 14. 

5. Feudal Latlfundia was the name applied by lenin to 
the feudal landed estates based on the indentured labcmr 
of the peasants dependent on the landlords and burdei»sil by 
th® survivals of feudalism such as labour servic® and corvee 
systam - the system under which peasant was allotted aland 
by the landlord for his subsistence in return for the 
fulfilment of obligations# s^inly cultivating landbrds* 
land without any wages. 

6. For a treatment of tha regional dironslon with 
particular reference to Kerala ~ See Pradhan H. Prasad (1985) 
One important poirit he makes is that increase in productivity 
in most of tte regions of the country has been a result of 
agricultural development on traditional lines. This has not 
broxaght any progressive change in the relations of production. 
However, in Kerala and west Beng.al there has been a charge 

in ti^ relations of production w4iich# prasad attributes, to 
effective state intervention in the institutional structure. 
However, 1 suggest that the nature of change in the 
relations of production in Kerala and west Bengal requires 
more In^pth discussion. What Prasad has done is to present 
the changes in agrarian relations in terms of quantitative 
dJi»nsions. 




7* For a detaile<l analysis of the agrarian situation and 

tasks •» see the following sources related to the agrarian 
front of CPI t All India Kisan Sahha t Report of tlte 20th 

session Baraaat""S^rIX’’''l-S'TiW9' '» 'p*/ il97i2,' p*22) 

on Agricultural ia^ y jReddy, E.S. (1975 i 12-15), 
'^hat""ls" 'WoaraifflTO7'''iiXi^^ (1982) f Soiae Questions Conceml 


8. We find -a laore or less sifnilar interpretation by 

Ran jit Seh who takes a pro-CPl{M) stances 

"In the vast agrarian sector of India, capitalism, 
though unevenly developed in some areas, is yet to taka hold 
over all or most of it. Feudal and seatii-feudal fragmentation 
of workers and i.?easants deprive them of the class consciousness 



that is associated historically with the process of large 
scale capitalist production. A necessary condition for 
social transformation is that conscioxisness of tte masses 
be aroused? It is imperative that they should be able to 
Iderrtlfy their main on«ai«», and to rec»gnise their 
allies* « € 1980 g 80) * First and foremost agrarian poor 
need the confidence that within the available resources in 
the <»untry it is possible to overccawe hunger, poverty and 
unemployment. When they gat this understanding they will 
find out the real enemy responsible for the present misery 
and ispoverlshment - 


9. In my dialogue with Binoy Choiidhary, Minister-ln- 

charge for Land Revenue Oovernment of West Bengal and Peasant 
leader of the CPI{M) ha «*(pr@sa®d Ms views on this issue. 
When asked, *Do you think that in AIKS and GPI(M) rich 
preasants are in the leading positions**? , he answered g 
*They are not in leading positions, but their presence 
cannot be denied. We are trying to eliminate them**. 
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CmgTglt ^ VIIl 

LAMP REgoRMs ciUDER ^HB commasT AHD luBFg wmws QGVBmmms m 

mSMA 

ThB then^ of land refoznts in IniSia and t:h@ Xaf% 
altematiTo ean bast ba axaaiiiied wltb speeial j^farenea to 
tbe axparience of left partias is Kerala. Pue to 
snzltifariona factors Karala provides tba rafiairad political 
atseospbare for tba enactment and la^lieinentatiQii of land 
refoms on tbe wholoir 90 to the cxredit of left parties. 

At tbe saiie time tlw process of land refoxms there has not 
gone smoothli' inspite of a stro^ left raoveiRent because of 
the constraints and limitations of a bourgeois liberal system. 
As a result whatever left content and left flavour there is 
in the process of land reform is absoxbed bj the system and 
it bwcmmis very difficult to make out the exact Ispact it 
has cat the consciousness of the pmaple and their political 
perceptions, leeause of the instability of goverrrmftnts it 
so happens that a Idw enacted by a left-dkxainated coalition. 

If one examines the party documents and reports one finds 
that every party lays claim to the succmss of land reforms. 
Thus it is very diffieult to identify the extent to which the 
left parties in Kerala have left their mark on land refoxms 
legislation and its implementation. Hence one has to follow 
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« »llglsfciy 'Stm wmtimmimY ©iraliiatiiig 

ftolitiffal. pract4&i©e* ilas real streiigtli aadl tim 
laagnittiHe of Its Ir^ajefc oo tlw policie* of vlmitmmx goymsmmnt. 
%liaf «oa»» to jpower ■©■■aBOot however to® <toi» toy qoanfcitativo 
nwttooila baaed on positivist social scieB®®* In relation to 
the lapact of the left parti®# on land reform legislation in 
Kerala X tponld* th®]:ttfore« argttet - 


1* That the ia^act of a political force# even if it is 
not enjoying power# has to b® se«n in terms of the way it is 
built into the ecKjnoiogy and political culture of a 
geographical areas* 

2» The cxsnaranists#. even while out of power# did eiiert 
considerj^le pressure on noi»<-oommimi#t# non*left# governments 
That ii»ans« the differeisse for the commmists between being 
in penfer and rot toeing power in Kerala is relative and not 
absolute# given the feet that the movement aeguires more 
militancy while the cesramunists are out of power so that 
however reluctant a no»-<MM«Runist coaliticm government may 
toe it has to reckon with this extra»parliameittary pressure 
exerted toy the left imavonent* This will toe easily found 
out in the states where communists are wealc and have not 
created a c^inpetitlve political situation where other 
bourgeois parties# particularly the Oongress# Imve not Xslt 
the need to implement land reforms* 

3* AS suciw if I refer to the periods Arcing which left 
parties have been in pouer in Kerala# it should toe tahen 
as a tmtm formal aeoferemse and not as an Indication that 
during that period of the c<mmiuni8t laovweerrt has been at its 
lowest ehto* 


4* Within the broad policy framework of the Ctongress lanfl 
reforms programme one has to see what special initiatives 
tt» Oxamunist parties have talomr what alternative legislative 
provisions are incorporated in the enactment of the reform so 
as to benefit more and more landless people and poor 
peasants? 
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§♦ AS i« wll 'k&ism 0 C&m§xm9e~ Qovmxwmnts ia maay otJisr 
ststees twins faile4 TOt In tl» saactawnt of l«w»# teat in 
sTOlming sffsoti'^ lasj^iiasJrY of Js^l«wifiaat«tioa* It is 
o» this oowfit al«> "wla*#. tlw altsrastiins# ia tojrms ©f 
eimlviag aa sdaiaistrotive machlasry aadi jacSicial sot b®* 
l>y tiw ©<iMimist isd stats govsnaimat«» tliat ons has to 
dlstiagutstot ttoa policy of ti» Corawoaists fro® tlwt of 
ths iBoagrsss Forty* 

#• Aboss silt tbs ccaiSRiaists liavs bssa mors sacoissfml ia 
ths m^ilisatioa of tho iatsa,cled bsasfioiariss for sffectiins 
participatioB in tbe process of rsfora and deriving tli® 
iat^adsd lasiwfits lilw effective posssssiim and utilization 
of tbe distriJsatsd land by the landless and bonafide tenants* 
On the other hand providing physical protection to the 
beneficiaries* checking the maaoeusres of the losers in the 
refom should also be a gfuideline for distinguishing the 
ccasaunist alternative from that^ of the congress. 



The Agrarian system in Kerala at the time whmi the 
ciQBmnini8ts came to power in 1957 was marlced by t (1} highly 
aikmmdt distrihutioii of land <2) l»^ nnsdwr of landless agrarian 
households! (3) eatistencse of small and dwarf peasantry who 
were allotted small pieces of land as^ who are characterised 
as bcmded owners by ULeten CLieten* 1952 t 2&} • ^ 

In the course of history different land temires evolved 
in Malabar# Qxrhin and Travancore* Particularly in terms of 
distriiwtion the italehar districts were &minated by hu^ estates 
while Travancore * Oot^hin was dominated by tiny peasant 





p3Et3pirlie'fe03C|r» 'Ttes i® 5fira.va0ic®r« •• Cocsiii.® ■feJ*® aund3®jr of 
oiKisrsliip i»3.4iag» of ©irer fii?@ aero* eoiiafclt^fcod only fivo 
poreoat; of tim total l»l<aiags wliil® ia -tiie tiara® tfal^ar 
district# tlsair parcaatag® weat to laora tliaa thirty cov®rlpj 
al«»o«t all tha laod* Howevar, most of the hag® estates 
aocordiag to official thiakiag of the Congress party^ woald 
not be covered ’tiader ©eiliiig because tl»y ii«re forest and 
plantaticm lands* of them were also lands i'<totRtified 

as efficient fams cultivated on scientific lines. 


alternative to the official Congress land reforms policy* 
the aaramanists initiated land reforms laws that would bring 
this category of las^s imder ©diling* Nearly 7*97# 000 acres 
involved in this catenary would be identified as surplus 
land which would be available to nearly 4,00*000 agricultural 


Thm evolution of land tenures in ttm three main regions 
of Kerala also re(|iiired a omticulous care in the fomalation 
of Itisid reform laws so as ultimately to ameliorate the direct 
producers* A ia^ief review of the evolution of land tenure in 
the different region# of the state is presented below* 


in 1732 they reversed the land policy of the Mysoreans who 
had ruled Malj^bnrtill then* Initially they leased out land 



as tim Eajas mfXm not sijoeassful im the 

with the primary of collaciticig laaxliaiim laiKi remniiA 


onstomarj XmSiommwm Rajas^ tospla »a3aagsments« Weunboodri 


Brabaaits and gadiiyaahis# were deolarad as sola prorietors of 
land siibjaot to tlie oonditlon that they would pay reveaw to 
the gov®3Ci»M!nt (Hairiboodripad 1985 t 173). The holders of 
Kan^ tenure ( Kani^ckarans} and the holders of VertQjattaia 
tenures (the yerupattakkerans wTh© were a form of superior 


of annual rent in Imap smxt ( Kanaa ) and this was renewable 
every 12 years* It is this deliberate change in the customary 
land relation between the customary landowners and tenants 
and its ruthless iaplamaittation tlmt created large scale 
discontent among the tenantry leading vldenfe uprisings 
of {fellahs. Hcarly twenty two outbreaks occured during the 
period from 1838 to 1853* The British government conducted 
enquiries to kiK^w the reasons for dli^ntent* Only in 1387* 
it caae to realise that the main reason behind the discontent 
was the destruction of traditional land relations and the 
resulting Insecurity for the tenants* It then enacted the 
Malabar Ccsnpensatlon for Tenants Xnprovement Act 1887 « 

Another act was passed in 1900 rectifying some defects in the 
original Act. 
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Wmn t.Ms t# Imi izui<3ei<|ciatie to ralioira tlw 

p«asaj»try# a majojrlty of nrhcoi v&m * 0 wall KMxmkkm aa^ 

VairmcioattakicaraB * Both of toiiaats wmm mot. paid 

on 

c»i^»eaiatloii for aoy ^iapEov^eaaaiit mado by thoir tha laiDd# by 

tooaiat# wstm vary waak to ohadlloogf® tha 
iflio adtoptod variota® devicoa to ovado the law* Jm 
enqplry ioto the laad temaras suggested that the tenaots had 
to b® protected from racdcreuts, exhorbitant renewal fees* 
evictions and otter extractions • it recoaraeaded that tte 
raiyats who cultivated land for 15 years be conferred 
occupaiKjy rights. 

When Eannaidcar failed to gain anything because the 
<3oirarHWBnt did not do any thing that would be antl ^awsis* 
ttey took to struggles and formed the Malabar TeaaiKjy 
Association In 1915* ffejwever# this organisation cane under 
the cx>iitrol of the superior tenants i*e* icanakkaran* and the 
interests of the Verunoattakkaran who were tenants at will : 
were left unfulfilled. Even tte Malabar tenancy Act lt29 
did not te aiach to «meli©rate the conditions of these tenants* 

2* Travancore 

In Travaacor® different tenures «aerged wherein one 
half of the land was under the direct teatrol of tte state ■ 
this was known as Paitdarairaksu Patton* ptti* Viruthi * 

fte rest of tte land was held muter three categories of 
tenures i.e* Janmota or freehold lands held by relatives of royal 
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families and Rajasi lands lemX^ hf Xmmpl@m i«e« 

Ijayaswaais and Brahmins i*e* BrahtaaswaBs arad %liei last eatagory 
of lands iMlonged to irariotxs dhaiftains and others* 


. Bnlite the iritis'h rulers in Malaharip the cioweraneiit 
of ifrarancore f&v&axmd the interests of onltitmtors and 
prcsnoted agricmltnral development* Those who converted waste 


lands into cnaltivahle lands were given remission of taxes and 



tax concessions after the cultivation started* syrican Christians 
and Eahavas benefited from tMs policy and becaiae Sircar 
tenants* Mthough the cultivating tenants were not the owners 
of the state lands they eajfoyed security of tenure* raoderate 
msmmmmmt by the state a®^ protection from evictions* One 
important thing to not® is that the Brahmins and Hayars 
lanaUowners cultivated their lands with the help of sub-tenants 
and tenants-ai>*wili« In course of tine ownership rights were 
given to ail the cultiveting tenants wl» becmne owintrs of 
their lands ifdereby they got rights to transfer* sell and 
mortgage their land* .This gave a big push to agricultural 
developaient on capitalist and ccasnarcial, lines* He** also 
teaants-at-will and s®fc-tenaats did not benefit from tenancy 
laws* 



4k&% i>f ttie Ians* lifist. of tlie Iwi wa» memwSkm laMi m 

1^13 imaer 14 ootogorioa me&MMwg to tte owito 
|x»sitioiis of thie mmam of tlio laoS* S»ea«t8@ tlio St®t« 4iM not 
pasff mf in f untnix- of tte dixaot eii3Ltivators# tlit 
ouXtJLii'ators iPif f«x«4i f soo. tlii eca^lolttttJLm tmmm oot tho 
Ttxm in €ocMn wt&n by bhm mtin& of tlm Iftlic. Oontiiiir 
therm wan no significnnt inproimutiit in the position of the 
tonniits iK^iding either paadaryato imA or private jimtmm lands, - 

sona Ghmetgmm todk place with xwapeot to land tmm&xm 
after a survey was coadncted in 1905'- by m series of enactanenfen 
PandBarvaaca ^emgiatteiBi tenaiits wmrm given ownership rights and 
tenants ineorporated mter BevaswajiB tiare givim fixity of 
tsnnre* Ttm €ktcM.u Tmn&msY Mt of 1914 providad fixity of 
tonura for certain periods and papoent of oonpensation for the 
ii^rovaaents mads by the tenants* The ecaiditions of iCanna 
tenants were furtlmr ' inptovsd by the Cochin Tonaiicy hot 193®* 

Thm presmuo for the folfilliMnt of the dmands of Vertamyattaa 
tenants led to the iscactmexit of yar<wc>attOBBdars hot 1943 whieh 
provided them pmrmmumt occtg^ancy rights* 

Thus the evolntion of land teawres in the thro® different 
regions was f^ite differont* in Halsbar the British fulfilled 
its ifitereats thrw^fe a feudal intorsaediary group vis* Janaii 
withoiit taMng into ccosideraticin the welfare of the peaS'Setts* 






tlMi rigid is in »pit« o£ ■th® f®ct. 

t.hnt Maialiwt cam® voidsr ttlie ini|>®e% df tli® mmekmt. mnA 

larg® seal®*, csaaraartsiailzafeioii# ltepd)c<»dripad tlie 

prol>l«« io Malaiwstr tn tliat of iraiaad laisdar t^he ^bmiaation 
of tlae iritiali (1985 » 175)* 


MS liossit«r (1982) writes i 


"KalslMKr was a nagl^aistad oatpost of Madras oa wliicb 
tlMi Britisb sprat iittla bayoad tins raij^xiracBoats of 
law «smI order* Xra contrast the Travancore and Cochin 
(Soverxaaents actiinei;^ stiamlated agricnltiire« 
comerce and indnstrY* hnilt roads and canals# foni^d 
schools# colleges hospitals# and in the 1930 *s Jointly 
aodemised the. Port of Cochia** (Mosaiter 1982 t 15). 


It is agairat this hadt^xomid of evolnticn of land 
trauma in Kerala tl«it the rasULficat-ioiis of the praaant 
moveneiit that trak sin^pe ham to be understood* yhe crucial 
thing to tin^rstand la that nost of the' refojna diaeuased 
above were undertaken under the presaure of the struggles of 
tha peasantry* The radical wing of the congress Socialiat 
Party (CSP) was instmawatal in always putting the peasant 
prc^leai* particularly the pre^aha of tenancy in the forefrrat 
of discussira* Another iaportant thing to be noted is that 
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aa effort fco imS.lA |>aasaiit» «i<i wotfk&m* nal-fey was aajnaas-fcly 
laaiSe' sot imti.£«ia4al. anS aati^lsiKirlalist iSixractJLcm to thO' 
atrtxgglaa wmm films wliila tlw poaa'ast was witMn tlm foIS of 
tlia . CSF# Aa Kiutias notes this was not dons os class basis as 
mdsrstood Mwam tbs Haxxist point of viov« Tim broad idea in 
tbs first snesting of tbs Coi^rsss socialist Forty bald in 
Calicut undsr tbs chairsuaiship of a* Kslappao and wblcb 
incoxporatsd Hsbru's Socialist ideas was i 

**Tba organisation of peasants and woriesrs on socialist 
priiKiiples be made a principal iten of the constructiira 
prograsm of the Congress'*. {Kurein 1982 t 53). 

Mitb the «aergeiwm of the radicals wittiin the Congress 
like A«K« C^alan«> S.K.8* Santboodripad and S.T* Copalan as 
the leaders of tba newly fommd Kerala Peasants Association 
tbs peasant amirmmnt took a different turn* The laoveiaeixt 
spread and the scope of the demands becane broadbased. The 
question of basic refosms in t^rarian structure and linking 
the peasant mawmmmt with the national mavmmBA for 
indepeni^noe came to the force* now the association underlined 
the imed for linking up the probl«ns &M the peasantry with 
the demands of agricultural labouamrs. 

After the formation of the CSP in 1934 at Bombay as a 
radical wing of the Congress Party* ‘'its extension to Ifalabar 
proriited the embrycmlc foxm of the future Communist Party in 
Kerala* The esp like the Gramnunist Party elsewhere worked 
as a raassbased party in Kerala wimre it identified with the 
problems of the oppressed in a feudal social set up and took 




ea^ectafeipii of ccm'^rldLag Ctongross but of splitttog it into 
progxossive mi& Emmestionmrs' wiags* Tbe €PX still z«ga£^€ 
Cosgxsss m tim oxgsm of bourgoois Bstioimlism and eoiii^ejr* 
rsipoluticmacy fow» with which 300 alliancct was possibl®* 
lOwcXm the cotirse of 1935 the Soviet Uaiozi and also the 


banmtd CPI changed to a united frcait line, and during the 
second part of the fe^ar iorishaa pillai and HesdKxidripad (of 
CSP) had a detailed earashaaige of views with Smdarayjpa# the 
Andhra CPl leader, 3iy earljr I93t it wts difficult to 
distir^ish betwMftthe CSP and the CPI in Kerala* (Kossi'ter, 
1982 I ?5)* 


In the late 1930s 
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9 m siwllar mmm , al « Wial: 

hrov^Wt popularity to tlae ComMoist party la tiiat it 1«<S 

tte aooial ratiaissaoioa mmmmnt intaxKiad to uplift tlMi mKKially 

oiassaa 10 ^ 1mA baao suffariog from tho ii«irar«tM.eal# 

oaata syst«B»: witli tta aasooiataS and tyrannical cuatoras* 

JkM Btiatani dopta itfritas 1 

**untiii r^^ntlyi, tim nntotucbcftiles in Karala Mad to 
iMiap a prasoribad minianm pliyaioai diatanoa a$ray fron 
not oniy tba vg^p&ie casta Braimana sx^ tisa Hairsy. 
but mmn tha lo*mr casta Kamlas and SsbaTaa. yartieaX 
divisions of casta, raligicaat and ecmoteic pursuits 
have baan traditionally nora rigid in ^rala tban 
anywbara «la» in India? avan to-day Hindu society is 
divided into four slowly laelting casta gxxxa^nf 
Brabaans, Haiirs, Ssdiavaf and sclwduled Castas*'* 

(San dtjpta, ISTS « l#t| ^ ■ 

(B> COIjMCIOBT PARTY mP lAM} RSFQRIg IB KBBUILft 

1?ill its f omation in 1B56, ttie prasant Karala state 
was divided into two separata ragienss* But wban tbasa 
were ix^rged, the State as a wbola presented wide differences 
in tarns of land tamiras* In Malabar tbexe was wider spread 
discontentaant «cong tbe tenants wbicb lad to tbe growth of 
peasant sKmeaent under tbs Gbcsmiiiist Party* In liravancora- 
COchin tbe problcas were of developed agriculture* Here tbe 
dwaands of the superior tenants %fere net and tbe objective 
conditions for a pmmmA i^risisg were not there* csi tbe 
other hand the problcns of inferior tenants ware pressing* MM 
a result the mammlmtM coiici»ntrated on the denandB of superior 
tenants in tha ifalab&r region and those of inferior tenants# 
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agro-faetory worJcar# aii<3 tkm gxxmimg wwSamxm <rif agiricmlt.'aral 
Xateuxiers la thm plantationB im thm *£xmvsmiGom 
(prakash# 1902 i ?9) » 

Tim wgxmi-mM stjriKStare# particailiirly tba land sitmtioa# 
in Kerala is described below* T«d>Ies 9*1 and 8*2 gi've scraa 
idea of land owMTsliip in Kerala In coD^arisoa bo India as a 
whole and in the different iregioas of bbe Sbate. 

Tims it will seen frcis T^le 0*1 that in 1951 the 
per capita iiet sown area in Kerala w€ls only Q«38 acres 
(the lowest anong all states) as costpared to the all India 
average of 1*09 acres* Kerala also had a xroch lower percentagNi 
of peasant proprietorship* a higher {wreentage of tenants a»^ 
non-cult iirating rentiers (absentee landlords) and a 
significantly high percentage of agricultural labourers 
than the all-India average* Thus the agrarian structure of 
Kerala exhibited an altogether differamt pattern than that of 
the oouBtry as a whole* . 

«*— mmSm— sJk 

Jkgrari^m stnxsture t Kerala and India# 1951 

OccTjgsational eiass Percentage of Agriculttiral 

tiouse Holds 


"''"India' 

1* Owners (cultivators of land 

wlxjlly or mainly owned) ' 35*3 07*8 

2* Tenants (cultivators of la^ 

wholly or mainly unowned) 23*1 12*0 

3* Agricultural Labourers 39*2 17*9 

4. Hon-cultivating' rentiers 2.4 1*8 

per capita net sovm area 0*38 1*09 

Sourcse s Herring 1983 * 160 
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TaJbl® §*2 p3D9Si«ifes %)»» agrarlaa staroctwe of Korala 
at the tiaw of the foxraatioii of the State* the •iata 1* 

pjresiaMteS for lilfferex^ re^foaa of the State* 

gafe-le ' S»2 


jygrarian structure 

of Kerala « 

1957-53 


TenuriaX Status 

percentage of Agricultural Population 

Travancore 

Cochin , 

Malabar 

loittanad 

Landless lahcsirer 

13 

19 

12 

41 

Owner-cultivator 

56 

29 

10 

US 

Tenant-cultivator 

25 

50 

75 

35 

Mortgage 

3 

'iNWr 

- 

• 

Rentier 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Mortg^or 

2 

. 


- 


Soorce i fierriag* 1933 i ISl 


It oan be se^ from liable 3*2 tl^it at the tifie of the 
connmiats oonljeg to pmmx ia. Kerala ImoMlmms lahotumra 
eonatitateia 41 per ceat of the agrlcelteral popelatioa ia 
Kixttaiiad region* while tlwir proportiaat was tMO tlsies 13* 

19 and 12 per oent in* Trawanoore* Cochin and Halabar# 
respectively* Owner cnltivetors toainated in Travancore* as 
they constituted 56 per cent of the agricultural populatic^t 
as oonpared to 29 per cent in C^ochin* 18 per cent in 
Kuttanad and only iO per cent in Sialsbar* Tenant cultivators 
'weare .predoeinant in Halahar Cochin (SOa^ * They 




While Table 8*2 illustrates t.lm 8csmiuam:e of tenasitii 


and labourers# tMs howawr# ^kms not reflect the full 


Tlriey# particularly tba tied labmirers# liere sufferii^ frota 
debt bondage while the uaattached day labourers were 
s'afferiag frcsi irisecmrity. imring immt of the time in the 
year they either semistarvad or lived o® tapicca and root 
vegetjd>les» On the otlier hand the rentiers collected their 
taoces irrespectiiro of the paying capacity of the tenants • 



tibe cKammutsfes was linliix)® t3em stance ©f of^sition to 
latnaior^aiiwi with the tasic o>£ social arefom alnied at attacKing 


th® comamist party aaai the reform of the agrarian structure 
that was characteri^^ by extr«ae concentration of land on tim 
hand and the prevalence of tenancy on a large scale on th® 
other* Thus, in addition to a cadical tenancy refom the 
sittration wculd regnira substantial redistribution of land 
to the agricultural l^^bourers and the' lai^poor • id^ether in 
10m category of tenant cultivators or poor peasants* 


Huch in line with the oangress j^rarian Reforms 


actual cultivator security and thereby make agricultural 
develiqpBieitt possible* fiowever# tlm problem was with the 
definition < 3 ^ the cultivator i*e* whether lim0onl& personally 
cultivate the land with his physical l^t^ur'or could so 
with the help of outsi<hi' labour and still be called a 
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«ad s^mjU»fe»swialiaaB of all kiads# aad parasitic laiidloriai«»« 


Tl» CPI* wMla tamXtXr aas^aaiug timk a da^ltallat 


tramHiibxiita'tiGKa inould tadea plaaa* aaeasad tiba ladiaa oovajouMEifc 


and tlMs alaas poliaiaa wMah it; pursiMd* It raproaekad tlia 


Qmmmm £or atriirii^ to €»Deata a elaas of stdiatatEtial 


laodtoldera transfojpniog foiidal laadlorda into eapitaliat 


landlords and also hj tolpiag asd strei^tiiBiiin^ tins ricii 


f«as«at* a class idaioli can h@ depei^d apon to prodoea onotigh 


surplus of agricultural voaltt to fflsat tha r®<|airi^mts of 


capitalist davalopnaut in tl» couutnr" C.Ajo 3 ^ dlsosli* 19S€I| 


l*iat«n* i9@3i 79i llossitar* 1932 $ ISO). 


Tiui CPI dascribed it*s patb as a cum-eapltalist path* 


In order to circusnrant the capitalist path of tha Ckukgrass 


tiisk uox»»oapitalist path would allow capitalist forcas to 


f^val'op la agricultura hut witlNiut its destructiva 


consa<|aaxiims for tha astual tillars of ths land*. This lasuld 


ha possihla if tha stata izstarsai^s affacti'Valf' in tha pxocasss. 


XiOgicallTv tha raaiisaticai of this would ha ausurad only whaa 


a party waddad to tha poor and tte Imdless coasas to power. 


As Ghosh wrota ia l9SSi 


**Thm fomatiou of this class alignsmt as a uaeassary 
prsreguisita for isaaniagful laud rafoxas was paracaivad 
hy tha uaticsiai cwui^il isaating of tha CPI at Madras in 
0i:rt4:^>ar 19SS as a cosplax struggla of class aligmseiat 
dapauding ipou tha uatura of issues iuwolwad and tha 
dtoid.i!ia«t ch^aetar of class ralatious in. tha area 

and based under all conditiems on tha lUiity 
of poor peasants and agricultural labourers in fimi 
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an^ veamh^a^lm alliaac« wltli t:lie midlSIe p@a8afii%.**« 
CliiataiSf i^2 I 79F» 

TMs was iiot 1113 easy tmsk^ h&emmm tl»ere were a aisater 
o£ owerIa|>pi.iig elaas positions h&tvimtm agricuItaraJ. Is^tirers# 
small Isoltflara* tenants at will suai small lan41or<!s (LietfOir 
IbMwl 

It is ttms olear tlmt tlie CPI fawonreci cm. tlws whole 
the c^itallst path with a serions ocmeem for ^welcypnent of 
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is^l«atQtaticHci was ImXA stMj- orSars of tXm ss^ramo 

CXiixrt in 1931 axi4 tim Ml^li Court in 1963* mma^^ passad 
in 1963 oum into fores in 1964 » 


mtaw FnovisiQus ot the keraia iAm? asgORHS act i964 

1*: Xiand to tlic l*aaaiifc i 

The Bill transfers tl)n rigMs oslu^lanils cultivated 
toy tenant faners to the state* ' The tenants c^nld hmcy the 
lands they cultivated hy paying annuity* . The price fired 
was 16 tines the fair rent to he paid in sixteen yearly 
instalswnts or 11 tiess the rant fixed If paid in liaapstra* 
Ttw di^ossessad landlords were entitled to ccxiqgMmsation in 
cash or bonds at the rate of 16 tiiaes the fair sent in the 
case of the first SO acres and 6 tines the rent above fifty 
acres* Thm law pacwidsd for a broad definitiott so as to 
include various binds of laitiashfe «hf»ll«rs and, imltivating 
tenants so that Majority of the tenants*»at-»will could be 
entitled to buy lands* The tenanted lands could be resuned 
<M5kly on certain <^nditions vis* For extension of any place 
of zreliglon or woi^shipi and for constructi<»i of buildings 
for reslctentiai purposes and for self cultivation* However* 
those religious institutions already having soiae land being 
cultivated by tenants were not allowed to rmsmm land* 

The landlords cwild resiawi only 26 c®Qts for th» purpose of 
buildings provided that if ti»e tenants possesslo® vms less 







the holi3i.i3Q eotilS jpestiiae the wtiele lend. Hhioh the^^ 



Tim PSP mmSb&rs contradictory vienirs on tte Act« 

Smm like p.R* wleccaaretd it wMl® otJser® Ilk® P, 

CJiai:^«»hokhar criticised tisa provlsionB of the Act m» not 
progressive enot^h# The arepresentative# of the landed 
intere®t®-the Christians and lfalr»-veh«»iitly opposed the 
Act. It i» they Mho nltinately managed to get the coBBauaiet 
govensaent ousted (Ifietln, 1982 » 88)* 





{21 o£ *FlaiitatioEt* was ctiaiige4 so as 

tx> IsjCliida i»tar«*sparsad agri<ml%tiral. land wltMn 
tlia boandariaa of the plantation# and the plantations, 
ware ax«ai>tad £xroia the oeiling provisions* 

(3) The land .belonging to religioi;^ charitable tmsts 
or adiajcatioiial Institutions o£ *pt^lic nature* and 
publio tjrusts were sxei^ted fro*B the purview of the 
Act* 


(4) A small lK?lder was defined as one with rights in 
less themk five acres* 


JSven this new Aot could £9ot be iuplenented thoroughly 
because t)wi Kerala High Court declared it ultra vires o£ 


which <smm into force from* April 1944* The new Act reduced 
the possibility of acquiring siuplus land for distribution 
to marginal cultivators and agrlcultiaBtai labourers because 
tlw! major portion of the land was un^r platations* A nuober 
of sales# divisions of property a*Mi transfer of lease rights 
had taken place which helped the landlords to evade the Jtot* 
{Raj and Tarakan 1981 i Prakash 1982) * 
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(19^331 ii 0 t«s spttcifieaiiir tlie tmx m>mMjatg 
<if tlm hrmegWs. cmfe tkm 

ConqmsBmBSl? OmminammStm 

**71m Kerala Laiid^ Kef oma Mtt elixaiiiaf ed %lim core of t:he 
GesemiKist vmiwmt ioatead of eoi^mlfiorj uneatlag of 
landlord* a right* in the OovarxiBient for 'tranafer to the 
tenant*# the legislation provided a laiasea-falre 
enabling provision o' tenants and landlords oonld i^orlc 
cmt parohaee »eh«a«e» i»it«ally through the land 
tribunals (See* 54) # la effect the abolition of 
landlordism was teis^oraily r-^ooved from tiws states* 
agenda# a traditional teimre reform replaced land 
to the tiller. Btants war© fiaced# though at higher 
levels th/m in the Ctoraunist bill# and security of 
tenure was laandated. A celling was fixed# varylag 
between IS and 36 * ordinary* ^r®s* Rxeaptions from 
the ceiliiig were allowed for cxxanercial estates# 
relJ^ious-oharitabl® instlfeufcicTOi* plantation® and 
spice gardens# dairy and cattle breading farms# the 
capital-intensive Kuttaaad Kayal lands# aiwS other 
such enterprises that were deoMd to be * in tha public 
interest*. Volvoitary transfers of land were allowed 
on th« basis of ’natural love and affection*# paridttlcai# 
and to a religious# cheritdjle or educational 
foundation** Ciierrlng * 1751 « 


i?ill the ftwmanist dcsminated thiited Front cejee to 
power la lt®7 there was instiljility and President’s rule in 
the state of Kerala# Sec«mi*« of these factors the is^l^aneatatifoei 
of land reforwi suffered a great deal# There was scwne progress 
la regard to the fixity of tenure and «mdE«rioent of ownership 
rights on tenants, jn regard to other provisions# the Congress 
party in the govensaent had jqo political will for speedy 
impisoioatatioii of coiling laws* Further# evasion took place 
on a large scale# The year 1965 showed a sharp ijocrease in the 
rate of creation of new tenancies due to the tenants# t^xapliancse 



witli laodlor^ p^rsYiasicxa aaaKi esoeapelem mS. m&rtgagm 
arra»g<»iieiit;ii* Th» laittmr wm»0 aitrfemllj* « <»>iicai&le<l fom of 
'tenaiK^ siiico ttio oetool. ealfciva'tors' uoro V«jriaBis>at.taBttors 


Oa Cf€»iatag to power tins Left enct Uait«i<i Front CJovoiriswjBt 
19€7-*49* led by the CPICm) issued tlm “Stay or ivlctlona 
Proceedlj^s 'OrdiBance** and all kinds of evictions were stayed, 
1?o undo what was cJo'ne dwing tl» Congress interlufe provisions 
were laad® for aaiaceiling forced s^ales of land for recovery 
of debts etfi. The Front triad to r®c««lder sobw ©f the 


radical provisions of ttw hot of 19Sf which were dropped by 
the Congress -• PSP Ministiry,. Jls* KmM* Sonry,, able leader of 
the CP1{M) and the Revenue Minister ©f the Left Front ®overaBient, 
was iiwsharge of drafting the Bill* Ftils tlnei# in spite of 
the fact that the le«<tership of the CPZCm) was laench leors ; 


legislative process was very slow. Herring has noted this 
tendency with coniierm as follows « 


**•.•#«« .the 19Sf e3t|}erience reccmended both extra* 
ordinary caution and constimction of an airtight 
reform with scrupulous attention to constitutional 
and legal guestions. “FlMt presence of the conservative 
Muslim l«agm in the coalition introduced political 
reasons for cautlmL' but it should be stressed that 
the fat® of the Agrarian Relations MJt (1959) la^posed 
formidable drafting probl^wts * the legislation had t© 
be flawless. Il 0 re©ver« the complicated legal manoeuvers 
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of oMtiers, siaoli as "taortgagiog'* laaS to tlia tmnmts 
dSa!tmi,mSj^ tulslaadliig dooomaiita xogar^tixig tasoirlal. 
statos, and m iiitrcH^ooed ^draftiiai ooaplioatioa. 
Xa aaditiora to thoso ooaatraiixts^ Ooiminmsnt 
facad an Jjmodlate crisis la procairacKsat aiKl 
<iilstril>tetioa of fooS lieoatuBo of <KctrcM ]%atioo«>%rl^ 
sitortages** « C 1933 t 183) • 


Jit tiae smm %im» after tlia. s]^iit ia tte foar 1934» 
coi^patitii»ft tlK^sacB tlm conmceiiat parties hmemm ner^ iatanse 
so tt)at botli tba coaimmist parties «r«ce tjrflnig to retain the 
original st^port base of the parent party* if'he aewiy 
eeargeS faced the diiema of proving. tO' tse radical 

in con^arisem with the *right* cxeesiinist party (CPZ) on the 
mm hand and being cantions i^ont any in|»exidiiig peliticdL 
crisis Xilee the ouster of the i*ront Gotenwent in reincorporathg 
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radical provlaiomi of the 195® Act ©o the otlwr* He»e®* 
t.lw dalaj aod . slownasa in drafl^g 'tlia Bill* 

w&zmt., wm tlM fact tluat tha tmitod Frcmt cioFOjnmffict 
didn*% atm^f in #owar to i^plcna^nt tli® IsmMm rcasona for 
tiMs fall -war® claNotoral politic# in tha CKsntcxt of aocio* 
ecemcsaaic oaEtfigtsratiOii and dif f aranecs of varioca kind# 
iHStmcn. tJia CPI and the CPI(.!f)» Tliare i#ore all kind# of 
charge# against the United Front* Of particular iaportance 
is the charge that the CPZ(H) had politiciJted the distrihetion 
of land inf selecting the beneficiaries from anong its 
si^iiportejns and also ix«sd the police in a partisan isanner* 

KhatcTer it is* the fall cdE the ihtited J^cont had a seriemi 
inplications for the left policy logic as whole* zn 1®5® ( 

it was the Centre whicdi onsted the conmnist Oowernsient* The | 

Coasnxnists had then raised the gnestion of centiewstate 
relations and honrgeois laaaHerd govemcent «rt the C^entre 
casting the conainiist govemnent ^at the state level in en 
entrsiMftrliamntarF and -isMnmstitntional manner* This time 
the onited Fr^nt cciisj^ting €Kf ca^zCHl* CFI three socialist 
parties* the Mnslim Z*eagiie* and an agrarimn partj led by a 
radical Catholic priest sank in the whirlpool of electoral 
politics* Boittver*: the Front lost penrar in m c^mstitnticmal 
ioanner thns leaving no scope for raisii^ idological or basic 
constitutiMtal gixestions with which it Justified its tactics 
of bmrgmis democratic revolution* This is illustrative of 
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ttm llmitati.c» of radical land refonaa la a parliaswoitairy 
fraraeworlc# 


latereatiaglSV CPI with tha lafoxiaai siigjport of 
the <^ngr«iss Partf and the Kerala Ooi^reaa foxtmd a lalndU 
front in iiovwaber 19€9# The CPICm) which did iK>t have any 
hope® of iffl^jleraentatloa of land refotat* under the^ ^^nini-froat* 
charged the govennaent with *90 ©low* tactic® and wanted to 
adopt an agitational approach and ronsed the conscioneness 
of the beneficiaries to take the law into their own hands 
to iaipl«n»nt the lef octs « The programme consisted of folng 
beyond the technical provisions of the hct s K^iMdappnkars 
should not pay rent to the landlordsf all kinds surplus land 
should be forcibly cccupiedf the Kudikidappulfetr should msmm 
0^1 acres of land, cultivate it and enjoy the prodoce 
and the cpporession by the govermmit of this agitational 
and active involvemntt of the liwmeficlaries should be resisted 
with the strength of the sioveseent# (Herrii^, Ibid s 194)* 
Whereas the CPI{H) adopted the «^itatio&al approach for 
effective ij^lssnsntatioEi of land refocas tbe CPI accmsed 



the a?I (M)^ thwarting the ref ©m* 


3., Adainigtration and Land Refoms in the Coinaunist policy 
" "" bogie ' " 
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gov^mMuts «rt 'thet d»nt£& and tJIm. st^adkes did no't elms^atf 

ia tha bareaucratia structmra* ^be maalt. was bbafc tl» ©id 
coionial nafcur® ©f bbi# mppmx'mtxm emm iisfe© bba way of 
ia^Xanaistabion* fb®' 'jKalicy la bbe ©as® ©f 'tJai OOTraanist Fa,rt;y 
is »ot t© do away wibli bbi adaiiiistraticm alto^ettoar or t© 
mak® drastic cha»g«® in structure, !fb® basic strategy has 
beau tO' associate the people*® representatives by setting up 
people *8 ccOTiitt®»s at each and every level of adniiniatrative 
structure and to build co-operation between the variotm 
departments and the people in tim process of in^l«»entation, . 
This representation includes the opposition partl«» also, 
liowever# the ccawrounist parties have been accosod of 
partieonshlp in the Inclusion of party candidates la these 
ccsmnittees, ClSaB^bc>odrlpad,- IfSS t 14.3-144),' Hasboodripad*« 
answer to such criticism is that the opposition parties 
representing vested interests think that it is han^ul to 
them if the administration is reoriented to work acscording 
to the regtairsBiaiits of the pm^lrn-m Wgw then a«Mlnistration is 
best left with periaanent officials v/ho oould not be bothered 
by the interference of the people, 

KoBiboodripad^s contention is that the administration 
shoisld, be democratised at each and every level as was 
reCGmiended by the Balwantrai Mehta Cesisiiittee, lie is of the 
opinion that it is the people's representatives (legllators and 




tt» miaistars) t© lay 4owii tiJ® policy aafi .for ttm p&rmmiamt. 
official# tio ia 5 »l®®i«at i%, H^rabooiiripaiS farfelwr, 
clarif i®<l that » 


**for a£t«r all tha Joh of th® pezmaaeat official 1# a 
specialiseil &mmt axecutioa of pollciaa and adaiaistra* 
ti<»i of day-to-day affalm caiaaot b« carriad out by 
acsaitibody who ha# not had the bonafit of theoritieal 

and asuch mor© of practical training in th® art of 
pul>lio adainistration? tim avarag® p®ople*» rapreseaa- 
tatlv© cannot be ea^cted to haw® this trainixi^ and 
a3Q>aritt£^<t It would tharefor® im imwiae for a 
laglslator, or even for a minister# to arrogate to 
himself tlB» Job of carrying on day-to-day adaialstratloi* 
An exceedingly capable and efficient political leader 
may well asess things if h® take,# upon himself the 
jobs which ajE® to be carried out by a permanent 
official*** <IMd f 147).. 


***..«p®xmai»»iit officials under the present dtaexzratic 
set up are cltiaen# enjoying all th® denwcretic 
freedom of a free-citisen though thsse freedoms are 
undoubtedly restricted to a certain extent by the ■ 
wmm fact o£ their being aovemomat msrvants. They 
ar®, therefore# man and wxmn with patrlotisn^ self- 
respect and personal initiative# they are iiot the 
self-like autoaomatons that they were expected to 
be under the British or princely rule* That being 
so, they should be allowtd so much freedom and 
personal initiative in carrying out their jcsbs as 
is consistent with th® carrying out of ttwn general 
politices laid down by the people acti^ through 
their representatives in the legislature and th® 
ministry** llbld). 


It is vsry clear that the C3Pl(fl)# as reflected in 
the stoove citations of NanisMaodrIpad.# has stakes in tlw 
present btireaucratic apparatus* The only thing is that peoplets 
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3repr««e»t.«tlve8 «lioal4 vlgilaiit;Iy ov®rs@« the da 3 fi»to*day 
edejhiJletire'tJ.c^ • 


I would arg^ that this attlt«M3e to the hureaucracy 
is not «(i!he<lded with any class appro»sh» Eten if omm 
Isenevolent and pjjogressi’re bureaucrats are there' it is highly 
uifflarxist t© ieai» the prograwae of ia^laaroentati^a of land 
ref ores in their bends* It ia^lies a purely adeinistratiim 
acticai withaut any real, iirwoliww^iat of tim intended beneficiaries 
on class basis which i&ms not. hase anything to do with class 
consciousness or adraiMsing the class struggle* Bcmsvmt these 
are the problenis of the parliamentary path* Hawing: chosen 
it one has to cKSB^^roraise on this esoimt* 

Whan the Kerala content is taJeaa into account the 
prosqpects of wigilanoe by pec^les eoamlttees is wery bleak# 

There is no guarantee that a left party will continue in 
power and whichever party eo«»s tte power It will cut the 
Inireaucoracy to si» aooording t® its »tii?®s.* Thus the 
attitude of tha left parties towards dwaocraey is *K)t that of 
the traditional Marscist way of looking at it. 

The CoBanunist policy logic of land reforms £«3ed 
few previews frc®a the bureaucrats as a groi^* On the contras 
they have been involved lit enpediting tl» process of 
la 5 >le«ientation - a gireat deal* tribunals have been constituted 
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to look into rosw^tion of land and for oaiiin^ cases 



The tribmals consist of a rewane official or an advocate 


as chaixmaa and two members elected by ttm local aathorit j 
of tile area of work* Because of the Comtimlst mvmmnt 
being stmng in the villas councils (pmmhrnymtm) this 
ccnposition implied a •stroi^ and radical* representation 
of the rural strata^ 1^'his 1 thinic reflects the party's 
idea of building co-^c^eration betweiia the administrators 


k 


and people's representatives* 

She iiand i^ard is primarily assigned tlm J crib of 
vesting and distriJsiition of ^excess land above the ceiling 
limit and alw with pomrs to control the land tribunals* 
The Land Board cmtslsts of the head of the Land Revenue 
Department as chairman and a raenber elected from the 
Legislative Assembly* (Berdan# 1934 #54) • 

It should be mentioned that in t)^ context of the 
highly politicised atno^here .in Rerala there is less 
scope for any ^fault on the part of the adainistrators* 
However, the is^Ienentation has suffered to scmie extent 
because of profol«is of adteinistration* The most important 
of these has been the maintenax^ce of rec»>rds, a problem 
which has persisted inspite of the^ f SKSt that there vmm 
mass agitations to expedite the process* Jua amende»nt was 
made In the law in 1972 providing for tlw» inclusion of 
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villag® level coraatttees and taluk level l»«d wltk 

broad powers aud new doties to eoaipal th® owners to file ■ 
declarations* Tim mma^ment iacleded tbe fomation of a 
cabinet level L«id kefjasBro® Review Soard* ■ 

ks pointed b^f CPZCm) tbe a^iinistratimi bas failed 
to take actios against illefal transfers as^ noiiMCcss^liaifipe 
with regulacioias* Tlssnagb penal sanctions existed tbe^f 
have not been iaplesnented* Froai ijaniiary 1, 1970 to 1972 
prosecntioB proceedings were filed against only three landlords* 
Thm •mini-front* govenroent failed to investigate with 
concern for the lioidless the extent of snxplns lands identi- 
fied in the lend grate moveiaent led by the CSPICm)* This was 
estimated to be aJxive 1^35,000 acres* On tl» csontrary the : 
militants particularly the. followers of CPICMJ wore Jailed* 
Secondly, the scrutiny aod preparatic® of records was a 
tedious task. Delay in its cs<xiipleti<m led to the f reijoent 
postponaiaent of the deadline for filing surplus land forms* 
Herring *s laontsntion is that the landgrete agitations ignored 
ttese technical problems <eid thwarted the impleiaantation* 
However, I wuld argue that the when out of power, 

was more concermd with agitation to pressurise the Govenunent 
and this has southing .to ^ with the problems of land reform 
from above Vs* land reform below within a bourg^ls framework* 
Thirdly, althaugh the Amendment of 1972 was a welcome feature, 
in that it provldsd for the constitution of land boands, its 
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inplaafinatatioa at th® lo«al l®-v®l wa® <3el®Y»^* 
goTOXwaBiifc Jttfitif ied tJia delay la texas of tli® iwedl to 
coanalt legal ex|«ii:tB» yoBprthly#. tl» judicial ctoetuacles 
tlwartiNl tlje efforts of tlat to ewlne Joiiat 

famtog by way of Joint ctiltiTatioji of Kayal laads* fifthly, 
in tbe absezKse o£ records and a macMnery for detertiog 
cases of concealed tenancies^ irario^yi kinds of ewasiosyf asdl 
evictioiis took pla<^ wbicb worked on. the wl»?le to the 
advantaf® of landlords* The tendency was laor® persistent 
in 'sreas which were laarked by low political 'Consciousness* 
Bfstly# the effect of the ee^rgency# &m the pace of 
ii^l<Haentati<» was abstnu^iii^ because during tl® amnrgency 
the mass agitations were banned which otherwise acted as 
constraints mi evasicms and othmr abuses* yurther^ t^im 
whole process was bureaucratisied and isplanantaticm 
depended on the individual characteristics of tl® officials. 
On the whole, and seen front the leftist point of viewr, 
the emergency blunted the ongoix^ process of inpl^stcntation 
of land reforms in the contest of interactixig administrative 
and agitatii^ist mecheniaiss* 


It is known to all that the CPI which : led the 
»iftini-*front* in Kerala during the ^rto'siirgeacy supported the 
declaration of essergency and tl» measures taken by the 
tgmgress government at the centre* Moreover, im the context 











of a vary immk jaaas fea#« of tlj® CPI im Karala aa4 tt» atacoag 
xwal Ima® of tbe CpzCm)# 11^ is tte sltaatioa of aaargeiicy 
tlwt pxovl<ae€ a olsaiwe to tfe® CPI to stay im power* It is 
sot suxprisiisg tiiat tiie rsstslts of whatarer impXesieiiitatiaa 
that toc^ place uader the *miis*fro»t* aiad daring tbs 
energeney were creilited to the COagress Govexnexneat which 
ine^Qsed the 'Snargeiicy* 


Left parties, particialarly, the CPI(m), has® 
explicated their stand on rarions ocmasions cms the role of 


a^pproach to the Jtidicial systea, is*,,, 
guided, firstly, a scn^ulcms a^terenee to tim 
principle that the verdict gireo by the courts 
shemld he reispected ia indi'^dual cases to the 
extent that t3e»y are the laws of the laxid until 
they are changed hy the legislature* (X9S2 s 314) 


The position of CPI{M) Is that even if the 
Marxists want changes in the laws they haw to be brought 
about by the legislature to loake those changes legitimate 
in the eyes of the law, Sorspulous restraint is necwsaary 
in casting reflection on indiiridual jucgeiaents and attributing 
fflotiws to th«* Marxists should also e<%3cate the people 
continuously as to Inw the Judiciary mmrmm the exploltir^ 



clas»«» fcflot avoid bringing eonrts list© cont^aipt. and avoid 
rediciiling 1% will b«: int«»®s'fei*if ts© s«« liow t.l» 

judiciary in Karala ra^^sjoaded bo tl» Lefb parti®#* pollcias 
of Ifflid rafoms aaid Iksw tha l«ft led government# particularly 
the C^I»1®4 mlial--froiit dealt . with the Jtxdicial pnofclea* 


Herring (1983 t 19?»208| point# to the fregusncy of the 
judgeiaent# declaring the land reform law® ultra vires*, in 
OctcdMsr, 1970 the High Court of Kerala struck dOim sections 7 
and 7 bCI) of the Act which accorded 'deesaad tenant* status 
to ** certain cultivators honestly hel laving thenmelves tO' b® 
tenant# but lacking documentary evideiKse*** ^he court held that 
this ewsourages faita tenaiw:ies created with the m<terstanding 
of landlords and tenants* Asserting that only an orderly 
change would be in the Interlst of the general public the 
court held that the 1989 Act, pas,s@d during the CPl(M) led 
IJhited Front was not a reform* It did aot intend a cha*^ for 
the better judged by the general' pedslie interest* and hence* 
could not be protected by the constitution. 
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**Tim Il(^4atiQu of debts &m from toBo^rts oazmot hm 
said to bo twcessary for ing>lerweiitijjg tb« law 
relating to ac<|tiiaitioa« • « * . Tim px^sddce froet tim 
laBd Is not solely of tbs tanant*® omi making* The 
landlord pro'^des the capital asset iweessary for 
the purpose, naaely, the land and it cannot be in 
interests of the gei»ral public to deprive Mm o£ 

Ms due share of the prodUKse* (Herring Ibid il99)* 


effect on the legislation and iapl<meiitatiQn of land 
reforms. It ca® fairly iws said that along with the prc*>l«ms 
both political and constltutionalr that may be brought by 
an uiifawurable c®artral govermoent# land reforms legislated 
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OF l.Mm ltSF€»i» USBISU^IOM 


TlMt xeDHiIa'klfi^Bxi and prcMoadiis^a zvgaurding tlie Smplmmxt,- 
ation &£ tlia land rafoxus*. x&me^lmm &M t.h» r&rimm saetions 
iiairiiig int^arast an land «ad thm apcMsd wiMh %diic)i tha 'work 
kaa baan acsecn^liabad giva ia» mmm hints aJaoat the ia^act 
of tha lais^ 3 »£o3e»s tm jcadistrihiitioii of land, class 
diffaawsatlation and also the Isaplicatloas it has for Idba 
strategy and taMsrtics of tha cosmmisrt parties# Xa this 
section I discuss tha isstia with data from seconder v courses 
on three iffl®jortai«t features of la«d reforms in Kerala t 
(!) id>oiitl«aai of tenaiKty and conferwwnt of cwaersMp rights 
«n tenantsf €2) Frogress of disposal of Kudikidappu case i*e* 
dis^iosal of homestead land tO' the huteent dwellarsf and 
(3) Implamentaticm of ceiling laws* 
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(tete*' BM"*: b®caa»e of Jtifiiclai obstoclo® th$.m cottlS. laofc bo 
exempt; .in KS^saffian Bisbriob MiS bbo Ifaliii l^aivdle 
of Waraagal DAstiriot* In Korala on tb® contrary tbe provision 
of leaving tba onus of oonfsming proprietory rigbts on 
tenants to tbs govemmiit baa worlceii. oitt mil* f'lm- mM<|aal 
legal battles between tbe lan^srils a»i tenants oonsee|iaeiit 
failure of tbe tenancy reform 'OonlS be emiiSed* 

in a prelitainary survey <!on<Mcb®4 by t1:» Bureau of 
Kconomios and statisties^/govexmieiit of Kerala tbe total 
msober of tenanl:^ boliSings was estimates to be 25 IalcbB« 
However# tlm oases filed from tbe begiiming bava been more 
than this nuasber -and have increased from tiiae to time* 

Table 8*3 Illustrates the progress 'in iii®>le»antatioii ©£■ 
conferment of owner ship rigbts on tbe tenants* Tba total 
ni»d>er of oases filed including suo moto cases filed by the 
govemtaent esc»8s to 37*71 laJebs till Octe^r 3i|, 1983* The^ : 
bulk of these had been filed by smptmBkmx 1977 and decided by 
Oeew^Mwr 1983* 



further# a large nw^r of cases filed by tbs tenants 
have been isij.eeted* Tl» inference om can draw from this 
tendency is that most of thma are bogus tenancies created 
in good faith between fake tenants and landlords to 
circumverrt tl^ ii^lmsentation of the ceiling laws* In sesae 
cases the tenants were potential buyers of the land that was 
shown to.be tosder tenancy* 
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yalaliet @^>3 


To-fcai o£ 
^plicatioaa 
fil®<i + 
book«<d st3o 
s»ato 




SGuxm f Figures for Col* 1* Ckmmn itWS9 * 9} $ for 2,3,4 aad 5 
oompiled txxm tim IHo-tms pjce^&rmd by tl» IJ®parta»anfc of 
Land Eevomio, Coven&aent of Kerala* !fha fobal 
mridbHftr of teziaats esbisaafed was 25 lalilis* 


It Is clearly seen bhab as against tl» total estiflated 
ntwBiber of 25 laMi tenamjy boldiogs tb® total msffia»r of 
applications was iMtarly one and a half ti^s this xnndser between 
1977 and If 83* Recei'ving.# disposal of applications and 
conferment of ownership of tenants in iwjority of the cases 
appears to have been a i^edy process* Upto 1977 ont of 
34,00,000 applications filed nearly two thirds (21, 00, #00) had 
been conferred (aFanEBoe) ownership rights* It Is also clear . 
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tram tbe tietole that t:^to Dacefflijeir' 33.# 1§82 %!*» auartbar a£ 
tanaats conferred jciglifcs MM acsrfc wsamM tim 

aartimat^d 25 lalche t^namsf holdings* C»nly by ocfeobar 31# 

of 

1903 did ©oaf erred ownerslitp rights 

esseeeded this mmSamr by 14# €76 iirith 12# 356 eases still peadis^* 




Chetaemt Mmllmr) are iiostly 



labourers snM tillage artisans vlthout any laiid of their cnw. 
They live in the hca»steads erected by thee on other's land 
or have been living in imts provided by the land o^daers ’with 
or vithont liability to pay reixt*^ These have been atten^ts 
to evict thm mdibid^pnkars -dnatt their treditieakal d»elling 


places* This :necessitated protecrtion of these poos hntnant 
dwellers and also their reh^ilitation ot ensure tkvm at 


s to retain the htxtnant land in 


traditi<mal dmlllJi^ pla^s and also to purchase land 
stnrrousiding timir hizt a Unit of 3 cents in corporation 

areas# 5 cents in lannicipal areas and 10 cents in panchayat 
areas* The com^nsation to which the landowruar is entitled 
when purchase is allowed is^ only 25 per €»nt of the market 
valise* 0£ this the KndiMdappdiEar i3»eds to pay only 50 : 

per cent and the balance 50 per cent is paid by the Government 
The gazdikidappnkar can pay his shasre in 12 annual instalments* 
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Mteir the order of the x^and frihimaL eomsormod Ims hmsam 
final it issues a c«rtif ieati of purchase to the 


Total est^iaated nmsSsmr of iCiidlJdldaooultarB in Keraia 
was 4 lakhs. Howawrii even in the case of Kudilddaoou 
tenaijcj there hsTre heen iaore oases filed than we,re estiraiited^ 
But the actual nuiaber 'of cases lo wMch Kudikidaomtoucs 
Twere allowed to purchase Kudikidaopu right is cmly 2#?d#3§l# 

Table 6.4 . 

B^lemaotatioa of purchase of Kudlki^jpu Rights 


Total Progress Total Total Total Total Pending 

Estimated v^to filed decided allowed rej seated 



Souroe s OoB^iled fro® the notes prepared by the Ji^artniaat 
of iLtand .Reyenue, Qov&xmimt of Kerala. 


The left parties haye been ;^le to organise the 
Kudikidappukars in f eyour of their general prograimwa of land 
fefom although what they were to get was not land to 
cultiyate and increase their income but only osanarship 
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right tm ttm liara»«t«a<a thaty had fawsta livlic^ cm* Oaa 
immdlmtm m££mct was that of oumarsMp cm the 

hootestaad# aJLthcmgti mt the basis of aotiaal pafiaaat# 
syet^Iisad tha <i^x>litioa <of the ranaa^eits of faudaliesB* 
yha iaft partias. smm satisfied with this raascmahly 
stmoessfwX profram® haoaitsa thay haws baasi raspcmsihle to 
a groat astant la providing miaienm raliaf to tXw hatiiiaiit 
dweliars* lloi#aver«< on tha whola it is cmiy tha tanaats 
of big sisa hoIdiiEigs who gained the most fnm the land 
rafoxsa* Kudikidatya tenants gainad the iaast.* 

In the oas® of Ktadilcidapim rights th® total munbar 
of applioations was naarly 0«$ lakh i»Qra than the astimatod 
4 lakhs by ©acsmber IfSl* fiowavar, the total noiaber of 
Kadikidappukars allowed ownership rights was a little 
more th^ half the ntrsber of applicants* Ifhis nns^r 
irosairied almost static till on ©ctdber 31» 1§83* The ntsaber 
of Cases in which Kudikidappur rights we allcwed as cm this 
date was a little seore than 2/3 of the total amtber of 
estimated Kbdikidappnr tenants* 

3. Ceilltig on i»andlr>ldings and Redistribntioa of Snrplns lai^ 

The ceiling law in Kerala oonfoms to the guidelines 
laid down by the goverwaant of India and the Planning 
Coisnlsslcm# with one major difference. While aocordlng to 
the Oowrnment of India pattern as much as 54 sores could be 
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r<#taii3MS<i by «t faaily la Kerala mo faeoily ia «at;itl@4 -to bold 
more "tbaB 20 acres of lead la aay ©ixcisas'taacias, csoie^ared 
to the ceilings flJfied la otber states tb® ceillag f Isced 
la Kerala is tl» loiietst 1««*, 10 staadard. acres for a family 
coasistiag of t«Q or n*ore bat OKJt more- tfeeaa fiir® laaeibers with 
provision for one acre for every additional msBiber in ©access 
of five siibject to tlw. condition tbat tl» total will not 
exceed 20 acres* and 5 standard acres for an adalt 


tb® ceiling is not so low as it ^p^mca to be* Moreover, 
wbat is crucial to a x»f om is whether the estimated surplus 
lai^ has been ide-ntlfled, effectively tal»ii over# and. 


The 'linnecessary and unscientifir: ex^opti^ms wbi-cdi tended 
to defeat the ceiling provisions of the Act have been reawaved 
by the Aiaendmeiit Act o-f 1969 passed by the CPI{1€) led Left 
and Democratic Kroat# Exe^^tiom are confined only to vsary 
essential cases like lands under plantation cro|»s li3(» lands 
'oncter plantaticaa qrc^s like tea# ndd»r,. coffee# cocoa# 
cinnamora and cadsmofii# private £ore.sts# lands held by 
indnstrial and coiamercial nndajrtakings# lands of co*i^perative 
societies# public educatloiial# religions and charitable 
institutions etc* In order to safeguard the interests of 




political parties, Tliwre Is no w>l® of paacsliayats, Thor® 
are eas«® of laiwl ownsrs heii^ fiited R», 1000/- aiKi about 




., „fi! ■ • ' 
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BvmtilKJUgfh til® .Kstaia Lasad R®f0i»« Act Is incsltiatea la 
th® Miath jBchedtul® of tli® ooastitiifci<» and is j^wnaaw fro® 
att«k oa constitutimjal groaa^# jro'^isiOTi poltitioas tmn^ 
imm> filed, in the Kigfh Court against the orders. ©f Taluk. 

Xtaad TribimaXs on various procedural said other grounds* 

The iSelmy in the disposal of these revision petitions haSr 
to a great extent, affected the talcing over and distribution 
of surplus lands. 

As a result of ttiese and many other constraints th® 
provisions on ceiling on landholdings could :not be iispleiaeiited, 
out of the 1,5 lakh acres estimated surplus land only 83,259 
acre® could he taksaiiover which is les-s than 2/3 of the 
taarget, Oeupared to the 'picture related to the teaawsy 
reforms, the performance in regard to- cmiillng has :iiot been as: 
iflp>re88ive«. however, one main reason for finding very low . 
maount of surplus even within these ex^^^tions of pliuitation 
crops. The growth of the area imder nil^r from 2,71 lakh 
acres in 1958 to over 5,05 lakh in 1975 points to this loophole 
in the law, iommmtt 1979 » IT)^ 

4* institutional Pinammt for Beneficiaries 


Hi 


As £H®r the inf cremation provided by the i^paartment of 
hand Bevenue, Ooveapument l^alaythe assignees of surplus land 
are mostly landless agricultural labourers and a majority of 




#D> not. havo Ktaans to pjcovl^la tlie Ixiitiai <loso of 
input for fcl» cultivation of orc^s* Furttior# m larg® 
portion of ttwi laasS taJaaacwwr for .<3i®trllaution is entirely 
dry or otimn/im in need of ^velopfsent* Xn sucdi cases land 
devel<^pBSint eorMs like land shaping« land levelling etc* 


Goverament of India Iiave draen tjip a csentral sector sclMnae of 
finsiciai assistanoB to assignees of sux|»l'us land for tlw 
davelopnsent of land for cultivation* m- per tJte ^dLsting rules 
tlie scale of assistamm is Its * lOOOA per iMNStare and tlse 
entire assistance^ is in tle^ siwp® of a grant* a total of 
Its* 6&f,92t44,Q has laees sp^t under tiie sebeoie till the end of 


housing schnse for eae ^iudikldapputo who have been given 
purc^iase certificates*, thm procedure for getting financial 
assistanoe m^r the l^msing schwie is simple* Mt^lfether 
a total number of 25^,909 houses are proposed to be 


shc«smes in existence ■* one ttbugh the State Bank of India 
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mCheam lapl«wmfced tlirmgli the Kerala st-ata Boar^ 

first iastalmeitt li«a hv&m saaeictioae# ia 75@2 ca»®® a®^ 
second instalifient in 4347 cases* 

■ The adSwolitioa of tenascy has left tteasaniis of 
landlords in the state, especially in tte districfts of Malabar 
area. In 'distress. These pscple vlw idere dependent on rental 
incoite suddenly lost their s^ans of livelihood and nee<^d soiee 
rehabilitative ectic® on the part of the QoveriBB^st* The 
laeagre compensation Amt to them was allowed csnly in 
instalments* That too did not reach them in time 4^ to 
furocedoral delays* These people, mosthly belonging to higher 
castes, were not us®'d to any other avocation. The framers of 
the Act had f orese«i this contingency and made provisions- in 
section lOt of the Act for constittfcing a fimd of not less 
than Rs* 2 crores called the Agricultural Reh^ilitation Ituid 
to help these persons* The provision in the Act is to give 
solatium ec^al to the cos^nsation due subject to a minimim 
of Rs* 1500/*-* There is also a pi^sivision to^ give them loan 
and grant for self eaitloyeent programmes liie® aanall scale 
industries or malntananc^ of milcdi animals* This scheme is 
now utfKter impl«ftentation only in palghat district* 




- , 2 , f 
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-ilfPACg Og LAUD RSFQBIB QM 1?HE MiRmum SmOCOTHE 

Tim «gr«ci«a iSKsufigiiraticaa sk the tl«» Ws^tmd Front 
talciaoirer in ig®7 was »ari5a4 by *j»rtaln speoifie features* 
Oocsaeii (1979 t 3-3S) has brelfly presented tb© pl«5twr® on 
the e-^e of 19i7* Aoeordlag to his the agrariaa situation as 
obtained in 1966.67 was worse than in 19S1 because the band 
Reforms AcA i964» mliJce the previous Act of 19S9 supported 
the landted interests* Tte Pattern of land ownership in 196S» 
67 is given in Fable 8,5* 

Fable 8*S 

Jatstrictwise Fer^atage distribution of Agrarian Housefc^lds 
Classified by Fype of band Relations in Jterala 
U966-67) 

District Total Owner Tenants Kudikidappu bandlords 

oultiva- 

tors 


Triuandnn 

100 

3S*S 

2*0 

8*2 

1*3 

Quila® 

100 

S7.6 

4*4 

6*2 

1 *8 

Alleppey 

100 

56*6 

14*6 

26*7 

2.1 

Kottayam 

100 

so*o 

34*6 

14*1 

1.3 

EmaJculaa 

100 

35*7 

43*$ 

17*7 

3*1 

Trlchur 

100 

6*3 

73*7 

16*6 

3.4 

Falghat 

100 

12*5 

7S*8 

i^*4 

2.3 

Koshitode 

100 

7,2 

86.7 

4*0 

2.1 

Cannanore 

100 

24*1 

58*4 

13*9 

3*9 


100 

40*6 

44*9 

12*2 

2*3 


Travancore Regicm . Triavandrwi Quilon* Alleppey and icottavswij' 
Cochin - EmaJculaa awl Cochin; Malabar . Palghat, Ko^hiJjxKfe 
and Gannanore 

Source I ooraten* C 1979 * 7) 





This my hm corapared wtfeh the figiare of 23 per cejot. in 
1.9$ 1 as per Ti^le i*l* The haswi Refoms Snxvmy of 1966-$7 
estJyeateil that ia mt lead areas of the state ttm ii»3i#»xie» 


of teaaiKJe was as high as €4 per eeot. The proportion of 
lead onder tenancy in ranged frm Jnst 2 par cent in 

Trlvandraa district to 87 per cent in KoshlJcode (inclndiz^ 
the present Malappnraaa district) . It was 13 par csent in 
Palghat and 74 per cent in Trictoar district* it clearly 
reveals the high rate in ifalehar regicni:* 


Table 8*6 below Illustrates the seriousness of the 


shows that tenants with no land of their^ mm in CtocMn and 


Malabar vmre fS per cent of the tenants had no land of their 
own# except their tenanted holdings- (Oo^sii 1979 * 7) * 


eve of the United Front GtovemEaeiit in 1966-457* Herring points 
mit two important features of land reform in Kerala* One, 
the plantation sector is extremely lieportant in Kerala *s 
political economy both in terms of cotaparison with other 
states* and in terms of Kerala* s export economy which is 
hi.jhiy conrierciaiised. a result the plantation sector 


gable 

gefiante Depaa4ing intiraly on bease4»iii»Land in K@ml» 








Ifnm Immn msalvtiS&d txxm l&ad mtoxsm berth by the ccsufflairaiet 


mkd gdvmmammtt.& out of the^ feer of Siepoeel 

of the trained wort forc^i -and on grcwodUi of eaozKmies 


of scale* Tvo, m in Ceylm tmtil lff2# land refoms 
in Kerala haw been confinerd to the peasant sector vhicit 
is heawily dependent on paddy* €»3cciiut* and t«^ioea 
which accenmted' for @4 per cent of the cropped area in 
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Mmmg t,tm tJtmm mxte eximplmx 

variatiornsm Mttmwgh thJLs claas f2os3«tJ.t«i%«^ aal|r 2»3 per 
cent, of the total land* 'f^lve per eeait of tl» landlorda 
cwnedt lese than one acre and 70 per cent ejtwned less than 
10 acres*, holdi®^ in th® agfregate only 12 per oent of the 
land owned by limdl^ords* Althongrh laoidlordS: with 25 acre.s 
of more constituted only 13 per cent of the class yet they 
owned 74 per cent of the la»d omed hy this class* Om 
cjfcttical featare of the landlord strati» is that 17*8 


per csent of the area operated waps leased in hy them* Another 
aspect which highlights the new dimension tenancy has taten 
in Kerala* as elsewi^re in India* is that '**Ieasing in was 
especially characteristic of top strata? whereas only 8*8 
•per cent of the smallest landlords leased in land* 45 per ; 
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G^nt. o£ Iwgest: €ll.d so* 

mm of tl». pwe^lmm is ttis MaxsEist asaiysla of elms 
4lf fereatlatlos has hsea feo i^ss'feify th# astagcaslstlo 
asd nos-aatagonisfcie aost3radictJ.OBS asd foiMsiats coi:xespond- 
isg strafagies* Ose dairioa 'that has be^ adop'tad is CSsisasa 
lasd ref onans pxogzmsmm is' partioipafeios is tte physical 
lalrosr activity is' th« fields* However* as Herriag i»tes 
is Kerala this niay pose some problems foecasse here eves a 
half-as-ecre lasdtoloer m^^loys agricslttiral labofiarers t© 
avoid the hard asd ardiioes worl: is the fields, CHerrisg, 1980} , 

Thiss os the idiole all kisds of tesasts sanall asd big 
woixld benefit frta® tl» law aosording -tO' this definition. 

These characteristic featinces of the, tenants have li^licatioas 
for the cowmanist policy logic of land reforms in the context 
of Kerala* The prcablow is that of the possibility of 
embourgeoisement of the privileged* intended beneficiaries, 
IfCnd Kefoms in Kerala codd mean ves'ting of tenanted lands 
in the lessees* regardless of the class and stratum of the 
lessee and could result in a large number of agriculturists 
of relatively high position in the agrarian hierarchy 
benefiting from the refortns. As Herring points out s 

*,,*,,,«the concmitratioit of tenants in tl^ smallest 
holding sine category means that the vesting of 
tenancy rights in tenure holers witlK>ut any alteration 
of the sise distribution of holdings below the ceiling 
would leave the bulk of 'khe beneficiaries with 
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mioiiseule lioldiiags opd thixs in osittiiimiiig 
■poimrt.js tiiongk tn^bfurdexieS of rental eacactloiiii* 

Laa4 to the tiller aa cao*Bs»ptiaali«ed Say the 
Qavemaeiat wamld tims haw a olasa 4if£eraistiat@d 
i^act? thoimh the -aggregate measure of iiMB{|uality 
to laadlKal^ng® would he redtioed, there would 
Sae regional variation and the poorest# precisely 
hecaus® their poverty reflected control of 
very little land# would benefit less than msm 
of the wealtl^*Clierrla® 1983 i 183) 

C^italist agriculture is well entrencfced in Kerala’s 
peasant sector, iven; on oaall f arsis (less than mm acre) 
family labour constitutes less than half of the total 
labour used. The percentage of sff^lo'yoant of hired labour 
to total labour goes according to tlm increase in the 
sisse of the ©peral^d holM-isg i 47 par cent in the case of 
siaallest sise# 7i per cjent for fams in the ran?^ of 2.5 
5 acres aad 97 per c»nt in the 'Case of holdings higher than 
25 acres thus presenting t^ difficulty of separating 
tenants who are victite® of feudalim from the tenants who 
are s?Qall scale capital,ist ogwrators. Tha Is^iication this 
prc^le® has for the anti*.f«udai strategy of the agrarian 
progranme of the left parties also needs to hm clarified. 

Another very ia^jortant point is that the variouS' 

3cinds of tenant's form a big chuaJt of the Kudiigdappuhars. 
who hardly own any land apart frc^a hutaent land. This 
secticMi coTO© UEMter the category of beneficiaries of 
tenancy reform although - the land tiwy secured a meagre. 


Agricultural hbourers were the largest single 
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oc!cw|>at.ioiial category in tlse state is 1971 aiouS ascswrateia for 
30*69 per cseat of tlws® ea^loyed* The second largest 
category, the cultivators, constitute 17*8 per cent* Tims 
the agricnlttiral labourers out numbered tlm cultivators* 

Herring argues tirith Daniel Thomer that given the coaacentratloa 
of land on the one hand and a big chunlc of agriculturai 
labourers cm the otl^r, a low ceiling would have been a aware 
effective Mans of redistribution of land than teiaaney refom 
in teraas of .securing benefits to the actual tillers of the 
soil* 

The problen of the enduslon of- agrteultnml labourers 
whose atwtoer by now oust have inere.a«ed much more fross securing 
tiuagible bem^fits has been discussed threadbare by 
Krishna^ (1979)* He is .critical of the left parties 
particmlarly the GPi (M) whose policy of forging an dLliance 
of all classes f«SBi the agricultural l^bcmrers to the rich 
peasants only resulted in the <wdaourgoisen»nt cd the privileged 
tenants who hm&mm reasonu^ly rich lmi.douners* 

(f) HHD BEBiEglTEP FROM LAHD HlFOIdiST 

One of the ifiaport.ant - <pestion c©i«».mii5^ the consecpences 
of land reforms is the real beneficiaries and what is the 
class differentiation among then* Whether tha poor peasants 
and the landless poor in Kerala have benefltted or not as a 
result of land reforms has something to do with the nature of 
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lan4 ref ©Jams policy of left; parties aad the aoateacfe la 
vMch it was iai>l€ffl»ated i»e# a 'hoorgeois system la wtil<^ 
the iat®na»<S heaef Iclarles were' lel; , to ^Sireetly participate 
la tl« li^lfflwiatatloa ©f the pr®fra«»e» Timy rather s«pport 
tl» parties,, particularly the left parties# fey totlag thwa 
Into power aad also fey acti'vely co-operating with the leaders 
from the local t© the state lewel* list gliiea tJwa .fact that 
Mim programe as a wtole accepts the bourgeois adalaistxative 
and judicial systeas and the fundamental right to property 
Including the hereditary and customasry rights of each 
Indli'l^sal# the overall ofejaetlves ©f the left parties# 
particuarly benefiting tlm poor peasants «Bd agrlcasltural 
lafeourears whose airport they wanted to ensure la the' 
advanceBie,nt of the revolution# are llfeeiy to fee imlllfled 
la the whole process# 

laasingi their analysis on the land Beforros survey 
1966—67 and the report' of the Sureau of iconoaiC'S and 
Statistics Raj and TaraJcan (1931) have pointed to t^ 
eonc^ntratioa of land in Kerala* They show that although the 
ownership teldlngs in tl» size range of 25 acres and above 
accounted for only 0.66 per cent of the total nuadjer of 
households idio owned land they held over 1 lolllioa acres 
i^joountli^ for more than 39 per cent of the total mxma. 
under (waership holdings# This along with the land owiwad fey 
teazles# faiallles of chieftains and zoyal households which 





would mso&mt for 1*1 mlllios aores showed a high lewel of 
ex^ncentratioxi of laiKl and the oorrei^oisdiii^ potential 
suirpius land whloh eomld he avallahle for distribution* 
Howanner, as the Land RafoCTS snrroy re^iealed# large seal® 
alianation through divisions ®aong the f«aily ssrahers tCKds 
place and there was a sharp fall in the nnsiwr i^nseholds 
in the two sisae groups* xtm pressed land refoms aindng 
at redistribution of l.and could be expected to tatoe place 
Mainly throij^h tenancy refom rather than through coiling 
on landholdings* This is illustrated by Rajj and Tarakan 
by sharing that about 0*6$ aillicm acre# out of a total 
of 0*80 Million acres leased out by households was frcaa 
ownership holdii^s in the sice group of 25 acres and above 
Apart from this there was land unik»r tecples* families of 
chieftains and royal households vdiich was also leased out 
and ownership «wa such lands was also t® be transferred 
to txsnants* Atxmt l.*7S Million acres of land was aacpected 
to be transferred fre® the i^per strata of society to the 
lower strata by way of -temmsmj reforms * 


Thus* the las^less Ixsuseholds: in the rural sector 
amounting to nearly to 0,3S million in 1866*»d7 could gain 
frewR the reforms only the extent they were occupying 
hemeetead land as hutswat dwellers which ceme to a total 
of only 0*04 Million acres* Pres® asaong tlm tenant households 
approximately 1*25 million households stood to gain directly 
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f3r«» %l»a %raii»f®r ©f owi3»rsliip ©f l.eas»d»iii l®ii^ aia^ naarXy 
i ]iiilli©n could ac<niiir» owiwrsMp state®* 


out of this i laillloo tenant® vtvo would acq^re 
owiiersliip states 0*66 mtllioii Imd leased in less tlwn one 
acire each and coeld gain only 0*2S million ac:i»®# More than 
70 per cent of the tenants in this sis® grot^' were from 
Malabar* Abomt 0*44 million tenant® bolding 0,8 millicas 
acres of leased^in land in tb® siae group of 1 to 5 acres 
could also gain. About 0,1 million tenants wbo leased in 
0.85 million acres baying operational boldii^s more than 5 
acres in sise could gain substantially* Howvwr# from within 
this strata 14,000 household® with relatively large siaed 
teldings (about 15 acres) we» in' a position to increase 
their ownership holdii^'S firem 0*13 million acres to 
approaHmately 0*45 million aisres. 


The proposed reform moreover would be confined mainly 
to the districts of- Malabar and O^chin because of the total 
area of land leased in# over 1*9 million «sres or 86 per 
cent was in the territory of . erstwhile Malabar and Cochin* 
(Raj and Tarakan*. 1981 t 22-26 passim)*. 
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1*3 miljlioii MhlGh. comm to 43*3 coot of tiw 
agriotiititiral. iKiasehoXds in tbe stat® i» 19? i« Th» aggx»gat«^ 
area transforsroS tl^oogli al3ollti.o@ of laodlojcdim was 2 millicm 
aaras or 3@*S par oant of t^. oat sl«3i^ araa io tba stata 
(or 42 «f per 'Oent of tt»ei area exoludiag piaotatioo crops) « 


Ocsmen lias j^scoonta^i for the. actual changes that took 
place to the structiiin of iaoShoiaings as a result of land 
reforras^ The table 8»8 and 8*9 illustrate the saaie* 


It is clear frcsa, tl^ table that there is a sharp fall 
in the large holding® fiwa® 5,,S per cent in If 53-54 to 0*1 
per ©eat in 1975-77 • The aae-diiTO and small Isoldings followed 
the same trend# c® the other hand the marginal holdings 
have increased from 55*6 per cent in 19$3*'54 to 87*7 per 
cent in 1976-77# 

The csorresponding proportion, of marginal holdings 
for India in 1970-71 was 20 per c»at of the total holdings and 
1,75 per cent of the total area# The owners of the marginal 
holdings are mostly agricultural labourers and are the aest 
vulmrable section of the society# " 

Tim proc< 2 s» of change is shown, in T.able 8,9 in the 
large and medium siae holding® was somewhat different - 
while there was a sharp fall in both the 'proportionate 
nuiibsr and area of large sire holdings the percentage of 


Table $#S 

facceisfeage of HotiseboXd fi^asrabional Holdings In Different Catego^ry of 
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CShaa^es in Aimris^e 


Slstt of l>euadlK>ldii^s io Kormim c 1953*54 
to 1976*1ff ■ 


Siase Class 


1953*54 1959 - 501970-71 1975-77 


Mmxgxml 

nolOii^s 


Small moliliiigs 
Madlwa BoiOiags 
large Holdings 
All Holdings 


t:43 

0. 

.29 

2, 

i93 

6, 

.SO 

25, 

,99 

2, 


,31 


,12 

'wm 

.75 

m 

.00 

mm' 

.22 

- 


Source f Ocjraraen (1979 tl2)r Marginal lioldlngs 0-1 mmt 
small hoX&Lm^s 1-5 acresi Me'dium holdings 5-10 
acres# large holdings above 10 acres* 


medim slse holdings iiicreased in area iatfc declined in 
numbers, OOBKwa attributes these trends to the inclueace 
of ceiling laws, and tenancy refora maA intenticm to 
circumvent the pad«l^ Procurement levy Order whieli provided 
for compulsory procurement of paddy a«sordiag to a grafted 
system* 


This apart Kerala had tl» lowest average ai»dser of 
parcels or fragments even in 1960—61# 2,01 parcels per 
holding as against 5,66 parcels for all India, la course of 
time this parceilization declined to 1,6 parcels per iKslding 
and the average sis© of the holding increased to 1,01 acres. 
This shows that tii®re is a hardcore small iKslder and madiw 
iKJidex- sector in iferala, (Ocmen 197S i 11) , 
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mpmttarnmi of Liai^ R 0 iroQ««, Ksstratla /awiifel^s 

r«a»<^ for coiit4i»a«4 f rapwatat-icm a» follmm i 

•j^art. f ro» the off leiai SefojaBs there hae foeea 

a large aoale aiiei^tioa. of lah4 h^f big land oi«Eiers 
doriiig thia period# fh® atilitaiiBy of agrarian 
novenent and the threat official land reforms has 
aooelerated the pace o£ parallel official laiad reforme# 
This has helped to increase the medDcr of families 
otciiiig or having interest in land*** 


Table 3*10 gives an idea of the percentage of hemse^lds 
who did not own any land and of those who did not own or 
operate any land in different sta:4e^s of India in 195g*€3 
and ig70-»71i It will be seen that in lt59«40 otw third of 
the ntral house holds in Kerala did not own land^the 
highest proportitna '«Qong all the states* The pero^ta^ o 
the honseholds neither ownii^ nor operatii^ land also was 
very high in Kerala* The ig70»7l flgnres# however# show 
a significant rechrotlon in the pereaeitage of hooseholds ; 
neither oiming nor oiwirating land in all the states in 
India* In Kerala the redaction in the landless honse holds 
is Bmch aore proninently sees and nay be attfibnted 
nalnly to the tencomry refoms which benefited tenant 
cultivators and nearly 2«$ lakhs IDttdikjdaoodkars * 


In this context, it nay he pointed out that there is 
difficulty often, overlooked by positivist social scieste 
but which has an inpcnttast hearing cm the estiraatirm of the 
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ii^act of laiad josfocais* ■ It is gonerally Motm^ that tim wry 
iaet of laii4 refom# batb lieforo aod dixriof tbs ifefom 
Itsolf* hm tim m£t®ct of Sistortiog tim iofomatim 
in xmapQmm to surveys, rasultizig im vtonal^raihXm m^r- 
roportiog of tim area in tlie roaltivtiy larger aimd lioldlxigs 
both cswmrsMp anS operati^mai holdings* The main reasons 
for m<lexreportifig,' as the sureau of Soonomios and statistics 
puts it# are t 

*1) The legislation iitposing ceilings on landholdings 
had led to large scale partitions in faiidlies and 
the land belonging to a family might be operated 
as a single unit for all practical purposes* Thus 
only the land belangix^ to the head of the fsoidly 
. would be reported as the ' total holding area* 

2) Zf a mmiber of a household <^>erated land of othmtn 
who were residing away from the household# the 
details of the land belonging to such persons m:^ht 
not be repozrted by the household members. 

3) J^art of tM effect of land refoxm# evasion of food 
procurement on coe^ulsory basis accmKrding to a 
graded system resulted in ur^rxeporting** 

<RaJ and Tarakaxi# I9&t a 2d**2t) 


The table 8*11 shows that the inadber of ownership 
household was significantly higher in 187l*-72 than earlier* 
Thus; in Iffl— 72 there ware, about #.»#■ millions Bmre such 
households as coa^ared to 1961-62 when only the rural sector 
is taken into or abc^ one million more as compared to 
1966-67 when both the rural and url^xi sectors axe taken 
together. Th® increase is largely accounted for by holdings 
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figuare® ia psurenfeh®®®® rapresent percentages 
I Raj ea4 S'hars^ea (ItSl s 2&) 
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i»l(3w Qwm mtm Bimm mxe& 9$ per cieiit of file 

ad^fJotial liomeiKiIde Mifh ovrmrsMp boldloge in file nirel 
eeefor amd ®S per eeof im flie ntral and usban sectors 
feioiig to this category* Part of tlie increase is to be 
found also aeong lioidis^s of l««S acres ia si^* Slie aairfber 
of bouselioids witii. lioidiags above 5 acres was lower ia 
1971»>»72 tiiaa isefore* 


Tim area of ownership ia tl® two lower slase classes 
i*e* below one acre and 1 to 5 acres also went by 0*S 
fflillloa acres in the rural and urban sector the period 

19fi€-»d7 to 1971— 72. The iaEJcrease in area was Bench greater 
ia tl® case of the 1—5 acre sise class than in that of the 
iraaediately lower sla» class*^; This tre^ad corresponds with 
the sharp fall in the area of higher sis» classes particularly 
ia the holdings of 25 acres and over*^ 


The data clearly show that between 19di-d2 and 1971-72 
th» households that gai^d in aisdier belonged flatly to the 
sine class of l®ldiags below oi® acres#- but- additional area 
gained by tl^an was relatively small- The Increase in the 
number - of ownership holdings of 1 to S «sre-s ia si:3®i increased 
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iQ) IMPACT Qg LAUD RgFOfatt Oil wmmcsim, wmtmsswm^ 
mvaojhTmxL umamsm ahk real wMsm 

Xq tMs sectim w& vill s®& vlia-l; iapaict; t3ms& 
cimagmu in tt»» strtietixm of laadkoI<Sizi^s and pattoxm of 
dis’tjrUauti.oiEi of I«ad h&vm &m pxm^tm^i.’vibY msA 

docaaod for la^oir and orarall agrioixitiirajL devalopnant on 
%ba one lmm& and inc^mi ^id standards of life a^ po'Party 
cm tte otiier* Raj and Utiarakan (i93lJ« PiJll.ai (3.932)# 
Herring (1983) and Jose (1984) have dealt with these 
questions in relation to the iiopact of land refonas in 
Kerala* 

1» pro^action imd FrodHOtivitv 

Pillai (1982) has aade a speoifio study of the growth 
of a^rienltixral output in Kerala with speeif id referejEHse to 
food crqps and non-food crops. Be concluded tlmt till the 
early sixties the agricultural sector dominated the state 
ecoiKaay as it had a larger share in the total State 
Dmaestic prodtart* . Hheireas the share of agriculture in 
SDP was 53.4 p«r cent in 1960-61 it cane down to 4 ? .8 per 
cent in 1970--71 and 41.8 per cent in 197fi«.7'7» The extensive 
phase 'of agricultural growth in Kerala was 43ver hy sixties 
and at the smst time the rate of increase in the intensity 
of cropping <tec«lerat®d sinoe 1970-71 « A. shift in the 
pattern of cropping from ncxi-piantation and food crops to 
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plaatati.Q» crc^# is prcsaiiiwn'tly sssu* Altlsotagti pillai ncites 

that this is a wslcoate feature# it caa im argued that th® 

active behind th® shift is aor® la the aatare of avoiding 

labour iateasiv® crops rather than aay progressive aad 

eaterprislag teadeacy 0 m the part of the cmltivators* la 

th® context of strong agricaltaral labour sioveeaeat and growing 

labour costa# f o«s^ crops prove . to be of :no benefit to the 

cultivator# Tallcing about th® treads la the rat® of growth 

of agricultural output# Pillai says § 

"Starting from a moderate rate of growth of 2 #738 
per cent per annum between 1952-53 to 1960-61 it 
iBoved tJ 5 » to 4#365 per c»at per mmxm during the next 
period from 1960-61 to 1970-71 then declined to 1.866 
per cseat in the subsequent period from 1970*71 to 
1974-75 and registered a negative growth of 2.992 per 
cent annuBB since 1974-7S# tfhus the period from 1960-61 
to 1970-71 could be identified as a period of acc^eratad 
growth in Kerala* s agriculture and the period frara 
1974-75 as a period of fediiw", (pillai 19824 49)# 

Compared to the all— India growth rates of agrlcailtural 
pm^^iction the growth rate in the fifties was higher la 
India {3.3 per c«st} than in Kerala (2 #8 per «»at)# However# 
in the sixties it was higher la Kerala (4.4 per crnaat) 
coB^ared to all India {2#3 per «^at),* 


purthar# while tim rise in agricultural production 
accelerated in India during th© seventies in Kerala it rose 
shaarply during the sixties but declined «^ing the seventies# 
Pillai points to a very crucial difference between the 
state agriculttare coapared t©^ the Indian situation «. 
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*It i».. trae tliat Kerala*-® agriculture witnessed 
<IKiriiig the sixties miKSh higher grcaurth rates la 
area as well as hat not in prodncstlvlty, 

than those witnessed by Indian agri<mitiire diiring 
the well IcnowR post-€3reea Kewolntion period, 

to 1977-I-78* The growth of productivity 
in Kerala*® agricnltnre# however always lagged 
behind that in Indian agricnltnr®. Thus, inspite 
of the well lenown and accepted fact that arable 
land is limited in Kerala and that the only 
way to incacease prodnetion Is to concentrate cm 
productivity, it seems that snch a strategy has 
not bean serioimly follcwed in Kerala so far**, 

Selatis^ agricnltnral production to the impacst of 
land refoms laj and f arakan point ODEfc » 

**gntil the it7©s the area nsMSeir cultlTation as 
well the mxtpnt of crops were growing at a reasonably 
rapid rate/ consequently, there was an increase of 
nearly 25 per csent in the gross inca» from land 
{estimated at constant prices ) between 1960*61 
and 1970*71# Thereafter there has been no 
Increase in either net or gross sown area**# 

CKaj and Tarakan 1981 i 42) • 


This means that land reforms brot^hfe in new land mider 
cultivation and resulted in increased agricaltwral prodnction, 
AS the above authors clarify the dhclii^ in the rate of 
growth of output in agriculture -afi^r lt70»7i was due to non* 
availability of land for further extension of cultivation 
even in the northern districts adverse climatic conditions 


and fall in tim prices of paddy*. Further, though the 
agricultural output as a whole rose at a slower rate simm 
1970-71 and declined since 1974*75, the real iiacorae from 
agriculture in Kerala was higter at the end of tl» seventies 
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timn ®cfe th® begiiijrii.isf <a«e iRcrease in the price of export 
icrops* On t'im wiiole tJiero hae been an iB^roveraent in 
of trs^ wbicb al<»gf witb f oE»ign . remtttancses fro® the wt- 
graiits has iefi %o proaperltir o*» a laoiaterate scale. Howeifer# 
tti® aiitbors canblon tiiat •'this cannot, last wry long imless 
tbe opportunity is used for strengtlieiiinii tbe tefetenlogical 
basis for more agrienltnral growth in the fntnre i the lainS 



be a sijbstitute for it*' (IbM « 4€) 


It is clear froai the above airgtawnts that lanS reforas 


folly in^aleaaeated, havo insulted in bigber production and pro-. 


of land altixjugb in a limited sense resulted in lowering tbe 
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(H) IMPACT ON THE REAL WAGES AiaD IMCOME OP THE AGRIOTIIPURAL 

LABOURERS 

Laiwl jcefoEui ©n the wJiole ffes-ult-s ' in -a more productive 
and intensive cultivation and utilization of land, which in 
txirn results in the rise in the demand for agricultural 
labour*. A related possibility is .increase in the wage.s 
corresponding to the rise in the productivity on land, 
accruing to the agricultural labourers* 

A moie crucial issue* I aafgue, is ^ also involved l^re 
for the left parties* within the national level policy logic 
of land refotm, which the left parties have chosen to work 
out, issues for mobilization of the landless labotarers and 
small peasants other than reasonable wages for agricultural 
wage, have been exhausted* At the same time the electoral 
strategies cannot ignofe this large section of the peculation* 
The problems inl»rent in ■ further redistribution of land to 
satisfy tl^ landless are ridden withrisks of disaffiliation 
of the land-*owners of all types as also of losing legitimacy 
of the parliamentary communist model as it works in the 
existing framework. If at all the left parties are still in 
favour of land redistribution, it has only a limited 
potential* 

Thus, the reduced scope for securing land to the 
agricultural labourers, electoral strategies and many other 
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l«iwm3Der» in Ker®la are tim ri»« in proNiiiJCiitiTritiy of ianti : 
•daring -tlie period and tlm iN^rgencsa effec^iim <»rgani-> 
nation of agricmltnral laiionrern* f im grcmth and strength 
of trade tmionifiaa ancmg agrinsiLtiiral iahonrers hm» also 
been attributed to^ the si^portt both iegislati'ee and adni** 
nistrative* ginen snocessive goi^rmaents* dose (1934) 
has dealt with the- inorease. in .agricultural wage rates In 
various states including Kerala betMeen i934>»6S and 1974*75 
as can be seen fxoa t^le 3 •12* 

It sill be seen that betweem the reference jnars 
the real wag^ rates of oale agricultural labour declined in 
isan^ states of India encept in Punjab* 0ttar Prades* desMi 
and KashiBir axid Kamataha* In Kerala there was only a one 
per cent decline while the average rate of decline in India 
as a whole was 12 per cent* in the case of fenale agricultural 
lalCMdurers where m onlj two other statCNS* i*e«« tittar Pradesh 
and Kadhya Pradesh reported scsae increase in the. real wage 
rates* Kerala recorded a 23 per cent increase* fable 8*13 
below illustrates the above trends* The table presents data 
on yearly increase in average wage rates of agricultural 
labourers (aen only) in the State daring the periods 1961*42 
to 1980*31 ♦ joae has deflated the ii^ces of increase in 
Money wage rates by the corresponding indices of Consuwer Price 
Index Kuubers for agricultural' labourers in Kerala and derived 
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in Jigricnltinrsl wagm Rates (Waga Ratas o£ FaSd^ 
yield I»ab<mr - Men) 1961/S2 t© lS80/il, Kerala 


indices ©£ 
Increase in 
Real Mage 
Rates 
{1961/62 
* 100 ) 


Indices of 
Increase 
in 2$one^ 
Wage Rates 
(1961/62 
•» 100 ) 


1961/62 2*14 
1962/63 2*3T 
1963/64 2*40 
1964/6$ 2.76 
1965/66 3,09 
1966/67 3,60 
1967/68 4,40 
1968/69 4.57 
1969/70 4.75 
1970/71 4.81 
1973/72 5,13 
1972/73 5.47 
1973/74 6.39 
1974/75 7.67 
1975/76 7.64 
1976/7? 8,02 
1977/78 8.22 
1978/79 8.47 
1979/80 10,23 
1980/81 12.16 
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there has be^ a peTOeptifole iiieirease la reai wage rates 
of male agricaltaral loboarers la Kerala* It will also toe 
seea that the real wage <fecrease^a darli^ «jaite 

sigaifieaatlY* This happeaeS becaixse of a rise la the 
eoasiimer price ia^eat# Itswever, after registering a 260 
par treat inereasa owar the base year .ia the- 

e» 3 iasaRier price iacleit atmiger actually sli6e^ down dorlag the 
three sacsoeediiig years* He ^also i^te that sin^ 1974*i>75t 
the real wage rates hare heea eoasisteatly rising ia 
Kerala and tliafe- hf ISH^J-Sl they registered a 60 per cesit 
increase over the rate ia lSr64*^S* (ilose 19®4 i 129) • 


pattem frer® labour Intensive .to ncai-lahcmr intensive ecops 
f ron pacl^ to ccKSomrt scxae other erops.* As a result# 
although wage rates have ijeerea^rd#- the mmSsmx- of 
days of worh avallahle for the worleers has Cteclinasd* 

This is one issue where no govemmeat has any control* 
Wsmmvmm stroog may be the irngvement of agricmltural 
labourers it ewaot eaoircise ccmtrol over this situation 
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^marglugf tmmS. la KaraJla* stsag tracer oaioa ta&mmwit im, 
c^rtaia araaii eaa oalf’ emt»t@£ae% %li|j( to a oartaia axteist* 
Tha tabia @«i4 mham a sisairp deolina ia tba awarage madbor 
of iSays of omplopMatsit par ^axr aixxtm 1953*51 iamms/t betmieo 
19S6*57 aad 19#i-.S5* Agrlctalfeiiral aoplojwiftnt docline^i 
fro® an avorago of 170 day® par ymaxr in 1950*51 to 155 iii 
1956*57 • It roaa to 173 in 1964*€5 and tben daolinad 
sharply to 133 ^in 1974*75* .i3Qn*agrionXtiural daclimd 
consistently frost 25 to 12' Says Sarirsg the sarae period* fha 
trend in the decline of total employMent was similar to that 
of ii^rio»iltwral enployMst*- 


Tefele 3*14 

Averse Amanal mkja of wage Seiployment of Men Agricnltnral 

habonrers Belonging to Agricnltnral bahour HDnseholSs 



Agricnltnral 

BSEpIoyaeiit 

l30Q*agrlcnltiiral 

^itployBient 

Total 

1950*51 

170 

as 

Its 

1956*57 

IS# 

14 

\^70 

1964*65 

173 ^ 

14 

187 

1974*75 

.133 

■ 12 

150 


Sonree s Raj and Tarakan* 1981 i3f 


aiven the slos process of indnstriallzation the 
absorption of fam Idbonr into indiaitrial sector is isea^re* 
yher® is increasing CDBpetitlos eaong the agricultnral 
lafoonrere for worlc which also leads to inter-naion riTraity. 
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2x1 sc»aei areas tfm trade mtions da not aXIoiir tlie land^Mtiers 
to leaf® tl» lends wnciiitiirated- Howeinar#. tt appears tJaat 
no araonnt of trade imlon aetlTity or support fro® goitemiaeiit 
will sol'W sudli. probleaffl. only i^deeaiisi 'feature 1 ». 

the, work in th® plantation: sector as also toddy tappii^ 
which proiride'S constant work but not to ittany- Thus isuch 
cannot be said about thS' rise' In the annual incoine of the 
agricultural labourers- on me&mmt, of rise in the real wages* 


It is difficult to -say what issues can be formulated 
for mobilisation of the agricmltural labourers in th®' context 
of exhaustion of land Msue and wage issue* In fact the 
struggle for high wage has also antagonised the peasants* 
particularly the middle and lari^ farmers* 


The caly is,sue which has relevance to the present 
context is the prico issue.* It can sustain the sr^port 
of all those fareers who produoe surplus for the raarketx 
but it does not benefit the numerous s^nali and marginal 
holders and agricultural labourers* Moreoimsr* all parties* 
imjr® or less being in favour of rmawineratlve prices have 
stolen the show and there is not much which the left 
parties can get out of the priTO issue* It looks as if 
the situaticm has reacl^d an lii^asse that brings the 
limitations of th© ccMraunlst policy logic of land refoisiw 
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to ti» foce# The loss of mXmc^oral msppoxt mt. thO' part ©f 
CPtf the dvioiSIiog support of the CBZiH) re'««alod in 
reoseiit ^ars aaf h» atritAiitod to the shove deveXopnonts 
in the afrarisii secrtor’* 


1. In Iileten's analysis# '“the allottment of smell plots 
to the rural workers proved to b® in the interests of the 
parasitic classes* hieten (1902 i 60)# and this bonded 
ownership prevailed throughout Kerala* Lieten wants to 
refer them to as one type of agricultural proletariat 
mxich in line with what Lenin did for Kussia* Because# 
the border line between the agricultural labourers and 
the dwarf peasantry (constituting nearly 60 per cent 
of the total land owners) is aaaorphous. iienin in his 

t valociM^ of Cwitaliy in Btasaia csoncluded that 

tMs ’owileSIhip ~of "plots does not prevent 

economists from classifying theei em a type of agricultural 
proletariat (Ibid s 60) 


2. Situation has not changpd ouch sinoa Gopta wrote •!. 

In ray field observation what struck lae aaost is that such 
tendencies are not Just remanants but are dcmfnant* in 
the hotels# except a few in the city custosteia have ot 
themselves dispose off the leaves in wMdh the food and 
snaks are served# The sri Harayana Ghiruswaaay cult and 
the Aiyappa cult are emerging as strcmg chall^mg^s to 
class based social polarisation and ^velopment of comnamist 
conscioinsness* in spite of all the efforts of th& CPI 
there is little erosion of these tendencies becau^ some 
thing is ladkir^ at aceie level ox the other. On the political 
plane it speared to urn that trade unions of all kinds of 
workers are so well organised that there aa?e few trails and 
concerns which are not covered by caw trad® undon or the 
other* But glaringly t^r© is a dijnNwaay or du^ loyalty 

in terms of t^tere '“conscious^ 'The" 'ec^'ncraiti'^^ 

tra(&'''unibn cbnsciousness whicli is ii^arted toy the \inioii8 
and cormaunist political parties asid which they got out of 
struggles does not come in the way of their loyalty to the 
cults HKintioned above • 

This I argue amstricts the realisation of the long 
run goals of socialist revolution although it serves the 
purpose of electoral victories of the communists and forma* 
tion of governra^its by thma#*. 




Thws eharaster of governmonts foiaaed at tlw state 
leirel in tl® post* coloBial pesriod and the character of left 
politics has to be understood iron this point of view in 
addition to the specific geographical features that have 
conditioned the evolution of land tenures and land refoiJais* 
This will enable us to distinguish tl:^ left alternative to 
the Congress as also to see what opportunities tl» land 
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aituation profvi<les for revoitjttioaary al'tomatlvae whlcJi 
the left parties may or may not have tatoea advantage of 
other words it will enable us to imderstand whether the 
porfonaance of the left on the land front has served their 
own longrun purpose or that hf the laourgeoisie, ■ 

ftes® issues ©an he discussed in relation to tkm 
perfojsaance of left parties in West Sengal much more 
fruitfully than in Kerala* Although the left parties are 
eg^lly strong in Kerala* yet because of : various specif lcl-» 
ties like the strong influence of caste and religious forces# 
they have taten a different «KJurse there and haw be«Q 
iBouldsd to these specificities* ; 

On the other hand in West Bengal political 
polarisation has taJcen plac^ in a less complicated socio** 
cultural situation and the politics of left parties is 
easier analyse* In addition to having evolved into a 
dmlnant force in the civil society the. left parties 
have cc»ae to power and have governed the state for a 
considerable period of . tiaee i*e* during igd7«-69# 1970—71 
and more inportantly fr<aa' 1977 till to-day* Furthar# land , 
reforms and agrarian problems have been crucial to their 
overall strategies while in power* ThuS/ the analysis 
of the land reforms policy and agrarian change that have 
taken plac» arring the i>eriod will enable us to evaluate the 
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fjwjrfosDoaaee of left parties ia terms of tpestioaas relevant 
to the present study. 

Ca) the Fig^xupgpEMSEHCE mmstim smucrmm 

The agrarian strtictur® in lisSia iidiich the Marxists 
consider the source of many prc^lems including productivity# 
production correlation forc»s conflict* and- struggles can 
be traced to the change® the Britishers introdsiced in 
accordance with their overall interests* whether their 
policy on limad is a legacy of confusion of attitude and 
approach is resolving the prcblMms arising out of the 
existence of private property which they technically 

y 

transposed to tim Indian situation Cil* Ban^padhyaya* 1932 ) 
or the problems originated only because of lack of c^mmiifanetit 
to agricultural development irrespective of the propriety 
of this traa^SJOSitioui. the policy on the whole served tiw# 
British and played a reactionary role in the overall 
development of India* This is illustrated by the changes 
that the British made from time to time startii^ from 
1765 when the East India CSosapany accpired rights of Dstwani 
our Bengal# Bihar and Orissa (the then Bengal Presidency) 
to the intro<hKtti<wa of penaaiwmat settlaanent in 1793 which 
ensured the collection of revenue* By settling the 
relative rigJfts between sataindars and the state* All 
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imtm mmly tO' &oX'm tto p>ir«3l»I«m titot 

<w»irg@4» witMa tlm fxssmmxXs. of P€tm»i3»af 

s^ittiwaeat wMcli b&slcally loft l 9 a& iitaiia|i«aiai 3 t mg^imltism 
to tho iem mm^ of 1^34 |2} • fMo 

Stmttkm loS* Bmx^p&^Shy®^ ootoft^ to two msdn pt^lMsm .• 



•*By tho 1330a tl» r«l®tioo«Mp of iiitaroats la land 
and Ita <m^liOatioiia tXmmhf startad medfeatiag 
tliMsal-vaa in two different eate>kori®a tSiough often 
interaotii^ jiod i.eteirp«i{»fctratioQr witJhi one aaotliar* 
One waa tim proliferation of lotenaediary riglita 
growing between the pe^rmarmit aiad eeisiperffiaiiMat 
tenanta Create) and the aamindara easentially 
(interm^iiriea)# interests sharing rewnne 
c»»lleotiOii right# of different degree#* The other 
WBB 0£ tJut 

raiyat# md tAm nitimate tiller of the tma^ 
CBM%Of>adhy^ya 1332 « 54) « 


Bandfopa^i^nya note# fnrtlwr thttt btmMwm of tMm 
differentiation of intar#t## siMltaneoiia tieringr of 
intenediary intereat# and onltirating iziterest# the dmand 
for hand ieforaa Often laeant different thing# to differexd: 
ola####* These titfo meanings inary .broadly were t the 
Oongrea# party adrooated the i^lition of interaediarie# 
while the growii^ left and radioal «iphi#iaed the 

right# of tht siih«taiiaiit# and the aM:^iaal tiller#-*. 
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associated with the right to pn^rletorshlp witiie»»»a 
coctitmcii fragswatatlcm disintegrated hf the «smI o£ 
3.920s.ji 2« what the maexg&wam of osMsercial crops as pirofl* 

tahle to eiiltlirate# the dcsalaant. teade{ic3r ot 'agrldilttral 
wealth-isaMaf was im the direction of erteaslve xwtt 
es^loltatloh and of ixsmry emipleted with the trade la 
riot aad jute* Thm iocidenoe of eacploitatloit lit th® fom 
of rest was ha-sad oa tis® rights of oescupation rather than 
proprietorship « 

There w&m imsmmimg taadeaoles of (ilf f«^eatlatl<ai 
wlthiii the peasaatrr# Mrlsed h^ €^Ei»rgeace a£ hlg peasaatry 
oa the ooe hand and imirerlsatlao of the poor peasaatrT do 
the other* Because of iadehtedaess poor peasants mare los^log 
land to the rich# although poor peasants crnstimied to 
cultlTat® the land wilUh inferior rights and ’mm stihjoct to 
ewiction* TaricRis foxna of iNatf.i:ee labcair hmiSmm mm 



persistent and weakoaed the hargalnlng power of the poor 



Those tendemjies were 
Jiartherii 
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th&rm mmrgm^ metoiag 

proprietor®, ternwrehoi^tor® or siiperloc r«iy®t» » cmmom 
interest io siHaJogatit;^ the pmas or ian^oe® %iiprkifig[ 

'peeseotry, Xn the Soetero liistriot® a atroiif ®%i®tai»i£^ 

»ass a£ awail pmmmmtxxt a stroi^er baoi® to mite 
agaiaat eocafstJLoo® b|r smiinclar® mx& %&mwm holers* fM® 
attaimS an oxgmxlm4 political cSmxmsskmx hf the end of i§30»» 

Chatterja^ also diacuased how the dboce teodexici®® 
were coaciitioiie<S Iff the colonial framework, ffte initial 
preeaore of i?eiiwni«ir <gteia^toetiiil,iaatioc cod the -aemeegpexit 
pmmmm cm laci^ leek of 'Pim^agricmltitral aimiie® of 
inireatceat, aheence of a growing desaiMi f lahocr f aeon the 
industrial sector » all created the conditions for the 
hxmait tp of saraindari propert^f and £m the growth of soh* 
infeodation, raOkrentiog and nsnr^ as the piodoKlnaiit. notes : 

t ' 

of rnmlfsimmstm These tei^lopnents ia^osed a oontradictioii 
in official .policy wher«d>;^ enfettered rights of private 
pre^rty were instili^ited on the one hand^ and a tendency to 
mmoommgm econoo^ becooe strong* on the other 

pemmnancy of the proprietory rigl^ of the sMindars wm 
still held high* ^t the S'ame tiiee' there was the imrsistenoe 
of tenoera te protSNBt the raiyat*s right to ■cultivate* 

These contradictions were .reflected very much in the dedwtes 
on the lex^ai Tenancy C&!»ateent> Sill* 


(^lattergee stemarises the ewolutiOii of agrarian 
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SS S tS iSb. or tl» poMontry ««*,“ ^ 
SrSaSSlon with a r Joh poasant-oooey leader- 

tjra^s class* 
to amergiag rich 

challaagina th® ©rsfewhll# f^to?^ai 5 *sS^t--r 
landed pxoprlm^^ BmmMm tTtm ‘ 

€»3£ttrol owr the land and the pro^jc® or rn« 

pfsasantJETT* 

a lara® and growing, iwsor p.®a.saat-aharecropp®r 

?:iS clSe formed iut of the d. eiategretion 

of th® «aall*poasant pro^xcfcioa* 

, The ooK-iel ■^“1 “ 

at it* eorpmded epsHS^rlatlOT fi^ 

sector while at the eame "*2?^ 

1*1 ill® faese of a saajor political challeng® ^ 

feb@ ewlwias cls»® «tmggl« within th@ socaax 



t|i8 mm% &M IB59 was iata*»Sted two s®t rl^ht ith® 
reXations Itetwaan tte laxKllor^ anS tteir temmtm mmiwtXf hf 
xe®tKijetS.ag tim pomxm of tte landlords to oOhezKSO routs 
B&& also cloariif' dsfiniiig' ti» rlglitts o£ tliti raifata/tonaiAs 
particularly to sublot laiids* lut on tbs wbolo tli@ Mit 
f aTOured th» aatttnders owrlooted tl» iftter*^st» of ttm sUb- 


fba Bengal ' ^naney M&t q§ 1BS5 was an to 

tb® Bant M:t ifi i®Sf * It »raors alatoorstoly categorlsad tl» 
tenants# prowidtd for incldeoia® of difforaat categories of 
tenants and their liabilities# put restrictions ora 
arbitrary enhai»c«3»iit of rents and provided for i^ecial 
provisions, regarding th@: rigM;s of the settled raiyats#*.#* 

The ^ 0 t also# for the first tiro provided for tl» preparation 
of record of rights and settleMOt of land revenue** 






^ ~~~ 
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in th®ir conditions* Sstgman (1984) gives m. account of tlrm 
peasant laovea^iita particularly tliose in 'wtiich tlie shar®-' 
croppers participated* The pjcovincial Klsaii SIstolia organised 
the sharecroppers# who in spite large ntjenaiber were difficult 
to organises. Because of their dependence on the jotedars 
and the occupancy landowners, and insecurity of tenure tl»y 
were inhibited frc®a responding to the call of tiM Kisan 
Sabha* However, the Sabha. gave a call for demanding an 
increase in share of the toargadar frcra 50' per cent to 
§6 per cent (xebh^a) which becaMt the Ctentral Slogan 
Sablsa in all its stjcuggles^sin^ tl»ii» The Bengal Faailne 
of 1943 created a crisis in the rural ecKanomy and also 
acted as a catalyst in tl» cultivators forcibly took tl» 
whole produce to their homstm without sharirjg with the 
jotedarsj the village youth deraoastratsd and took out '■ ■ ■ 

processions . in the village around with baaiao© lathis. Both 
MusliJBs end Hindus participated in the whole of west Bengal. 
Tte Tebhaga lacvenient provided the political atmosphere 
for tiie enactmant of ti» west Bengal Bargadars hct, 1950 
after independence, in tte history of peasants imvements 
in India the Tebhaga laovement is compared with tha 
Telangana armed struggle of the peasantry which moved ©too 
tha c»ntral govensaeiit of India to send the army and suppress 
it* After withdrawal of the armed struggle, the 
Hyderabad Govexment enacted ti^ Hyderabad Tenancy and 





groiisds the has liot been properly Ijaplesaenteid (Eashwaralah, 
(1985), 


by the lan^towner should be rettariied to hija after the 


futwe initiatives both on the part of t!» parties wMeh 
csTO to power and the Provinoial Kisan Sabha* Partha 
Chatter j^ee (1984 s 203-207) has given an acfcount of the 
nature of anti-colonial and anti-feudal struggles and the 
probl«a of building organisations of poor-peasant share- 
cropper demands* The contribution of Tdbhaga iaov«wnt 
was that brought the problem of land relations to the fore 


The west B'lO-ial Bar 
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agatlsi fflad t» central t© the sreforae policy in Sftest 

Bengal eiRsn to-day* 

( 1 ) i?HB mm&xm situatiom ok Tm toe ow tob iwaspsMMmcE 


on the @wm of independence the salient features oi: 
the agrarian stnactnre in west Bengal and its probleras 
were « 

There were aamiadars at the ap^ and a raotorented 
peasantry at the hottora* Tlbere were many layers of 
iiitaraediaries laatween tl»s« two categHaries* whereas the 
soaindar was an idjsentee owner the jotdars were at the top 
and held large hltwsks of land with full ©ccupai^sy rights* 

Ttmj always ^cultivated lands by hired agricultural labourers* 
Along with this type of cultivation they tooh to money 
lending and trading# In lf'S3 out of the total cultivated 
area of 11*700,000 acres# intermediaries held aboiit 400,000 
acres# ralyats <j[oi0lars) 10,500,000 acres and under-raiyats 
(ooci^iancy tenants enjoying transferable and heritable rights) 
800,000, acres. Bargadars. (Jcnom differently in different 
places as adhihars, or bhagidars, or bagchasis were at tbe 




I'-:, 

- 


bottom rung and cultivated as much as 20*3 per c<Kit of the 
total cultivated land* In Some pi«»s like 24'pargana8 and 
fioogly, area under sharecropping went ti^to 41 per cent* 


Co. Ttorner, 1976 s Ohosh and sragraj, 1978 i 51-52) • Stinil 
sengupta <1981) presents a detailed picture of the agrarian 
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Structure in the pre-refor®' w®mZ Bengal- Ttm table belcjw 
pr-'isents the ppecific features of the situation as co«Bpar#<a 
to the all India situation in igS3«54- 

Table 9-1 

Agrarian structure of West Bengal and India t 1953-1954 


Sim class 

West Bengal 

India 


of Holdings 
(acres) 

% of % of 

lx>lding» area 

% of 

hsldings 

% of 
area 

Less than 5 

34.00 


- 

Over 15 

2.60 i€:.©0 

10.00 

52*51 

Over 25 

0.70 11.20 

1.60 

36.70 

Over 50 

0.01 2.00 

1.00 

17.54 

Average area 
of holdings 
( acres) 

3.01 

6.25 


% utilization 
of total 
geographical 
area 

66.00 

45.50 



Sourc® i Compiled frcraa Sunii Sengupta (1981 t A70-A71)* 

It is clear from tl» t#sle that whereas landholdings 
in ifest Bengal were mariced 'h:f predominance of smaller si»; 
holdings, much lower average size of Isoldings and fewer 
of big landholdings in the coantr^ as a whole it was 


I 

I 
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per eexKt teistg bmX&w S aaces > in Bengal* Xn tins 

conatry aa « whale ttera wm c»m*sntrat ion of big lan^oynors 
end landlords having land aboim SO acres* 


Fwctlmtf Sengypba also poiab® o«t that tl» 
incidence of share«*cropping and proportion of agricultural 
labourers was cplte high in tciest Bengal* Moreover# in 
19S0»S1 in Mast mmgrnl 24 par cent of the popnlatiosi was 
in urbiwa areas as against i1f*35 per cent in India* 

Sengmpta opines that ell tJws© spacificl@« of 
ii^'St Bengal reflected a certain relation of forces that 
ymsG different free India* in addition to this the 
partition of Bengal brought about prc^lems 113ee d»mo^it&phlc 
pressure and Mghar growth of pc^laticii* Setwaen 1951 
and 19S1 whereas India* » popalatlcui grew by 21*S i»r 
cant the growth rate of pqpmlaticm in w&®t Bentgal was 32*3 
■per eisnt partition of Bengal heralded certain deep »ocio» 
aconctfEiic changes in the state which had scssaething to do 


r 
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interests, awstiy turned petty tlarottgli 
stib-infetMatios aafi snbdiirilsloii) exmltxg a<rm: to 
West Bengal* Frcm within west iteagai itself 
an nrban miiSUiie class of Calcutta growingly 
delinked froa the rural laniSed Interests had 
ea«rged oter the last oii©«-and*a»half century** *• 
on the other hand, there was a continuously in*- 
creasing pressure on land which c«te fre«a the 
lesser fortunate categories of refuges - the 
artisans, cultivators, fishermen and the like** 
CSengu'pta 1981 A t 71>. 


!fhe Hindu middle cl5*s from East Bengal which, 
relieved of landed interests, becattie an articulate class 
in the sTCio-econontie and political life of West Bengal 
proviaad an atiaospher© con^tnsive to tl». formulation .and 
liE^lesientation of land reforms in West Bengal under the 
Congress regiine starting with the West Bengal Estates 
Acguisition Act 1953* 

(c) LAMP mmmm policy abd lsqislapioh ohder successive 

aCVERHMEBTS 


The main land reforro legislation in the post- 
independence period vis* The Bargadari Act of 1950, failed 
to protect the interests of the hargadars mainly because 
it did not provi€te-s©curity of tenure, there was no provision 
for recording of rights and obligations of the landowners 


and the tenant, and there was no possihility «f making the 
bargadars owners of the laMs they cultivated in spite of 
their long standing as tenants* 
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“ftoe Beissal hm& Kevenwe Ccsami.s®io£i|» poipalarly Jaimm 
as tl». Floia^ CcHBBlssioa of 1940 reported tlie coaditions of 
the bargadars aad mads oertaia reMosnaeadatloas* Of parti* 
oaiar iaspcartaaee is the reeomeadatioa that tlm baxgadars 
workiag oa the lauds of teaare holders 1*«« sasaiadara aad 
other amperior iaterests should he greeted the status of 
*ua(<fer*ratyat#“ or protected teaaata#- However# ao- 
proirisioa to this effect was provided ia the largadari 
Act 1950* AS JDaaial Thoraer (197®) writes * "**• the 
post-iadepe^eace legislatioa eucplioitlj failed ia 1950 
to i%>l«Effieat the reeommendatioas of the o^missioa appoiatad 
ia 1940 uader the auspices of the old regiii».* ®he 
specific provisioas of the ilct are iacoaseipeatlal# if aot 
retrogale# as compared# sasr#' with sections of the Bombay 
Teaaaey Act of 1948 which deal with cropshariag* ( fhorsser# 
197® t 34), 

As a result the i?eatral problw of the rural 
ecoaany of West Bengal that stemtied oirt: of tlws reh tioas 
hetweea the contending 1 anted interests i,®* raiyats 
jotOdars# aad aafaindars on the one hand and various IdLnds 
of direct cultivators without any rights on laid on the 
other remained laasolved* 

1, Abolition of LandlordiaS; and Amelioration of tte 
CTO^'tida of Actual 'Tillers,'" n'l rr' 


Tim first ceH)i»rehe-nsive law to deal with tl» basic 
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str’uctural pretol«a arlslijg out. of tb® colonial land laws 
was the west Bengal Sstart:«» Ac< 5 pj.isttion Act of 1953 (IfBBAft.) • 

^he Act of If S3 'ais^d at the eliialnatlon of the 
interests of a»iadars and other iateESB^dtary interest® 
by state acguisitioa on pap^at of iK»apensatioa* It fixed 
a ceiliog on tlie lead holdings and brought intenaediary 
JK?lders ander the direct control of the^ ^ state. be treated 

hence-forth as tenants .in respect of their holdings below 
the ceiling* Tlte ceilii^ fisBsd was 25 acres on the khaa 
possession of agricnltaral laj^ tto® Interajediaries were 
allowed to retain 20 acres of i^ii^.agricultaral and homiNStead 
land.* IJ^here was no restriction on ti»' possesslcaa o,f land 
tan.der plantations* archard# and. tahkfisheries which was 
a crncial limitation* of land, reforms as In Kterala* The 
Act also provided for the ac<pisition of soaindari 
interests in laines* salnerals*' markets, forests aiid 
fisheries* The original Act was amended in 1955 when a 
provision for ceiling on iadividnal holdings of all large 
owners was Incorporated*. 

This A5t* however, was not ii^limeated thiamaughly 
because on the one hand tl»: landowners mx& th® intarowdlaries 
stalled its effective la^jlamentatic® and on the other the 
govenwaent did not taka effective steps to prevent its 
obstruction*. By the tlaws tha goverimssnt of West Bengal 




acx«>r^aiica with the laiS by tl» R@ visionary 

Settlement of 19S6, tb® escperienc» of the feilur® of similar 
leviislatioa in tdte neigMsonring state of Bitiar adversely 
infla«iK»d tl® process of Ij^lemeatatlon in West Bengal* 


in India and the policy logic of the ©ongress party which 
I discnssed in dwpter VI e®>ply to the case of west Bengal 
in all respects# 
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£rora East Bengal wte liave mm laaeiis bereft of all 
tlseir erstwhile landed interests had tiardly any 
eotmion catise to offer witlii the intensediary 
interests owners of West Beaigal* Moreover# the 
ideological basis for pitting an end to what 
was essentially and parasitic systwa had beccaae 
sttffieiently strong in Bengal in the caanrse of 
the anti*in^erialist straggle"* CSengopta# 1981 i 
■iw? l) « 



tive iaeasore in the land reforms in iwest Bengal was the West 
Bengal band aeforms Act 19S5 ■ CWJUii « Central to 'WLSA 195S 


1960# 1965, 1966, 1969, 1910, 1911, 1974, 1976, and 1977 


The ' amendment passed by the left front goverimaent in 
1977 came into operation after the assent of the president* 


surplus land in <8il.jbig scale would be aconired for distribution* 
has not yet received th» pi^ssident's assent* 
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Tlie tmim of l#ititid JieFio^iis:' 

Act iMKterwent varioia chaages ^hiring the Congress reglaae 
itawilf* duriisg the Waited Froat goverratroats ia 196? {for 
aiGtt ioonths) aad 1969~72» thea again Coagreee regiaie 
197? and finally the imtt yrcaat aoireriinent from 1977 till 
towday* 

TIj© Act di'^’ides the lanckawsers and holdera inteareat 
in the land into tw broad categories - interaiBdiaries on 
the OE© hand and raiyats and inw3erraiyit» on the other* 

The oeiling on agricnltnral land* fined on tlidividnal 
basialis 2*5 standard hectares one^ indiiridual adnlt 
nnEsarried cnltivator and 5*0 standard hectares for a faanily 
of 2 to 5 HiKBbers* to additioiial l»lf to hectare per every 
eaetra adult in a faEsily can be allowed upto a maxiaRm of 7*0 
theatres* Chile stanterd hectare refers to oia© 'hectare of I'and 
in irrigated areas and 1*4 heetai»s in any other area ixtclu- 

dii^ orchards* it>r CSo-cperatire societies* co-operatiwa 

. 

farming societies* cem^anies and Hindu undivided families or - ' 

firms* the ceiling is the nailtiple of the basic ceiling I 

according' to the merabership of these units* 

bands UE^r religious or charitable institutions are 
eren^ed frcaa the ceiling* gacen^ion to religious turn and 
endowoments has given people opportunity to enjoy income 
frcaa lands above the ceiling and has substantially diminished 
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th® land airailatele for dis-trlbatioa* Tlem jtoendment Bill,# 
April 1981 has abolisi»d this ejsswnptloa* JHo^wr, this and 
Biany other loopholes in the lidt had already resulted In r«- 
ducixag the extent of s^ius land before the Anaendeent Bill 
was passed# 

2» Tenancy Refoms and. Protm^tion. of Baroadars 

The proyisions of tha- w@st Bengal Bergadars ASst were 
ir«x>rporat®d in the nest Bengal banlReforias Act 19S5* The 
right of a bargadar to cultiyate has heren increased to 1*0 
hectebres iacluding the land he owns as a raiyat* The barga- 
dars retain 50 per cent of tlm prodiK^ if the laniJowner 
proyides# cattle# m^wure' and seeds and bargadars ploughs# 
harrows, transplants* weeds and hairyests* If the bargadars 
proyid© factors of production and labour inputs also he is 
eligible to 75 per cent of the produce* A bargadar cannot 
be evicted* unless he is fails to eultlvate the land* uses 
the land for con-agricultura# purposes does not deliver the ^ 
due share to the owner* or. the owner wants the land for fooa- 
afide self-cultivation* In the latter case* the maximuja the 
owner laight tahe is 3*0 hectares leaving a lalnimura of 1 
hectare to the sharecropfwrr* Although voluntary stirreader 
hy the bargadars is allowed*, it will be inquired into if it 
is genuine or don® under duress* 
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Tte aroii^iieiifcs ma^ in 1966 i3ariiig the Coagres# r«gia» 
and in 1970 and 1971 daring the laft and United Front 
laent® improved th® statu# of the -hargadars. Sy far the m>st 
Important amendment is ti» West mng&l Land Reforms Amendment 
Bill 1977 passed by tlms Left Front Ooveritaent Jfost after cooing 
to power in March 1977 which subseqpantly got tl» President* s 
assent* Tte Left Front Goverisaent was beat upon improving 
tha status of tte bargadars as it had the confideiK;® of mass* 
ive support with which it was elected, unlihe the precariotis 
and fluid si^port which it had duri*^ it*s participation in 
the two Baited Front Ooveriwients in 1967 and 1969, It Is 
worthwhile to discuss tmxB tlm various Ifrovisions of the^ 
Aimndment Bill in detail to f iad iwsw sound hcs been the 
legislation initiated by a left oriented government* 

Three uncial provisions of the Act are related to 
redefinition of personal eultIrRatian, protection against 
eviction and inclusion of mctm legal obligation on the part 
of the Imdoimers* 

Personal cultivation, has different meanings whiih 
differ radically frcw that in the earlier Act* Now a plot 
of land having no bargadars will be deeiaed to be cultivated 
personally only if the ’nwner of a member of his family 
resides for the greater part of the year in the locality 




.Pt«rfc3ieir^ a laHdtowi»r alraady leasing out to a bargafier 
can not wict Mm unless he plans to cultivate personally 
in accoraance with the aiK>ve definition' Section 4(4) (b) of 


the Act provideil that those owners who live aw#y front their 
land in tteir native place or tte place where the land la 
situated will not be entitled to hold that land and the 


goverment can sell away the laand if it is not under personal 
cultivation for three successive years# Of course this 
provision will affect the absentee landlords belonging to 
noa-agricuitiirai fastilies, awi^y lenders and traders on tl» 
one hand and doctors# lawyers# teacher and other professionals 


If this mw provision 


tenancy is Implemeated there is scope for a lot of land to 
foe ta)cen over by govemaaent and sold# mt the conseguance 
of this provision may adversely affect certain categories of 
people like an ordinary workers making say Rs# 200/#* frM 
his urban job and sendiug Rs* l00/#» (hundred) to his family 
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or wife, Siiallarly, an orjiinary worJcer <3sir©lllii3 An larban 
areas with his famllf may lose land in the irillage# 

h small peasant who is a partly an owner and partly 
a bargadar and earns laore as bargadar thaaa a# a owner will 
also lose* A poor peasant who owns a small plot fetching 
or lowar incoae than his earnings frcsa agricnltroral labour- 
is also liable to lose his land* All these cate^ries of 
landovjners arc toiling masses. Chandra {1977} feels 
that a further &mn<Ssmmt. clarifyiag that t3heae provisions 
do not apply to |»opie earning less than Rs. #,000/- a year 
would ranaove these unintended drawbacits* 


Finally# a person lawfully cultiyating the land of 
another person shall be deemed to be a bargadar and the<=^‘'® 
of; proving that such a person is not a bargadar- 'and that 
the land is in his perscwial «ltlvatloii lies on the owner* 
Wl»rea« in the original Act the onus- of proof that a particular 
person was a bargadar lay with him. -fhis is the most 
radical provision introduced in favour of the bargadar* 

Further# the landowner has to issue a receipt to the effect 
that he has received his share and this will stand as 
evidence for the bargadar* s rights* Failure to isst» 
receipts is a cognis^le offciwsc punishable with imprisonment ■ 
upto six months and/or a fine t^to Rs. 1000/- 

As H* K* Chandra (197*?) cosaraents# these changes in 
the provisions regardii^ the status of bargadars will result 
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In tlie abolition of absentee landlordism and s«ii-fetjdali*m» 

Be estimated that nearly 20 per cent of the total cultivated 
area was under the agriculturist landowner s* ThB Governiaaiat 
also estimated that nearly 3.5 mtllion bargadars were 
cultivating under oral contract and would benefit from the 
TOW provisions* 

Thus# viewed frcw any direction tte changes made by 
the Left Front Governmant would change the prcwess of land 
reforms inittated by the Congress regisoe which was frcaa the 
beginning marked by indiffereTOe to t,h& loopholes la the 
legislation forcible ervictlon or eviction of faargadars 
through the decrees of tim csourts and suppression of 
infomation on the actual pos^issMon of land creation of 
false trusts co-operative societies and conversion of 
agricultural lands into plantations and fisteries# etc.. 

It will toe seen in the following sections how the Left Parties 
have broti^ht about a change in the situation with aiiniimaa 
changes in the law aid effective implementation* 

The law also provided for land consolidation that can 
be undertaken by t]te state with the consent of two thirds 
of the owners affected* It also provide# for €»-operative 
farming societies to be registered by th® registrar of co- 
operative societi®#* 

The e3a»#s laaad vested in the state shall be 
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fc© tiae 3.aad3.@s« and til® land poor of the localitiy 
on, tia® eondltion that the prospective assignee® should iKjt 
own c»re than 0*4047 hectares or 1 acre for which half of 
the barga land stjould be talcen account of preference will 
be given to [jersons belonging ■ to scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes* i?he land so distributed cannot be 
transferred or sold* ijowever, it can b® rosrtgaged to a 
public credit institution and onlj for purposes of 
production or eons?truetion of a house* 

In ed<iition to ths' laeasures talcen to protect tlm barga-* 
dars ajid agricultural labourers in the we^st Bengal Land 
Ref ox»« act otter laws have also been enacted for acquisition 
of homestead land for distribution aisong the agricultural 
labourers* artisans* and fistern»a. The WQ&t Bengal 
Acqxxisifion of Homcastead Land For Agricultural Labourer® 
Artisan® and Pisternaen Act* 1975 is a major effort in this 
regard and has hmn ia^>l©ia®nt®d by the Left Front Governaent 
with the saae vigour with which raeasiires to aroliorate the 
bargadars and landless have been iaplenented* 

The test Bengal Restoration of Alienated Land Act# 

1973 protects the interests of the depressed cultivators 
wte sold their lands in distress# If a parson holding 
not more than 2 hectares soM his land during the period 
froa Deceu^r 1967 «d 5 May 1973 out of dire iw»esity 
for laoney for the maintanams® of his family or for raeetiEg 


special officer for res-toratioa of -the lamd witMn 4 years 


from May 1973* Such land comld toe restored If the original 


owner or tlte applicant pays tte money which be received in 


the transaction and 4 per cent interest in- not more than 10 


years instalments. 


It is clear f rcs» the foregoing discussion on land 


reform legislation in West Bengal that the Bteasures are 


progressive# compre'hensive and favourable to thorn who 


toil on the land. legislation- for the protection of the 


interests of bargadars as also tte Welfare of the surplus 


land assignees Includes above all# statutory financial 


assistance. The bargadar is considered by the banks for 


all purpose as owner over half of the land he l»lds as 


This makes hlia free to. a great extent, from 


his ctependenee on the land owi»r or any other private 


financial assistance by institutions is an attack on 


usury and serfdom from which the bargadars have been 


suffering. 


This and the statutorily Increased share in tlie 


prodiict should certainly be called progressive. But the 


problem is that unlike# ths tenancy reforms in Kerala 


wtmxe the tenants have been csonferrsd ownership rights and 


have benefited a lot though tho reform as a whole# in West 
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Belial it is not so* In, West Bengal fcJ» bargadar® tiairing 
onlf : 0 €enp^ey rights and are dependent on the s:^i^athy of 
the landcnmers* of particniar iiai>ortaaca i» the fact that 
the wijoyBtent of rights which continue to be ongoing probleaa 
pairticularly in regions wJ:^^re the correlation of political 
forces and pmmr structure are not fawurable to the tenants* 
Further# in the event of coming to power of a i»bw gowrisaent 
unfavoinci^le to the . bargadars# the situation will become ' 
WOJCSsi"# 

: The iweasures for . the prcwotio® of the Interests# of, 
tte landless labourer® are limited. Firstly# tM land that 
is available for redistribution is limited.* Secondly# 
ti» land distributed will not suffice to enable the labourers 
to earn a rea.sonable InC'Oiae* The legislation for loinijw#® 
wage i*e* as, 8/* is also conditioned by the availability 
of work end the provision of rural developsent wrks do not 
have any legislative sanction and are at the sympathy of 
the Ctentre which may restrict the funds depending on the 
motives of the party at the centre* Above all# the 
legislation for consolidation of landholdings and co» 
operativesation is . loosely formulated* It is not statutorily 
ccmpuifiory that fragmented holdings either of small and 
marginalljoldera or of vested land assignees can be 
consolidated and n&m sort of communal ownership could be 


evolved. 
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T'he legislation for tl»e welfare of the hcxaestead 
dwellers who are njostly agricaltaral workers f ishennen and 
other artisans is phralseworthy#- although ia most cases it 
is a matter of legltimlsation of the occupation by these 
categories of pec^le* 

(DJ politics, MMIKlSTRAriOlir Am? AIXrTOIGATIOH OF lAKD REFORtiS 


The heft alternati’ve ' to CSongress land ref ojoas in 
Sfest Bengal has to be ejcamined in the contesct of the failure 
of land refojoss uniier the Congress regiaMs upto 19d7« 
although cooipared to the neiglf»ovtring state of Bihar the 
resistance and machination of the samindars and JotQdars has 
been less in West Bengal (Sengupta# If 811, the Ctongress 
regime did not fare well* 



f 



On the- otI»r hand the relatively impressive picture 
of legislation and implementation of land reforms in >fest 
Bengal has to be* se^a- in the hackgromd^ of the large 
majority of the bargadars and the landless in rural West 
Bengal from where TOre lip sys^athy to populist programmes 
by l0:ng established right and left pairties would not fetch 
any tangible electoral support* given tJ^ stiff electoral 
cof^ietition in West Bengal* 


It appears to lae that it is in this regard* 
especially from 1952 to 1867* that the left parties particu 
larly the CPI* CPI CM)* BBF and Forward Bloc underwent an 
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acM %««% in wMeh tjiey proved that they <TOUid sui:^rt 
the above classes* The performaiKie of ttoe left parties 
has laeen danoastrated throi^hont this period .when tl» left 
parties has been demonstrated thronghont this period when 
t.he left paarties stood by the bargadars* the laa^joor and 
the landless in the face of the eaqeloitative samlndars and 
jotedars* T1 ms( left parties org-anlsed th«m: politically to 
meet the laachinations of the socially higl»saste» 
econoralcally tpp.erclsss and .politically raoMle landlords# 
particularly in the evasion of land^eforms* At _ the 
grassroots level ttse- left parties provided lielp and 
assistance to these classes in sitnatioas of -dire need to 
lease in land and. to get a due share of prodinse# 3ceep 
whatever land they had 1®. distress# and strngg le to gs«t 
'work and high wages* 

This only reflected in the increase in the strength 
of the left parties in the successive elections between 
1952 and 1962* The following table will conviiK:» ns that 
whereas the Congress Party maintained its strength during 
this period did not ia^srove it# th» CPI improved its 
strength slowly but steadily both in the Assembly and I»ok 
Sabha elections. It can also be seen that the CSX had 
absorbed the support of the rightist parties f, 
reduced the scs^ of independents and the Porward Hoc CM), 
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Seats won by Diffejcebt jparfeies la West Beagal# 1952-19S2 


Party 

X^egislative ^sea^ly 

hok Ssibim 


1952 

1957 

1962 

1952 

1957 

1962 

Congress 

150 

152 

157 

24 

23 

23, 

CcKsmunist 

23 

46 

50 

5 

6 

: 8 

Forward 
Bloc (M) 

14 

8 

13 

2 

2 

1 

PSP 

IS 

21 

5 

0 

2 

0 

Janasangh 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Hindu 

Mahasabha 

4 

' . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Independents IS 

25 

26 

1 

3 

3 

Total 

23S 

252 

251 ; 

34 

36 

35 


Source s I'atlla s 19S4 s 271 


Seea frem the itleoXogloal aagle of the: thea CPI It 
was forglag ahead oa its parliaroatary path aad biddiag for 
pc3wer.* It is at this Juacture la 19^64'’ tlwt the party was 
split* tl® Coagress was weakened partlcailarly by the 
alienation of the rich f&smmxm who reseated the procurement 
of foodgrains that went with: the rationing system 
instraduced in 1965 and foraation of the Bangla Congress* 
which favoured the rich peasantry under the leadership of 
Ajoy Kukherjee (Fadia 1984| CStetterge© 1982) • l?he oomplerity 
of the situation was reflected in the emergence of two 
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electoral frosts - tJbe iraited LeftJjst Front consisting of 
the CPI* RSP, SSP# SIK:# workers party, RCPI and Forward 
Bloc Cm) on the one tiaad# and the people’s United l.eftlst 
Front Cpolf) consisting, of the Sangla Congress* CPI* the 
Forward Bloc and tlie Balshevlk Party on tl» other. Ttsongli 
separate* these two fronts opposed the dca»lnaiw2e of th®' 
Congress party. 

Moweirer* In 1961 thS' Cfenigress secured the largest 
nmaber of seats (127) though less th^ in the 1962 election® 
(157). Tet, It conld sot fcMW the goirernment because the 
two new fronts fdraed a United Itemocratic Front and succeeded 
in forming the government with a 14 point minitmsa prograMe*. 
The CP'ICm) persued in its .politics of land reforms through 
its chief representative in the Mini-Stry* Hare .Hrlslma Konar 
who held the l<and band Revenue .'Portfolio* 

lioiiever* ' the United Front collapsed mainly because of 
agrarian and food policies. The politics of land reforms 
of the CPI Cm) and the antl-Hsentre stance of CPl(M) and otter 
left parties could not be accoaraadated the Bangla 
Congress. The second United front Government formed in 1969 
had a lauch higher representation of cpiCm)* CPI and left 
parties who were doainaiit cmstitutents* cmacial to the 
formation of the ministry was sharing of the PK>me Portfolio 
betif^n tte Chief Minister Ajoy M'ukterjed (political and 
defence) and the Deputy Qiief Minister* Jyoti Basu (consti- 
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ttttioa# Electloofi# special General Ajamlnlstration and*, police 
and press)- * ^ Hows’s«'r* once again the relations among the 
constitutents of tl» Front were not cordial as tfc® CPI(M) 
with nine members in the ministry pursued its party programn^ • 
Its main efforts was to initiate amendiaenta to the land refoimwt 
legislation and saohllisatios of the foargadar# and landless 
labourer against evictions and evasions by the saraindars and 
l-andownars# under the leadership of Hare Krislma KOnar the 
then band and band Revenue .Minister* 

Whatever tl» constraints and liiaitati-caas put by the 
central ^verisaent and cotistitutional priorities that came 
in the way of pursuanoa of its policies partlcaalarly in the- 
form of judicial scrutiny and %d«t®ver the straimd relations 
with the co-participants la the coalition ministry on the . 

0m hand bitter eneiaity with the Ctongress party on the 
performance of the left parties has to be seen in the 
perspective of their increased streiagth in tlws Jkssaastoly 
and their image as a party of the exploited* This could 
be redhoned txmt the fact that whereas the B-angl® Congress 
though the leading partners in the two united front 
governitsents faced disintegration in course of time and the 
left parties particularly the CPICm) and the CPI ssaerged with 
a strong electoral base with the exception of 1972 which* 
the CPX(M) and other left parties assert, was a rigged poll 
of course this accusation is mt far off the truth as many 
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specific and general studies on politics of West Bei^al 
iiaTO mtKmn* lut. this is oi» of the limitations which the 
left parties have to talc® into consl<leration vihile aspiring 
to ccaaae to power in the states and at the centre and in 
formulating corresponding tactics* la bourgeois liberal 
societies this is not surprising*- 

Although the electoral strength reflects a partial 
picture of their actual influence on the people# seen froo 
the view point of the parliaaentary politics of the left- 
parties their electoral strength correlated to a great 
eactent with ti^ir real support* The table below presents 
vividly the electoral support of the left and right parties 
in the fsix' successive elections fro® ltd? to 1982* 

Table 9.3 


Seats won by parties in the Legislative As.sestoly Elections# 

1987«S'2 


Party/year 

1967 

1969 

1971 

1972 

1977 

1982 

Cksngress 

127 

SS 

CR 

lOS 

216 C(I)20 C{I)49 




CO 

2 

2 


C(S) 4 

Bangla Congress 

34 

33 


S 


-'Mf 

.•Si 

CPI 

li 

30 


13 

3S 


7 

CPI(M) 

43 

80 


111 


178 

■ 174 

Forward Bloc 

13 

21 


3 


25 

28 

Forward BlocCM) 

1 

1 


2 

•.P 

2 

:ie»> 

SJC 

«. 

7 


7 

1 

■ep* 

m' 

BSP 

6 

12 


3 

5 

20 

19 

Others* 

40 

41 


19 

7 

49 

13 

Total 

280 

280 


270 

280 

294 

294 


Source j IscH^iled fro® Babulal fadia Cl984)pp*275#279 & 280 
•for 1967# 1969,1971# 1972 others include PSP, SSP# RCPI# 

WPI (Offshoot of MiP) Janasangl^ Swatantra Party# Lok sevak 
Sangha (Purulia) Gorkha League (Darjeeling) IMDSF# Progress* 
ive Muslim league# Unslim League# Biplabi Banglan Ck>ngress# 
Jharkhand party and for 1977 it includes 29 seats for tha 
Janata Party. The Janata party Contested 93 seats in 1982 
but did not win any. 
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It is Clear fro® Table that whereas the Congress' 
strength has go®® aowa frcaa 127 seats 1« 1967 to SS in 1969 
aiKi then increased to 105 seats only in 1971# lt*» strei^jth 
went to 216 seats only in 1972 in the socalle# rigged poll# 
It secnred only 20 in 1977 and 49 in 1982# Tim straagth of 
tte Baagla Congress Went down frora 34 seats in 1967 and 33 
in 1969 to 5 seats in 1971# On ■ the other hand the CPI’s 
strength rose fro® 16 seats in 1967 to 30 seats in 1969 and 
cams down to 13 seats in 1971# it sectored the highest nm^r 
of seats in 1972 133) 'W'hen it contested the elections in 
ailiaiKje with the Congress# The CPI (Mi’s strength was 43 
seats in 1967. It nearly donhled (SO) 1969 and trefelod (111)' 
in 1971. Its str«igfch caste €mm to 14 in 1972. It experienced 
landslide victory in 1977 (178^ of 294) and in 1982 (174 out 
of 294) « The seats of Forward Bloc increased frost 13 in 1967 
to 21 in the 1969.# It lost seats to the CPI{M) in 1971 as its 
strength was reduced to 3# However,, it' regained' it# position 
in 1977 (25) and improved 'Inpressively in 1982 (28). Whereas 
the Forward Bloc (Ml* a strength was minimal other left parties 
like SBC and RSP which participated in United ©ewocratic Front 
Governtfaents got considerable .nuatosr of seats SOC 7 seats both 
is 1969 and 1971 and HSP 6 seats in 1967# It seats in 1969 and 
3 seat# in 1971* However the SOC gsot none in 1977 and 1982 but 
aSP secured 29 seats in -1977 and al»ost the &ssm in 1982'. 

U.ke the CTI and CPiCfC)# all the left parties have 
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anil at tii® earn® time are worMatig for tlhelr long xm goals# eacti 
having its distinct path to reach thara* 

Implaimntatloii of land reforms, reorientatiisg 
the administBstiaa, overcoming with the judicial obstacles 
strggling against the evasions of reform i»asures in West 
Bengal and also the net resnlts of land reform have to he 
understood 1# the '©^latext of the congicmjeration of left 
parties.* 

on the other hand the CPI the CFI(M) and the other 
left parties were f acing strong criticism from the non-parlia*- 
mentary left since 1967., in f. act the activities of the 
Maatalites# in line with their ; extra-parliai»ntary path aimed 
at .overthrowing the- pni ted front Cteverrgaents* As such* 

Bnited Front Governments -were under tli« compulsion of ■ 
pacifying the discontented peasantry lest they would 
increasingly come under the^ banner : of the extra-parliamentary 
left* Thus the parliamentary and' .extra-parliarontary left 
had influenced thm overall politics of land reforms in ^fest 
Bengal during this particular period from 1964 to 1982 • 

Whereas the period from l.'962-*1976 had been a period of insta- 
bility, unceartainty political’ turmoil wlien tl» validity of 
the strategy and tactics of the various contending political 
parties had been put to test the period fro® 1977 to 1985 
seems to be one of political stability normal functioning of 
the adainistrative machinery and greater social peaoe. 
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jkB «l©ewl«re in tMs s-tudy the left parties 

have been able to secure thm aia:iclisiam co-operation fipoin tt» 
a^ninistration and officials in the ia^leaientation of reforias. 
The politicians and peasant leaders hcwever ccai^l®a*eat the 
administration and will not be a eountentailing forc^ in tt» 
process of in^lemaentation of land ref orsnS'* Huria® tt» Waited 
Front Governiaents of political instability and a fluid situation# 
th© a<lainistraticai was in chaos and was indifferent to the 
governments frc«ed by parties' with different interests and 
motives and which could not initiate united political action* 

But <Mrlng the beft Front Period it is the a^ainlstration which 
has been playing a crucial role in the Implementatioii of reforms 
because of many factors* Firstly# Xi®ft Front provides both 
unity of policy and unity of actiUsn in all matters# irore so 
in regard to tlws land reforms* Tlior® are less differences 
among the constituents of the I»®ft Front on the isstie of land 
reforms than on any othiar issue* . Secondly# it is for tlie land 
and land revenue departanant# one® there are clear cut political 
directions and effective political checks to effectively 
ia^jlaaient ths law* Lastly the administration will be able to 
deal with litigation only under the nose of an effective 
government with political will* 

Two categories of people are interested in friistratii^ 
land reforms via* th® land owners or the losers in th® reform 
and the lawyers - from petty ones at local level to tii® most 
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Tim two categai-ies of peoplo ar© Interested to 
frustrating li^d refonas iris* tbe land owners or the losers 
In t^ reform and tlje lawfars «• from petty ones at local level 
t© the most -^Kperieiiced ones* It appears that the Left Front 

•fov»<Jht 

have not£th® judicl.ary at the political level;, for ®taapl« 
hy TOblliaiag the bargadars# tlmy have been content in usiz»g 
the adnalnistratlon to file i®d fight cases* 

^l^re is another diawBusion* & landowner who wants 
to sell off a plot to a person interested can get a potential 
buyer whoia tl» land mmm^c can declare as a. tenant and get 
registered as snaeh* Such Jauyers* as l havC' observed in a few 
cases are rich and at the saaws tla^ocially and econcMBically 
mobile* Sven if the gennlBO bargadar ccaaes forward and 
challenges thiS|, the fake one can to coaitt* 

In areas like 24'-parganas and other di^stricts close 
to Calcutta the fomaer samtndars have besoi' trying to get their 
lands bank by all means irrespective of the time and money 
involved* such vlct.laisatioa of bargadars has aff«3Eted even 
many potential ©uypporters of 'CSPKm) « ' However# the party or 
any front organisation doesntt pay for attendii^ to the case* 

As a result# even if the party s\:g»|K>rt is there for bargadars# 
the bargadasTs imist hm eoonosically well to ui^rgo the legal 
piXHftMiuire * Tlm» poor bargadars cannot avail tl» si:^port of the 
party or persons articulate in it at tim local level* 
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mme'wrp the Left front Govermasnt has not been more 
anccessfal overcomii^ the judicial obstaacles* Whereas the 
officials adopted all tactics^ took risks in the field while 
iiaplimanting barga and ceiling laws in tlw face of resistenc^ 
and hostility fro® riwal parties and interests the courts undid 
many of their .efforts* ^fhis is what has come out of my ' ■ _ 

dialogues with officials and field observations* This also ■ 
reflects in extent of vested land held up under injuctions* 

(5) PROGRgSS OF IMPLEMSWgATIQH OF LAHB PEfORKE IM MEST BBI83AL 

Xn this section X will discuss the actual iispl®nantation 
of land TOforws with statisticsai evidence* The main focus will 
be on the slow process of land reforms during the Congress regime 
upto 1967 and how the process was ffl*p<edit«d during the United 
Front Governments between 1967 and 197 2 f and what happened 
when the Congress took over in 1972 and continued upto 1977 
which included the . eiwrgency period during which land reforms 
were iHplenented under central direction* 

1* Security of Tenure and Qsnfeytent of QCeupancy Rights on 

According to section 5© (e) of tlms West Bernal Land 
Reforms Act, 1955 sharecropping cxjutracts slwjuld be recor^fed 
and the rights of tlw bargadars 'registered so as to enstole them 
to enjoy the rights provided in the law* However, <^ring the 
Congress reglw and even under the United Front Governments* 
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Tim process wMcli starfc'ed in 1974 was irery slow till the left 
llont gowraront gave a pi^h* laariag period preceding 1977 
the left parties had organised the toargadars against frecpent 
evictions by the Jotedars and lainiaised adverse consequences 
in which harga cnltivation# prevalent through out West Bengal# 
was typically marked by harvest tin® confrontation in which 
the bargadars were always on the defensive, She registered 
bargadars were no exception to such hardshipSi,. 

It is only after the Left Pront came to- power and when 
there was a total change in tl» political atraospher® which 
turned quite fawurabie to the bargadars that the registration 
of bargadars started, I'fhereas upto 1978 tte recording of 
bargadars was not in the normal process# in S-epteaiMsr# 19S2 
th® Governtaent started ragisterirg the faurgadars on a warfooting 
un^r tim programme of ’operation barge** 

Table 9,4 caapares the extent registration of bargadars 
before the teft Front cmt® to power with the speed with which 
che Front Government did the job after it ca«» to power. 

It is clear from the table that the trends in the extent 

: y~t 

of recording has goi» manifold from 1977 to 1984. From 1977 
to 1982 the rate of recording want upto 300 per cent from 2.5 
la3th in 1977 to 12 .06 lakhs in 1982 • Thus the total incr "m@ 
in the ntmber of bargadars in S years ccmaes to 9*56 laksh. In 
the next two years# from 1982 to 1984 the nuaiber iiKxaased by 
90#000, 
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gifele f'»4 

Progress of Reglstra.tioiigOf^|argaaar» Nbrmai Pro€»«© & Operation 


Total 

Estimated ^ 

vptjo 


: isumber Registered 

20 to 25 lakhs 


1977 

2*50,000 

♦ ■ W ' 

Dec* 

1979 

7,85,117 

■m m.. 

July 

1980 

9,45,157 

. ■ » ■ ■ m 

Dec* 

1980 

10,01,986 

m. ' m 

June. 

1981 

10,89,500 

m' m 


1981 

11,25,826 

m . m. 

• Dec* 

1982. 

12,06,000 

m .n 

April ^ 

1903: ■ 

12,33,000 

m m. 

June 

1984 

12,96,000 


source s for 1977 CPI CM) state conimittee Mest Bengal (1985) 

For 1977 to 1984 coaq^iled fro® statistical Reports 
Board of Revenue OovernEiest of West Bengal 1979 to 
1982. 

Coa^ared to. tlie total ntrafoer of targadars, estimated, 
at between 20 to 25 lakbs* tim ipmJser registered constitutes 
«K>re than half of tlm. total* That makes it, clear that recorc'ing 
of bargadars whereby the tenant cultivator have been conferred 
occupancy rights has undoubtedly bean a great achleveiBent In 
quantitative terms* 

2. C3eiling on Landholdings . ' ■ ' , 



The perforraasKse of the Congress OoverEgaant in regard 
to the ini|>leH»ntation of ceiling laws has been well documented 


Ik stUilly by tim Directorate of X*amu R©corit3® and Survey, West 
Bengal coapleted in 1971 revsaled that as many as S3S7 suits 
were filed under articles 226 and 227 of the constitution* ‘ 
were many civil stJits filed In subordinate courts *it is any 


foiled by the suits** fhe study, basing itself on ti» report 
of the Floud CoGwiissloii on' Agrarian sti^ucttir® in West aangal, 
estimated that with a ceiling of ,25 acres in accordance with 
the WBEA 1953# 37*3 per cent of the total arable land should 
have i«en vested in the state* ■ By June 1971 when the 
iEE^leraentatioa of ceiling laws un<ter the wbea Act 1953 was 
expected to be coo^leted# only 1# 373# 284 acres of land# 
(including cultivable waste land) was vested* 'fhe- total arable 
land being 14# 373, 284 acres this comes to only 9*5 of total 
arable land as ajainst tl» target of 37*3 per cent (Ghosh and 
K, Nagraj# 1978), 


Ghosh and ilagraj have evaluated actual is^leawntation 
during various periods which will give us a picture of 
implementation of ceiling lawn as also redistribution under 
various ragiTOs from 1953 to 1976*. 

It is clear that out of 1# 43,77# 572 acres estimated 
surplus arable land, upt© 1967 only 3,37 laichs was vested* 


From 1967 to 1972 durlc^ the period of United Front Goveraiiaiits 



with inter ludts of Prosi^nfc’s rule the figures went up to 




II 

ri 

frf 


■■ 












aurlnsf tn® Congress regime pietuire is discouraging in 
eoraparisoa to tlm period of tlalfecl front Cower nnaent. 

I will now consider the figures for the period since 
Left Front Cover mient came to power in 1977 till 1984, Tte 
distrilj&tion of pattas started in 1979* That means# till 
1979 tl» nature of the process of distribution was on the 
earlier pattern, ■ 

further# 9#i8#675 acres esouM be vested and 6# 12# 505 
acres could be distributed# froia 1978 to 1934 during the period 
of Left front Coveriaaeats, Within 6 ^ears an extra acrage 
of nearly 3 lahhs could be vested of which 1# 77 #056,32 acres 
could be distributed* ■ further.# as on 30 June# 1984 2#9S#807,29 
was still available for distribution, , 

This is notable in more than one sense* After the 
ceiling laws were in operation for 20 years upto 1978 the 
scope for vesting surplus was very little. Divisions of 
various kinds took place during 'this period which reduced 
the scope for sujj^us . It is only the political will of tJ» 
Left front JoveriSEent which increasingly utilised the 



beneficferles in th« iapl®iJentation that could give fruitful 


Implementation of Celling Laws i 1979-1984 (Agricultural land in 
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However, t-his does m>t exhaust tl» pitooems of vesting 
land, l?here are further sources, particularly the land 
categorised as aon-agricultursl land which i’? \mder t5» 
occupancy tenants which the liSft Front wants to eliminate 
and land under court injunctions, Keeping this in view, 
the West Bengal Assen^ly passed the West Sengal Land Hefonas 
CiMendment) Bill 1981, But this Mmt ha® been pending with 
the president for approval* 'Uhe left Front Government 
hopes to vest surplus land further to redistribute aasong the 
landless labourers, Thm c^stlon riwaains what efforts the 
Ooven»s»iit has taken to deal with ■ this tricky <|uestioii 
Involving constitutional issue like fundamental rights and 
centre-state relations* 

3,' Conferment of Ownership nights on Hutiaent Bwellers 

iwing the Baited Front re^jimes efforts were made 
to confer ownership rights on hutment dwellers* A Bill was 
introduced in July 1969 by the then RevewMs Minister Hare 
Krishaa itonar* It becatae an Act in 1975 known a® West 
Bengal Acquisition of Homestead tead for Agricultural 
labourers Artisans and Fishemen. Act, 1975, Ttm Act aimed 
at the t-^lfare of the agricultural labourers, artisans and 
fishermen whereby they «xmld own tie homestead land they 
had been living on for the last few <3tecadss. Of particular 
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iaciadi© scan® of tl» fcanks or fallow lanfl aiwS uaatm- 

f inds* Owing to th® pressorgs of landlords and villag® 
chieftains such places tiaif® not been recorded in the nmmn 
of long Standing tenants* Because of increasing prices these 
plots became important for the owners and the dwellers of 
various kinds mentioned above became vulnerable to forcible 
evictions* 

In addition to these dwellers who were brought from 
the localities there were thousands and lakhs of people 
without land to have their houses in rural Hast Bengal* 

JDuring the -Ctongress regime no attention was paid to 
this issue alttough demands v»r» made* !fhe first United 
Vxont in 1965 a Bill but asnseat frcw the Osntral Government 
cam® only after the tlnited Front Government was ousted* Ihe 
issue was reconsidered when the second United Front 
Qoverwaent came to power (Konar, 1977b t 96) • 

ffewever# it bec^arae an Act only in 1975 and the 
recording of tliei names of the hc^tead ^dwellers started after 
tte Left Front Governaaent came to posrer* IMder the law 0*033 
hectares or five cottahs of land occupied by the dweller wuld 
be deemed to have i^n ac(|ulred by th» state and the same 
would be treated as belonging to the occupier* Table 9*7 
presents the progress of iitplementation of this measure. 
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yafole 

Progress of Impleaieatatiois of West Bengal Aciguisition of 
Homestead Land for Agrlcfuiltnral Labourers, Artisans and Fisteroa^n 

At, 1975 


D|jto 

Ho* of 

- beneficiaries 

8.C. 

m- ' 

m # Jk m 

Sept«d)er 1979 

29,722 

M,A* 


December 1979 

41,077 

II.A* 

H*A* 

June 1980 

52,672 

W*A. 

M « Jke* 

December 1980 

64,400 

2 


June 1981 

82,881 

36,305 

16,500 

X^Bcember 1981 - 

I,' 18, 481 

49,603 

22, 103 

Deceniser 1982 

1,50,000 

M w A* 

M*A, 

April 1983 

1,60,000 

’ M.A, 

W*A* 

December 1984 

'■ 1,83,956 ' 

76.494 

36,461 


Source j fbr figures up to I9#l compiled from the statistical 
Reports, Department of Land Revenue, Government- of 
west Bengal fras 1979 to 1981, for the rest Ooverra^nt 
^ of West Bengal 1981, 1983 and 1984* 

fhe progress illustrated in the table is la^ressive* 
igumber of beneficiaries was only 29,729 by Septemi»r 1979* 

It isKjreased progressively to 1,83,956 in 1984* Majority of 
the beneficiaries are Sche<&iled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
and landless poor frcsa other sections. The benefit secured 
by thsm is not small in the sens® that soiae of tte plots are 
cultivable* 
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4* iB:^:3l«i»Qtat.ion of West Bengal testoratioa of Mlenatsd 
Land Act, t973 « 

!Fl3e west Re,st©rati©is of iUieoated iMud Act X973 

as discussed in an earlier section is m^t for restoring the 
alienated land to tl» original owner who sold or transferred 
land in consideration of 'sale in distress. fMs progressive 
measure feS'S been iraplefflented bjf the Goverivaent . ' Mtteugii the 
measure ^©s not involve large areas of land it prevents 
alienation of land. 

From I’able 9.8 it can be observed that by Decenter 1979 
there were 2,12,117 cases filed under this Act and nearly half 
of them had teen he^ard. Cases of restoxstion were nearly 17 
per cent and involved 5,532.55 acres. In the context of the 
possibility of alienation of land distributed to the landless 
and land^or unter the scheme of distribution. of ■ vested l.and, 
the measure and its actual iaplementation' seams to be an 
affective preventive ij^asure against alienation of land. 


fable 9 .8 

Progress of lmpl«iB:atatioii ' of Alienated Land Act 


0ptO 

No* of Petitions 

IK>. of 

Cas©» of 

Restoration 

filed 

petitions 

of 

Land 




Ho,’ of 

fotar~~“ 




Beneflci*- 

area in 




aries 

acres 

December 

1978 1,51,345 

#2, 001 

9, 284 

6,445.43 

Decaiter 

1979 2, 12, 117 

92, $44 

14,21$ 

5, 532.55 


Source s Ccmi)iled frora statistical Reports, Board of land 
Revenue, Government of west Bengal, 1978 and 1979 
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ceiling laws* Because of tite operation of the HKJdifiea 
ceiling law providing for family ceiling untfer ttse WBIiR Act 197 i» 
extent of total land distributed came to 2*S lakb acres which 
was distributed amang 4 laJch houselrolds. 

Frcm an examination of the figures for landholding 
we notice that the prc^ortion of raiyats went down by 3 per cent 
and the area owned by thatn by about 8 per cent in tl^ size 
class of 5 acres and below between 1971-72 and 1974-75* Itorlng 
the same period tte ntmber of households in the size group of 
15 acres and above increased by 1 per ceirt; and tbs area by 12 
per cent, This makes it clear that in. the early seventies at 
least the impact of ceiling laws and surplus land dstrlfeution 
was meagre, That is^ the land reforms failed to break the 
concentration of land* This is mainly imcsum the total area 
distributed was only 4.S per cent of tt» total area owned, 

A,K» Ghose : (1983) has analysed the phencmienon of 
dissag|r®gation and fragnsantation of landholdings* Table 9*10 
presents these trends* It' is clear fro® the table that *• small 
farms have not only been growing In mrniber but have also been 
increasing ttelr share of the operated area,** Reaffirming 
Rntan Ghosh’s contention that there was no significant 
redistribution of land between 19S3/54 and 1970/71 he attri- 
butes tlie disaggregation end fragR^ntation of holdings to the 
reaction of big landholders to the ceiling legislation which 
took various foiuts, The^ net effect of tMs disaggregated 
evolution of the agrarian structure has been increasing 



In 1910/7% asore then &Q per cent of the operatJdel 
holdings belonged to the s4» group of less than 2*5 ecres and 
togetlwsr aocotmted for less than 2S .per cent of the area under 
cultivation* The corresponding proportions were 45 per cent 
and 14 per cent in 1960-gl, At the upper end* holdings of 
si see about 10 acres formed only 3 per cent of the total 
number of holdings in 1970—71 and they accounted for aware than 
15 per cent of tte operated area* The corresponding percentage 
for 1960/61 «er@ seven and 26 respectively* 


Furtlwr, taking data for 1970-71 and 1976-77 also in 
juxtaposition* A.¥. Jose CX984) found the same trends. The 
proportion of holdings of less thaa on® hectare in size 
increased from 60 to 66 per cent faring this period. At tl» 
upper end the proportion of holdings in 4 hectares and above 
siae groups declined frcsa 4.5 to 2-6 per cent and the 
caarrerponding declii^ in the area was from 25 per cent Ira 
1970-71 to 17 per cent ira 1976-77. Ttm inequality coefficient 
of the land distributions marginally declined from 0,52 to 0*51 
between these years* His interperetation of th® overall 
changes la tim agrarian structure of ^st Bengal sound right. 
The land distritwtion data uae<sai.v©«ally illustrate that 
the process of iaarglnalisati^m of holdings was talcing place 
in Vfest Bengal presumably on aceoum: of democraphic pressure 
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:i»o lait^ giwn tlie fact; ttiat strccfiiral changes are taking 
place in slae groups unrelated to ceiling laws and xeSiatrl* 
hut ion fey institutional intejdiereiice# the tren^ in 
marginalisation and divisions of i^ldings mmmg nuclear families 
is bascause of the population growth in ooMsacistenee with 
inadej^te «^ansion of ar^l® land (A- V. Jose, 1984 t 143)* 

1* Place of Tenancy and Agricultural work Forc» and Agricultural 
Ijabourers 

fenancy and agricultural labourers are two crucial factors 
in the agrarian econany of ilest Bengal*. Mith the introduction 
of private _ land oiaiersliip and coramerciliration of agriculture 
various categories of agrarian population appe^ared on the 
agrarian scene* At the smm tism a dynamic process of 
- stratification of the peasantry with control on land as a 
variafele aiso; took place*. • 

Table 9*11 

Buodser of the Agricultural Workers Per unit of Arable I^and 

in west Bengal 1941 to 1978 



1941 

1971 

1978 

Arable land 

(in thousand hectares) 

5,818 

5,825 

5,717 

HiBBtber of workers in 
agriculture (thousand) 

4,440 

7,442 

8,649 

Agricultural wo.r)cer® per 
thsusand hectares of arable' 
land 

1,107 

1,278 

1,513 


A n nual rate of growth of arable land 1961"*73 • Hil 


Annual rate of growth of agricultural wrters 19€0*.7@ « lml%% 
source I A* V* Jose 1984 s 140 
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m i« clear from. Table f ,11 that while timre was co 


Tim #lsferlto«tioii of ttie rural work force in Wesb Bengal 
in 1981 was 4,75 million cultivatersj 3,85 million agricultural 
labourers an4 0,7 million labourers in plantations, ikccor<aing 
to the 1981 census dfet a j agricultural labouiers constitute 45 
per cent of the agricultural work forcse-, in fact’ the proportion 
of agricultural labourers has increased oter the decades fro® 
1951 to 1981 * from 26 per cent in 1951. to 45 per cent in 1981, 
The rur-al babour Enguirles of 1964/^5 and 1974/75 the nuaiaer 
of agricultural l^sour l»usebol<^ ineteased from. 1,2 to 1*8 
ittillion* The percentage increases in the nta^r of bousetelds 
as well as of agricultural labourers were higter than the 
figures for India, Within this road trend tte percentage 
share of landless agricultural laboisrers in west Bengal in the 
total agricultural labour households was higter in West Bengal 
than in the rest of the country, Tl»t is, the ntBOaer of 




the agrteultural labourers as per cant of agricultural workforcse 
in Table 9*.12, : 
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: Table 9,12 

Agricwlbural i^abourera a» Percentage of Agricultural Morters 

in West Bengal 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 


13*63 

14*65 

15.93 

27.22 

26*38 

25.91 

2@«24 

44.28 


Source f cShose 198| t lOl 


It is clear fro® Table 9.12 that the proportion of 
agricultural labourers in the agrlcultircal workforce' doubled 
between 1901-1931 and trebled between 1901 and 1971* 

The percentage of area under tenaiKiy andvstiarecropping 
is given in Table 9.13* . . 

■ ■ 7*able 9.13 ' 

Percentage of Operated Area Under Tenancy in West Bengal 

1938 - 1970/n 


Year 

1938 

1953 

1960 

1970 


23*45 

25,43 

17.65 

18.73 


Source * Qhose* 1983 * 102 




f/ ‘ y . ■ i~t /,_ j' ^ 
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Qm the hmlm 'of tl» ■gi'owt.la of agricultural laboujpers 
aud cimng&» iis the area tm<^r tenaucf as fouii*! in the t^les 
9*12 and 9*13* we can say that it is not tia® trends in the 
changes in the area of tenancy as percentage of area cultivated 
that is reflected in the growth of agricultural labourers • 
Moreover, the percentage decline in the area tuader tenancy is 
not significant at least betwon 1960 and 1970, 

!fhe salient feature® of the evolution of the agrarian 
structure in West Bengal are i growth of hired lal«»urers which 
should be seen in the context of growth of saall fans® and ixst 
large fanasi and sharecropping which has a proninent place in 
spite of the growth of siaall farms*. The latter means that 
tenants lease in even small and marginal holdings* The growth 
of agricultural lalxjur is aiK)ti»r lis^ortaat feature which 
could foe not only because of demographic pressure but also 
because of acquisition by iKJo-agriCfulturalists, but not 
nascent rural capitalists, and shows pauperisation of tl«s 
peasantry, and not proletarianisation* (A* Ghose, 1983 t I04j 

(G) GROWTH AKO DEVShOPMBHT OF AGBICmTVRE 


One of tl»' items on the agenda of the agrarian prograpiws 
of the heft Front Govemawint has been agricultural developawrnt 
in association with land reforms and redistribution of land* 

At the sas» time ttm pmgrmam alms at increased agricultural 
wages which, it is hoped, is possible in the context of 
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increased production and productivity, it will h® meaningful 
to try to see ttoe intact of land reforms on tlwse two factors* 
It is argued that security of tenure and provisions favourable 
to the bargadars and sharecroppers and distribution of even 
Siiall plots to the agricultural lalKsiirer® should lead to 
intensity of cultivation and growth of demand for agricultural 
labour, 

fable 9,14 

Food Grain Production in West Bengal s 1976-77 to 1981-82 

(including pulses in tonnes) 


1976- 77 hast year of tl» Congress regime 

1977- 78 first year of the heft front Govt, 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 


74,53,800 
89,70,200 
80,44,500 
70,62, 100 
82,81,000 
64,72,700 


Source s ln'est Bengal State QawBittee CFI (m) , 1983 * 84 

i&>wever, it appears me that tl» <^aest±OB of production 
and productivity cannot directly be related to the success of 
land reforms and more so in tl» context of the agrari^ 
structure as it has been evolving in Wtest Bengal, Qlmam has 
taiten an historical perspective of the situation in West Bengal, 
During the period from 1891-1947 and the output of non-food 
crops increased. The & 2 iclii» in food grains was also, due t4i 
fall in tl» rates in yield jp«r acre, although this trend was 
much less prominent in west Bengal than in Orissa and Bihar, 
however, Ghose writes, that because of the increase in average 
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and extensive cultivation growth in food grains was on the 
whole positive* But this was nullified by the growth of 
population* A persistent growth of mai-focMS grains output 
as cohered to foodgraias.# slow growth of land productivity ; . 
were the factors mainly responsible for the fall in tl» per 
capita food output during 19?0/71 a to 197t/n* 

fhe decline in per capita food grains output is a 
disturbing factor in tarns of its inplication for the , 
generation of poverty* Uhls also means a declim in raarJceted 
surplus of food grains, which adversely affects the process 
of industrialisation C€31 k>s®|, . 19©3 s 94«'*97)* 

In tersas of technological change, although in the 
post-1947 period, a break with tbs past is. seen it has ^not 
been able to prevent a decline in per-caplta food output* 

(H) WAGE RATES OT .ASRlOIL'iifEAL LABOUR^IES IH WjSST BSBSAIi 

(Me of the objectives of tl» 3Mft Front In tlw 
agrari«i sector is to prcsaote the interests of the landless 
agricultural labourers by ensuring reasonable agricultural 
wage rates and avail^ility'of work* l*his is significant in 
tlm context of liiaited surplus land available for distribution 
among the landless* Of course there are serious structural 
constraints as discussed above in this regard* Mhat is thought 
possible, is to prevent a major fall in the real wage rates 
in the given matrix of relations of production by taking 
certain statutory iwasures and effectively implementing th«i* 
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Molt that wage rates were mt atatwtorily fixe# 

earlier bat they were liot ij^laaneoted during the earlier 
regimes, iior was tite overill agrarian situation such as to 
create demand for lalx>ur and maintain growth in tl^ wage rates 
of agriciilttiral labour* 

Table 9.15 presents tha trends in the wage rates of 
agricultural labourers# It is clear from Table 9.15 that 
the real wages of agriculttsral labourers declined between 
1960/61 to 1975/F6* There was a size in the real wages of 
female agricultural labourers for the first time in 1976/77 
OTOr 1960/61, ■ It further increased sharply in 1977/78 
(130#8) declining afterwards in 1978/79 and 1979/80. In 
tl» case' of male worleers real wages increased for the first 
time in 1977/78 ouer 1960/61 and the same trend continued in 
subsequent years* 

Howeuer# as Jose il984) has rightly pointed out# the ' 
increase in the wag© rates frcMS- tte mid-1970s onwards did 
not mean an increase in the inccsrae of the agricultural workers 
of ti» same fflagnitsde. louring 1964/65 and 1975/^6 tl»re was 
outright decline, in the woltHB© of «Mployroent available to 
agricultural labourers in West Bengal. The average annual 
days of wage eraplopaent of jwn belonging to agricultural 
labourers households declined frcj® 297 days in 1964/65 to 
233 days by 1974/75. For women agriculttnral laboiacers the 
figures were 206 da^ and 149 days respectively# Tlia trends 
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in ;*sst. Bengal# of oaurse with slightly different, magnitude. 


Three basic constraints on growth and technological 
change in West Bengal*® agrienl tore are t a coBibinetion of 
extreme aQaliness and fra^»iitatlon of holding©? the ^torjinsaKMii 
of usury and capital and ti^ existence of a group of parasitical 
landowners superinposed on tl® peasantry* Private investment 
cannot be expected fxxa® the rentiers and usurers because of 
the very low level of generation of profit in agriculture and 
which is far lower on the small f.a3Cio economy eonpared to 
that on usury. This trend will coatinum^ given the unlilcelyhood 
of labour being absorbed into the industrial sector and will 
become even wsre persistent. (Shos® 1983 s llCuiii), 

Ti'» only alternative would be introducing joint 
cultivation and joint rent that would mate it possible to 
introduce technology, to raise productivity and to 
cultivate !i»re intensively. All this could naturally create 
demismd for more labour. According to Gtese tte existing 
relations of production. ■ ■ 


I would add a few sentences l»re much in line with 
what Ghose and many others# <S. Sengupta# 1981? B.B. 
Bhattacharya# 1983) as well as sosa© of the leaders of the 


constitutents of Left Front have argued. Keeping the 
programmatic objective of the party in mind it can be said 
that any radical initiative in regard to agrarian reforms 
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poor as to tliialc of and deeaajad m rwrganisation of agriculture. 



It beccMWs clear fcliat tl»e I^ft Front parties are not 
serious to nsatollls® and eonscientise the rural poor- tlie 
poor and marginal farmers# bargadars and others having their 
miniscule plots at different places in an ayacut or an 
Irrigation coiwnand area* In fact if it is <tone# the farmers 
will learn in practice the advantages of consolidation and 
collectivisation* 1?his will e^ose the landpoor and landless 
to these forms of organisation: of agriculture characteristic 
of the socialistic pattern in an enahryoaic form. The leadership 
at panchayats and at all levels# it is clearly evident# has 
not taken any initiative to bring any presstire from below on , 
tii^ pa.i.ties* This ■ is mainly -'because of the petty bourgeois 
character of the leadership consisting of teachers# doctors# 
lawyers and other practitioners wto lcK>k for party orcfers 
to cane from above and be lapsed on ttie beneficiary classes 
through tlieir mediation* 
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roorgaaisa the agriciiltur® ia ti» way dlscaassea are heavy# 

This initiative may also be gmstioneil on constitutional 
and legal ‘grounds* As per the proviaioa® in the West Bangal 
Land Reforms Act 1555* consolidation of holdings could be 
xindertaken only on the consent of two thirds of the landJolders 
involved# Co-operative agriculture can be introduced without 
militating against tlT« individual status in the society* 

It can be asked why these advanced measures of 
organisation of agriculture have not been applied in the 
case of 12 lakh bargadars registered even thoxtgh they are 
obliged to need to the direction of the Left Front aoverniaent 
because it has ensured protection to tt'^o and the measure 
will benefit them* iiew els© to start with the problem is 
that bargadars have only occi^iaiicy rights and ^ not ownership 
rights* If the goverwaeat has to introduce chaa^es in the 
law* the same has t© get the centrums consent* Conferring 
ownership rights on the tenaiits also entails heavy 
expenditure on the part of the government administrative and 
otherwise* 

As for the vested land assignes whose land is un^r 
t,h« control of tSie govera».nt tte prospects again are glocssy* 
Small pieces of land have been distributed without any 
initiative for reorganisation of land in mind* Tte pieces 
distributed are scattered and uncultlvatole in some cases. 

AS ©tJch there is little saom for introduciijg any advaiwed 
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o£ cult-ivatioK* on th& otimr Iwnd in the proceoss ■ 
of distrihiition even the well placed siaable plots having 
irrigation facility for two crops have been divi^d into 
Bine-ll pieces* This has something to with the overall agrarian 
programme of the Congress party which the left parties have 
adopted n»chanically* 


The foregoing discussion only points to certain 
lljultatioa® in the system as also the perspectives of the 
left parties which have iiaplications for the long run goals 
of their prograjoiies* 


Anotlwr,, 3»ich talked of prograame* is creation of 
alternative en^loyaeiit opportunities through Rural Devalopwiit 
prograif»«s where in payment is made in kind* Taken up in 
a big scale dxiring the lean season th«'»« progriMaes of coura» 
have provided livelihO'Od and gainful work 'to the landless poor 


Jose has calculated the extent of eraployment generated 
under the rural job creation prograiTO'CS la West Bengal fr<» 

1977 As to 1979/80* During 19f7AB well over 55 million man- 
days of en^loyoent were created . un<fer these programmes. Mearly 
twice as much was created in 1978 At* Jos® arrived at this 
estlraete by deviding aggregate financial outlay for this 

punxjse for each year with prevailing agricultural wage rates 
and assumed that the entire quantum of public ea^loi^mcnt gene- 
rated was in the state agricultural elbour force* The per 
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woirlcejr aTOilabilifcy of poblic ©aaployment in West, ^ngal during 
three years 1977 AB, 1978/79 and 1979/80 and 15 #05, 28*89 and 
15*05 aaan-days per year respectively* 

Jose has rightly said th® prograasBes haws several 
beneficial effects* Firstly, they directly enhance the total 
wage income of the agricultural labourers* Secondly, 
programmes stabilise, if not raise, the real wage rates of 
rural labourers* 'Phirdly, the practiog of paying a large 
shabe of wages in kind serves as a safeguard against any 
escalation of food grain prices which in turn stabilises the 
real wage rates of the agricultural labourers* thus, the 
rural jQi> creatioti pjcogranaC has been the best ccmpleiiieiit to 
the redistributive programmes iapleaented (Jose, 1984 $ 162- 
163)# 

As a matter of fact, the whole prograume sponsored by 
the central goveriKMsnt is very broa#>ased# Whoever is ia dire 
need of work can take to it irrespective of landholdii^ 
status and social background# Tim programme also involves 
iH^rovement of rural public assets and infrastructure like 
village roads and schools, and so on* 

One differenoB between ©tlwsr state where also these 
progxsaams have been ia^ile^nted Is in terms of avoiding leak- 
ages and making the prograi®5» very effective so as to see that 
t3» belief its really percolate to the needy# 
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la Stest; Bengal tlits liae broa possible becaas® of the 
political mediation provided by the leaders and influential 
persons of the left parties at panchayat and higher levels* 
Bnlihe the situation in other states where the contractors 
and officials swallow a siaeable portion of the budget^ l»re 
off icials on the whole# bureaucratic decency and the leaders 
at the village level have subserved the political purpose of 
the Left Front (Ghosh# 1983 * 114~115| Franda# 19793 • 

The only imredeMalng factor is that the gpantu® of 
worh a# osentioiss^d above Is not enaaugh ©ci^ared the ever inew-' 
easing rural work force* The wl»le progr^mae, moreover# is 
at the mercy of the central goverawnt which may scuttle it ■■ 
at any time* jUaove all evsn wi»a the progransae is iM^lemented 
reasonably well it carries the st^p of the central 
govertffi^nt* 
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CQHCLmmS > political SCOMQMY of HMDIC&L IAHD EEFOSm Am 
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In th® forgoing chapt-ers X presented the prc^leasa of 
ocMaannist parties working for their ' goals in the context of a 
bourgeois liberal system* I analysed the problMa in the context 
of the theoretical fraaaework elaborated in Chapter III and tl3« 
practice of left parties in Russia' aad aerrony* iShat «»rged 
out of discussion is that the bourgeois parliamentary institutions 
could be utiliaod by the cMsauaist parties with the udtlmate ^ 
objective of achieving socialist society* By implication this 
means that \3tilisat±oa of bourgeois parliamentary institutions 
in combination with e3ctra*pariia«ntary struggles would not 
hamper the advancement of class struggle* which is the cardinal 
principle of Marxist political practicaa* m regard to tl» 
formation of governutents within the overall bourgeois systa® 

1 argued against such participation* as it results in the 
loss of identity and also diverts the class struggle 
from the main track and leads invariably to revisionism. 

Tho whole problem has imm examined in the context 
of the practice of left parties in India particularly the 
CPI and th» CPI (Ml* The psecific focus of the study has been 
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OB tl» land reforms and #grariaa prograjww by tl» two 

Comwaalst parties in Kerala and west j^agal with ei^hasis cat 
the periods during which they have Iseen in pcswer eltlJwr on 
their own or ia alliance with other bonrgaGls parties* 


fhe main <^stloas I have tried to consider aj» i 

1* What h^peas when land reforms are iB^jlemented by left 
parties within the bourgeois liberal fran^work with 
bourgeois liberal proqzmmmsf 

2* What is the nature of iienefits which tte landless and 
the landpoor get? 

3* ’fo idmt extent do land refomnt inplemented with the 
objective of electoral galas for the ccwnimists go in 
line with tl»ir progranmetic goals of advaiMing the 
coraramist nKivemeiit? 

'"’4"* How far can the hsfiefits that accrue to the landless 
and landpoor be sustained given the overall bourgeois 
liberal system particularly the play of jaarket forces? 

5* To what isxtent has the utilization of the land reforms 
progranaae helped the left parties to stabili:^ their 
power* spread the iaoveuiBBt to otlwsr states and created 
scope for cessing to power at the centre? 

6 m HOW far can it be a model for other states? Given the 
fact that otJwr states led by other parties can also 
take the same measures? SIhat is the speciality of tl» 
left alterative? 

7* HOW far has the practice on the whole strengthened ths 
illusions among the people about the state and tl» 
existing institutions? 

The most sophisticated way of putting how the left 

parties conceive their practice in the bourgeois liberal 

systm is « 
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*By cmptwEiag s^^ers'tr«cture we j»eaii estatollsli- 
a»nt of th© laegeiaony of worlcing cla»s in t.l» 
political, cultural aa«i i<3eologlcal spheres. 

Certainly the ruling classes will not perait such a 
«3exK}uno»Msnt# but «2cor31ng to the present 
constitution countrywide movements are perfectly 
legitimate, Econoaiic struglfles of the masses which 
occur spontaneously all too often are to b® 
integrated with the political movements led by 
workers and peasants la the name of <to6ccratic 
aspirations, 5Phe immediate demands of the straggling 
masses which tend to blur their political vision are 
to be placed in proper perspective. The srovement has 
to steer clear of ecoiKMilaa on the one hand utopian 
adventuriffls on the other. The sol® pruepose of 
participating in superstructural institutions# najroly 
parliaaeat# govenaaent# trad® tmioa and the like# is 
to pjsi^re for the decisive assault on the base of 
th® society* CSau# 19S0tS7), • 


While rej;ecting the theoretical stance of the orth^dos; 
Marxist »ch30l which si«aks of ©» line relationship between 
the forces of production and the superstructure of the society, 
sau suggests that superstructur© can eHfert tremendous inf luanc© 
upon the productive forces as well as on piraduction {Sau 
i980*S2>* 

With few «Bsc®ptions regarding the characterisation of 
the state and class contradiction this theoretical stance has 
been adopted by both the CPI and CPI (Ml ., 


The policies of th@ Sove'nMSSBnt in India in general 


and left orletned govera^ntir in Kerala and west Bengal in 
partl'cular have feidoubtedly influenced the course of changfi 
in various fronts particularly tls® agrarian and industrial 
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©©iCt-ors* fheire has been a cognisable ^fference between 
the changes in the states wlmx:m left parties have been in 
power and states where tl»ir influence 'has been minimal* 

snccess of the agrarian programEMt. of the Left Front 
aoverrmient in particnlar and t.h& perfonaaiwse' of the left 
parties ever since they started participaing in govdmaients 
in 1967 in general is locked at from varions aisles by 
various people coni»rmd* ^his' is iMt natural* 

The left parties who are in the OoverBanent look at 
the agrarian programme and its various compoiMints ^ security 
of tenure* redistribin;i«m of land, house sites to homeless in 
the rural areas*, prevention of alienation of l.and and cheap 
institutional credit with a |K>li«y bias towards tlr» lan<%>oor - 
in c^ntitative terms* a crwsi-al analytical criterion in 
their analysis of their programme is con^arison with that of 
Congress regimes*. . Whm . success of left parties is seen fro® 
the point of view that this would not have been possible but 
for their coating to power* For this* of cxsurae* the left 
pa.rties did spade work during Congress and Cnited Front Regiises 
They could get maaci®*® strength in the state Assembly only 
when the traditional representatives of the rulii^ class in 
i#est Bengal faced a sever® crisis at the national level and 
fell at the weakest link is the chain of power and domination 
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in 1977. ‘Phat ©pwealcs a lot about bow rewlntionary situations 
are created and bow tb® rewliitlonairy parties can male® use of 
such situations* ^cause the left as a whole 4ifi not have ans' 
viable national strategy they could gain pewer over their 
traditional strongholds in Kerala, idest toagal and Uripura* 

One can reasonably suggest that bad they had workable national 
strategy from the begianiag and worked on extra-partiaM&ntary 
methods in combination with parliaiwientary metix^ds through o**t 
the country with full indtependerase they could have gained 
electoral iwwer in mat e£ the states* tfhus# ccamlng to power 
in ifest leagal by the left parties' was more a taattsr of a 
particular crisis situation in the bourgeois liberal system 
which provided m opportunity to the left parties to come to 
power thresugh electoral mamm^ It is true that the struggles 
waged by the left parties till 1977 paid them dividends in the 
form electoral gains in a Mg way rather surprisiiasly* 

MmtlmT i»p®rt.ant feature specific to West Bengal is 
that the hold of tl^ Congress had been getting weak and the 
party had lost cmdlMlity ^»ong the burgeoia the agri€mltural 
labourers who constituted a majority in the rural areas* Added 
to this, the middle class intelligentia, an articulate section 
in west ^ngal, has always op^sed the Congress* 

One of the achieveatents of the Left ffront parties has 


been to consolidate their si^port bases and also to expand 



tlw® lay tl» neaifoM iaf luenc® wMcli it acqulresdi after being 
voted to fjower for' tbe second tia®, Tlse .one# and perbap® 
the only# factor that haa been favonratole to Left yront*# / 
sustenance and continuance in power is its agrarian prograenae 
which aiiaed at a multifarious attack on semi- feudal agrarian 


at all# »hi» is iBisros so in regard to the limited egalitariaa* 
character of reforms in Kerala* tlm followi^ ol%{servation 
by Ocmsaemi is <pit® relevant in thi.s regard* 


According to hi® calling laws on the wliola have not 
affected tlnm inegualitariaa structure, tie writes * "Tim delay 
in the acgnisition of land is due to procedural irregulatittes 
stay orders from high courts etc* Much lands have been lost 
through malafide^ transfer# and ereMptions, Whatever be. tl» 
reasons# it is almost clear .that the ceil,ing provisions 
have not telped in msherit^ in an egalitariMi society# 
though it may prevent ooneentration in thO' future* Even 
when it is fully Irapleraented the income distribution structure 
would not be affected mKlh as the estimated ecrapensatioo 
is Us* 3 crore# and tlw aaonmt to be csollected (from benefic- 
iaries ) is a#* 3*4 crore#»* Coe®»9ea ^1979 s 15-ld),' 
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accaming fircm laad. to sosae exfeeat, Howeiser* sea® of the 
receat «valuat4oiis on tli© 2 re.aiiilt« of land reforsis toenefiel- 
ari®s;fa» l«»i rofoos Ia@Bs^lr«s were rioli peasants aid leadinra 
size holders rather than the agricultural labourers and 
poor peasants* 


In Kerala, iWie ref omas have been relatively imtl 
i«pleiB®nted and sidsstantial .redistribution of i>rivilege has 
been effected. ' But they fall short of distributing land 
to the tiller* This has to be viewed in the context of a 
state where left parties are very strong* 


The privileges or obtaining incoBW and security by- 
way of ownership of land has ^ been transferred sifbstantially 
but not abolisl^d* The rental Inoeawi of ti» rentiers has 
been aboiisl»d but not th» profits of capitalist landowiwrs* 
The reforms have benefited the rich £aw»rs and not the 
ppor faraaers and agricultural labourers* The problem* to 
put it in Herring's words is with •*.*the conceptualisation 
of* rather than* lapse In implementation# of the reform 
B»asures* w»st importantly the uniform treatment of all 
tenant landlord relations as a feudal rather than a 
recognition of tenancy as a privileged property fora on most 
of tha leased im area .in the state and tt^ treatment of the 
prcdslaaw of agricultural labourer# as ttose of the rural 
proletariat rather than as those of an aspirii^ peasantry 
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to be. Cife^ring, 1980 s A*59)* But thea this is tbe 
llmitatioa of tli# progranmes of tbe left parties# ia Kerala 
ia particttlar# in icjot being able to conceptualise the tenancy 
as privileged property form becanse of tS»ir snbseritienc® to 
tbe Congress land reforms programs in all its dimersions* 

Tim specific features of tbe landless and tl» landed 
which Herring points out are * high proj^rtion of landless 
households in c«»^arlsaa to the landed, widespread 'un«®®}loyment, 
the extreuje concentration of peasants in tiny size categories# 
and the advanced state of aodernisation of the ecorwssay# high 
rates of literary# noci-agriaaltural eni>loymant and 
ccaroerclaliaation of agriculture (aaiong th© highest in the 



ion} 




ownership of land and labour that crosses the categories of 
class and siae* ' However# ttws iandlord-tenaat relation was 
equated with ”fettdalism** in the Cooamunist policy logic although 
a distinct category within the landholding class iceludlim 
land&ords leased land. (Ibid i 185} » By Jtmplicatim# this 
fallacious conceptualisation of land lord relation has led 
to embourgeoiousairaat* 

Hhat can be implied frees Herring ‘s analysis is that 
the context of Kerala*® agrariaua class configuration# quite 
understably# is sowthir^ which defies traditional 
identificstica* of class conflict and formulation of tactics 
for bourgeois agrarian rewlution- Ths problem assusies mmxh 
mors serious pru^ortions when it cotMss to tl% iia^leraentation 
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of such a prc^raause within tlse bourgeois fraroworlfc In 
wbieb parliajaentary «®€ electoral stnagglee are tl» main 
f oxwB of political action* It is not far off the mark 
to say that Fre»icte®t’'« rtile aa<2 Congress - PSP interln&ss 
between 1959 anift IS©? ba^ blnnt®*! tJ» whole: process of 
policy making# legislation# implsnaentation and mobilisation 
of the agrarian classes as envisaged in the prograaraies of 
the eoraminist parties* 

Th& views of tJwi left parties are clear in regard to i 
the benefits of aa-operativisatlon of agricdtnre both in 
terms of edocaticn*# raising the level of conscicnrsness of 
tte lan^oor abont certain progressive forms of' organisation 
of agriculture and iispaedlate concerns llias' production auftd 
productivity* Hcaj^ver#' both in Kerala eawi West ' Bengal 
it has ccmie out# after a reasonable degree of la^leaentatlon 
of land reform# that tlw parties are facing constraints of 
various kinds in trying to introduce# either by iH®»osition 
or by persuasion# ■ co-operativisation of agriculture# altliough 
at th®' tl^teoretical level they i^hold thO; necessity of such 
a measure. 

iierring*s discussion of the constraints In evolving 
suitable strategies for co-operative agriculture arc 
relevant here* 'After presenting three laaln strategies that 
figure in the cuffiwat debate » (a) rapid developaent of 
capitalist farming sector to a^oib most of the peasant 
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sector? (b) state initiatives to provl<is large scale co- 
operative or collective tmxtmt {c) Japanese or Taiwanese uioiSel 
of capital intensive fanaiag on siaall lioldingsf ii© points to 
the practical liifficaalties in scaae form of ©aiwnmjallaation 
of agrricuitnral paxJtactioii# process requires careatlv® 

aiteinistrativa effects# presx;^pposii^ *3 corps of ccunmitteH 
caCres* • “The existing totrceaucraclas of South Asia** 
ha writes# “can hardly be expected to provide innovative 
energies for societal traasfonoation* The jaervasive elitism 
of developrareat bureaucracies and social*, cultural class# 
and even linguistic barriers between officers and the 
pporest agriculturists hinder collaboration# political parties 
have not offered an effectl-w alternative# left parties 
are often urban oriented and generally lack extensi-TO; 
effective rural cadre systems • Where ca&res operate they 
are more attauned to winning elections and extracting boons 
tiurough the patronage network than laobillring faraers for 
development** Referring to ■ Kerala he says "Bvan in Kerala# 
where the agrtwcconcmic situation strongly suggests 
collectivisation and the stroiJMgest leftist party has 
extensive rural cadre networks and has shared state poor# 

^ it has not proved possible to- make progress in this direction* * 
C Herring If 83 t 2S3-#4> I liould argue that the s®ae applies 
to West asngal# 

Added to these organisational difficulties are th® 
presuwd problsBas with the inhibitions of the peasantry such . "" 
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as adafflftaat indiiridtoaligra of th@ peasants and cjonea^ent 
attactoeixt to small private .plots* 


Mterrii:^ doufets the val.ldity of tlhe argiaaents of sows 
who opposed <?o-o|:»rativisatlo«* ' According to him the 
opinions expressed against eot-oi'« 3 rativisatioii are themselves 
a product of the lixisting hoiirgeois ideology and vested 
interest* though rationalised by certain narrow econoxaic 
perspectives* These rationallsetiona are carried further 
by bureaucratic end elitist intellectual circles out of 
their half-hearted experiiaenta in co-operativlsation* 

However*, it can be argued* in a frasiework of revolutionary 
land reforms carried out e» a part of a prograBw» of 
radical social transformation all such arguments will he 
attadoed toy way of bringing' in changes on various fronts 
including tM bourgeois ideological and cultural fronts* It 
is well neigh irspossibl© to. convince all sections of the 
peasantry to tahe to csooperatlve agriculture* There is no 
Iwpe of left parties talcing any initiative in this regard 
given their organisational and prograaiaatic problems in 
overcoming constraints of the 'existing 0yst«a*i One redeeming 
factor of the agricultural prcwtoction and productivity in 
Kerala and Ifest Jtengal i« that in|spite of the fragmentations 
of landholdings production and productivity have not gowi 
dosm* Only and that too a tentative* Inference that can be 
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itTfuronfe -thus points to tbe failure of left 
parties in waflng struggle®, whether while in power or out 
of power, about i^as and institutions and raising the 
consciousness* After all struggles about itlsas and 
institutions of society are struggles throi;^h which pec^le 
beecsn® conscio\isness of tl»air «wono®ic and political 
conflicts and fight th®« out. Tfm classes affected thereby 
on the one hand ^fend thesaselues f roia the systa® and on 
the other hand stri-ro to end a giwn system, of prodtetion 
relations* 


I v«>uld 


anything in regard to constitutional limitations and 
bureaucratic evils and th® Judiciary which has denied 





provided wifcii adequate financial support, for material li^mts 


would enable tbe® fc© go in for iiitenslve cultivation of 


tteir small piete* of iasad and earn a living* 'fiiey bate 


been eventually forced to sell ofE tbese holdingst or lease 


them out or mortgage tha®* ’Sim institutional financial 
assistance is sitter inadequate or does not reach them at all 


While Institutional finance is meagre and asset bas^ 
which can not be otherwise in tte bourgeois property fraaework 


and tte finarwial and baiiklng policy is very inade<yiat©# 
it has political .is^licatlons^* . It . creates user® illusions 
than can be dispelled in tte course of time wten the left 
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and incorporating naw rules in the oonstitution* A party 
wediaed t» adirancaneat of the cRi^mBtiaist laoirwaent can elaiia 
to b® «o only when it taltees such initiatives# However# tl» / 
left paoEties ii^le in, |K>wer in Stest Bengal for eight 
years hsm not thouglit and acted in this direction# 

^By far the »3st inoport^iit liiaitation that is 
presented '^hy the Xndi^S: political systeea is that of the 
constitution# And it is <^te evident that the CoraMoist ' 
Sovemtaents*' staruggle it ismm to power in 1957 to 

inplMent radical - l«nid ^foms was thwarted by the centre 
with political motives suhseqi 3 »nt iinited and left Froot 
Goveriments could istot mate any breatethrough and 

subscribed to tte constitutional niceties# The struggles i 
the oomunist parties waged# particularly tte land grab 

• . , . ■ i : 

movement in 1972 by the CPI in) in Kerala# cannot be said to < 
be in 'any way radical in exposing the e^rarian poor to , ''' 

these basic limitations in the political sys-t^d and 
fighting against tfwa. The left parties limit the struggles 
with all caution both from the view point of tte programraes 
and also from that of the ri^ Involved in going in radical 
HKSbilisation # 

Of course one of the idpicial issues taten up by left 
parties# particularly while in power tes been the centre- 
state relations* But# this involved propagating the centre's 
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negative attit\«te to tl» araenctoat projwsal passed by tlw 
state asseidblies. For instam;© the West Betigal tMn6. Seforas i 
(^nen<amsnt) Bill in 19S1 passed by the state jysseaialy of west '' , 

Bengal is still waiting for tlws President* s assent* Tba i 
provisions included in the Bill if the President*® assent 
is given# will enable the Left Front Gtovermeat ii^mrcoRiing 
Judicial obstincles in vesting the no»»agricuitural land 
by eliiainating tM ni(»-a.gri«mltural '^enaTOf of ralyats invol» 
ving an area of 28# 52# 826*90' acres# conferring ownersMp 
nights on the bargadars a© also distribntii^ the waste and 
noa-agrlcnltnrai l-sa^ ^ the landless. But the Left Front 
parties have failed to^ politicise the issv® radically by 
initiating struggles around these issues, They are rather 
satisfied in seeing the Bill through the Ass«ad>ly sand waiting 
for the President*© assent and xm'kls^ excuses to the prospective 
.potential beneficiaries that the State Oovensnent cai^not do 
B«sch in this respect unless the, centre gives -its consent. 

But this attitude of tM left parties which ea»rg®s / 
out of their serious concern t©: contint» in power# ^would not ' 
be possible if any struggles are initiated and a law and , 
order probleia is created* As a matter fact this is only ^ 
a diversicmary and opportunistic tactic ©timing txxm the 
absence of political will cm the part of the left parties 
in imparting radical political consciousness , As JMsai# 

Mair and Ajit Jtoy have rightly put it# this 
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diversionary tactic leads the entire Kiaaa Moveront and th® 
mmmmm. ©n agriceltaral lahotr front away fro® sharpenii!^ 
class struggle and stirengtlieiiing the eilitaat class and 
mass organisations time transforming thM,' into reforaistic*. 
economlstic pressure agitatioai* keeping class agitation down 
to a low key. The pressure tlms created of course enables ■ 
tJms JUeft Front cSovernt^nt led by the CFICm) to continue in 
powr and maintain law and order. The forces strengthened ' 
around the above tactic will act as a bralos on class 
struggles of poorer toiling strata ses^ng to 'dissuade tlmm 
front resorting to militant class and mass actions (Desair^ 

1984 I 111), 

Criticising 'the attitude of the Ii®ft Front 
towards centre-state relations one of the- constituents of 
the Left Front Qovenpwnt# the argues i "The Left 

Front parties in i^st Bengal and Tripura have been agitating 
long for €K>afer«nt of larger financial and powar to the 
states and have a basic restructuring of the Centre-State 
relations under ths Indijasi <K>nstitution, So have some other 
non-Gong2^8s(X} State aoverrments ....Agitation and 
iiKJveraent for the restructing of Centre-State relations 
cannot be idedtified with the militant class and mass struggles 
that have to be waged for the realisation of their democratic 
demands and to imve towards a basic social transformation* 

(MF. 19S3 t 29), Given the s^^rlence of the United 
Frcmt and Left Front cSoverisaents in West Bengal and cxamiiuiilst 
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and Left and Deiaocratic Fmnt Governments An Kerala« I i^uld 
argite that thei» TAew points are rlglit and to taJasn 
seriously in tmder»t.andii^ the political practice of tti® 
left parties* 


The policies of the left parties on tis® agrarian front 
are also ridden with coatxddictiooas particularly in aspect 
of the international contract of the agriculture in India* 
Firstly;,, the national policy is guided by intemation^ 

I '* 

^ organisations which the left parties have been adopting 

into their prograsawas without any Iwisitatloo, although such 
.policy guidelines are not co^sasiv® to iiwtependent 
development of agriculture in India* secondly* left parties .. 
have not showa any l^sitation to isaltiaatioHal corporations ' 
to start agrobes^d indte»trles liJws Maldia Fertilisers factory 
in ^st Bengal* This policy basically contradicts with the 
anti-ii^eriallst stance of the left parties* Surprisingly* 
it the leaders of the left parties* particularly, the chief 

P’ Minister of Siest Bengal# g’yoti Basu are justifying with all 

their enthusiasm* 

After the implementation of land sefonas in Kerala 
and West Beng^ed. and the experiment of left alternative to 
land reforms# tl® issues have been ttshausted# Further# 
redistribution or coxy issue with radical appeal in the 
' agrarim sector as alec slogans ii^bcmt constitutional 

j. 
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Ilotitatiotis*. Caxitr«t»»State xaiatlcms smm t# xio aora 
rala'Taiit as fax: as tlm ovasall pr<^xemm of laxsS rafoxmi 
is concei:i»<l, Aftar it has raaelwd its logical aad the left 
parties are in a dilaana as to i^at next is to be done. This 
is a cleac «nxt e'lridance o£ absence o£ dtxectioii in taxias o£ 
long tens and stort teii» perspeetiim* 

It is clear that the left ^parties failed to spread 
thisiaseltes t© otl»r states*' One of the expectations was to 
achieve tlm above objective by projecting the examples of 
Kerala* West Bengal and Tripiara particiilarly in terms of the 
performaaicse of -left parties on the agrarian front* In term 
of political gains of the left parties as whole and CPI 
and CPl(M) in partlcmlar this a«tst be viewed seriously* The 
overall la^ressi<xi elated is that coming to power in scsae 
traditional strongholds has nothing to do with the spread of 
the TOvment to other states and it appears that the classes 
in other states which are organised ^der the banner of the 
left parties are Jwot overweladiagly inf lueBC»d by the exaa^les 
of Kerala* west Bengal and Tripura* As such in realising the 
chief objective of spreading to other states it is not only 
the %K>rh of the left parties al©i» that going to tsmmt but 
scsae crisis situation and opporttsaity as was provided in 
1917 m But it is also becoaing very clear that the raUng 
classes a»i the interested International forces are iK>t 
going to give any scope to such a situation to arise* 


What appears to me is that the left parties have 
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ojjioosofi f 03 F oftpitslist l3iifilox<Ss 'vsjcioiss 
ia -the agrari«a ©actor ®t tha theoretical lewl. &ec®cse 
they have clx>®©ii to wrk vithic the bowmdarias of a bourgeoi® 
sy»t« aaa^ ia3»re so by way of partlcipatii^ in the goveri3mentS4, 
the @3»^nGia» of stability, progress .electoral prospects etc* 
laakee th«« divert f rcra^ worJciag for whatever short rmi or loag 
run goals they have at the .theoretical level* 

C»ce they are suiik icoee dteep in the jaerrass of 
governance* alliances and the related interparty and intraparty> 
problea^ it is only the at^djoistration and state apparatus 
that draainates the scene* This# I think* is only tsaxrying 
t^he burden of the bourgeoisie and keeping aside the tasks 
of the left parties* iHwther in icerala or in West Seagal link- 
ing the electoral prospects with the tasks on the agrarian 
front particailarly land reforms and agrarian mobilisation 
has dooaed the left parties to reformist caaracerns* both while 
tiiey have l»ea in power and out of it* 

The agrarian situation is favourable to radical 
initiatives in the content of the geo-political situation of 
west Bengal* in the obtaining relations of pro-duction the 
exploiting capitalist or feddal lords are- weak and tte 
labwiring classes starting frwa landless to lower laiddl® 
class are manerically strong aM relatively well orgaEdLsed* 
{Mode* the support for the left parties in their electoral 
aspirations* Howver* this potential is not being used in 
any way for taking any radical initiatives* This potential 
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ra'fet 3 «( 2 r i» beli^ eai^loited for oloctoral pwcpos®» wMch iu twria 
s«rv»s %im puirpos® of aaaintaialn® tls® systya® a» a liisol®. This . 
is tranS is mil eiridaot given leatiarsliip compositioii 
csonsists^ aiainiy of rlclv aiddUl® and petty l»p«irg«>is 
Glasses with tl!w las^Sgoor andi landless to trail behind*- 

The political pracstice of the left parties has reflected 
in their work in the parlisi^ints and asse^lies inclnding the 
states of Kerala and West Beng'al* That the CPI and CPI(ll) 

MPs have not been able to. project the prograEKaes of the left 
parties and inf liaemse ti» policy aakiag in a ineaningful wayi»» 
been jwrvealed in their o%m party docwsEaaats*. Ttws facts 
presented .in the political organisational report of €S>I(il) 

1982# illustrate this* 

’•Ef£icl««t «d effective fnsicrtEioKing in the 
legislatures to discharge onr responsibility a« coawnnists 
requires ecmstaat preparation and abbentloa on the part 
of our MPs and MLAs# This is o£t»n neglected. Several of 
our ®iPs pay hardly any atteaticai to parliaiaent and even fail 
to attend inportant sessions* Our intervention in parliaraent 
debates and proceedings is not effective----*-----"---- 

{^fortunately* however, our functioning in parliwent 
tes regained as bad as ever^ is even going £i:o®i toad to worse* 

On ini» 3 nier#>l® crucial issues directly affecting our party 
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politically aii«3 emt class and its allies ecoaoaiically#. 
our presence in parliweat is not felt by the people* 

Qron^s far sisaller in naoBber bavlK^ far lesser ii^act on 
tl^ political life of tbe eciuistry* are maMisg their presenoa 
felt much more effectively only because they are funcfeloniaig 
coliecftively with a view to using all availab® opportunities 
to project t^wra«elves and their policies ♦ At a time when 
the ruling party is out to single out our party and the left 
movmmnt. for attach maMng it necessary for onr Iffs to 
be vigilant their attendance is deplorably Magre.*** 

CWICM), lf@2 i 

in regard to the warh in ifeet Bengal the aSx>ve report 
reveals that although ths party organisations have increased 
furtlwr, the progress of the movement fell short of what 
could be achieved* fhis tbe CPI(M) state Otawalttee of Most 
Bengal attributes to its failure in raising the political 
consciousness within the party among the people. Furtl»r* 
contact has been established with the people# it should be 
closer than it is**.*** (Ibid .9?.# f8> * 

This apart recent expulsions of party functionaries 
in Kerala and West Bengal point to t33w> laalaise in C3?I (M) * 
S.pealtlag ab<mt the ea^ulsioa #f 52S OPICh) fiinctionaries for 
cDMihiJiill bourgwis vlc^s SaroJ Mukher jee pointed out that 
«* the umber hy itself is not too large considering that we . 
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axe ttm only Opasawmlst Paxt-y to Im ia office fox eight 3^ax# 
in hotzxgeoisle set*%p eaS axe thexehy eocpNOseS to varioae 
pitfalls'* (In^an Express JnsHy 23# 1985 f TSm&» of India 
S«pteiil»x 12 * 198SI ♦ All this only points to tha «raifootirg®oia- 
laeat of party fiirestionaries* 



In the end l wensld liles to iaa3«* e distinction betweea 

agrarian reform and agrarian revolmtion in relation to Marxist 

theory and practice* hand reform initiated by state in a 

bourgeois society comprise© a seiies of phases starting from ■ • 

policy declaration to actual benefit^' -aiTOming to th® 

intended beneficiary* fhe wixsie policy mahmrmB the bcmrgeoisie 

a® a whole and doe«ot promote any basic transfoxeatlon in the 

social set fhe industrial bourgeoisie will also be 

interested in snch a reform which aaay appearantly ironiid radical* 

For sxas^le the inAwtrial bourgeoisie in '«Nsst Bengal views the 

ararian guestioa as follows.* 

"Chi the agrarian c^stion* the 8CXX bns taken gnite 
a radical position* It is very amch aware that the 
low prodoetivity in agrlcnltnre ha® kept the absorbing 
capacity of the vast rural laarket at a low level 
and thus acted as a brake on induustrial <tevel©piwist 
in the state and also on the fuller utilisation 
of existing prodtaction capacity of industries* 
CtonsQqutently* it argues besides providing inputs 
and finance and procuring the agriculture surplus 
the state government should bring bargadars in direct 
contact with the state and c^xafer on thmm permanent 
h»irlt®bl« and transferable rights* Land reforms 
whJxrh will give the cultiwating peasantry a greater 
Incentive for lii^jcoving agricfulture should be 
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iiapl«a®nt«d with priority especially ia the 

form of rights to sharecroppers** CS* HuJcharjee, 1^83 ^ 

i8) • 

Agrarian revolution on the other haa<3. consists of 
peasants seising lan^ of large lanctowners wherein it is not 
the initiative of tte state that triggers action i«it the 
collective acticm of the peasants which a0«>unts to ttm 
rejection of normal toureaiM 2 ratlc#Vi'u^cial proceihires 
as also adoption of i^w procedures that favour the intended 
beneficiaries, Th® whole procsess sid>8erv»s revolution in the 
ultiisate sense of the tenmi# - 

^^he ideologues of the two parties, CPI and CFlCHl 
quote henia extensively about the stages of revolution and 
the parties sl»u®d not plan to skip task of a particular 
stagey about the hesitation to involve all the strata 
of peasantry including tt^ rich peasantry in the lx>urgeois 
detaocratic stagey shout emfistiing the political c»nsc4ousB»ss 
of the peasantry and bringing thea® to the fore front and so 
on. They also answ.‘:r such doubts like if th® peasants ar©’ 
distributed lands in the administrative and bureaucratic 
process or in the process of forcible occ^atlon of benawl 
lands in the partisan struggle they will get attached to 
these lands and their revolufeienary fervour will cool down. 

To clear this -doubt they quote heain who wrote in the context 
of th» aussiaa revolution i 
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‘‘Ifi preseat sit,a*ticsa the swroatent of tli@ 
peasant is a irevolmfeicmary ©i»* s<»a» 

say that the peasants after possessing lan^ will 
cool down. Xt may be so. Btxt w}»ii the peasuits 
will occnpy laadis, the despotic ©oweraMwsnt will 
iw>t cscMie fcMCward to pacify th@®i and that is the 
laain point, it is only revolutionary Governraent 
that can approve of tholr possession* (Koaar 
Xmi I 86-87), 

After quoting Lenin Konar brings in the situation in 
west ftengal in 1870^ whan t '*fhe installation of the united 
front has given the peasants an opportunity to go ahead* But 
we must not lose sight of the fact that in India the state 
is controlled by the capitalists and landlords# the power 
of the limited front is also liiBited and conspiracy is being 
hatched to topple it too. So the peasants struggle for land 
will not cool them doim# rather it 'will ds'Velop their 
revolutionary power, 1?his should be imuristwd in the light, 
of lenin’s teachings* (Konar .t Ibid), 

Tim ia^lications of KSonar*'s argument are clear. He 
is comparing imr® the congress govermient with despotic 
goveraaent which Lenin, referred to in tim above quotation* 

TO avoid that despotic govermawnt and in the iiawdiate 
situation there shc^d be a united front govenmaeitt which 
will allow the peasants to go ahead. But then the power 
or the united front itself is limited and India as' whole 
is controlled by capitalists and landlords which limits 
the powr of tim united front itself.. 

It is not illogical here to say that although there 


is a difference in the oce^positioB of tlm present Left 
front Goverameiit it is limited in the sai»» mammr a® 
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tl» S»lte4 £roa% 

Tim st.jruggl@«# of ^iie peasaiife® «0a<ie*r a^is of 
fcbe mit.®4 froat and l«£t frcmt gcnr®ri»!»i*te» will go ahoad 
-and will iK>t cool th«a do««i Isn't -tewelc^ tl»ir 

ravolntioaairy powof to advancas in tlia diracstioa of th® 
establistoeat of Dowscratic State# ttm <»miEete fosm 

« of people*# OanKJCtacy# 

I' : 

whole thing sound# logical all right# But than 
the aEgwenfes of Lenin haw heea iMiparaEted froa tl» owrall 
strategy of the Russian :^wolutic® in which the crucial thing 
was the establishsmt of peasant soviets even during the- 
bcrnggeoi# democratic »%am of revolution and not relyii^ on 
a«ch weak forms of gomtmmats Xi3m united fronts and left 
fronts which magmm <»t of the game of elections.# electoral 
alliances end-femation ultimate goal in the 

S, dictatorship of the proi-atariat and tl»p peasantry wfas clear 

" cut# unlike, .in India# 

Uhe whole practice of the left parties# particularly 
the aspects of TOtoiliaation can only he characterised as 
reformist or social democratic. Whatever be the nature of 


issues# strategy and tactics# this reformist or social 
Democratic character of Marxist political practice overshadows 
it# The problems ssdm^d in this th«>retical staiwe » , 
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